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CHAPTER XVI. 
SPRING ROUND AGAIN, 


WITH every crevice in the large 
bedroom, through which air could 
enter, stopped ; with a roaring fire 
in the grate ; with crimson drape- 
ries of silk and wool at the windows, 
and a handsome screen at the back 
of the sofa, the chamber was sent 
up to nearly fever-heat. Thomas 
Kage felt it so, what with the real 
atmosphere and the trimming he 
was getting. 

On the sofa, enveloped in an 
Indian shawl, and an ornamental 
night-cap covering her white hair, 
sat Mrs. Garston. Her gray eyes, 
vigorous as they used to be, were 
glaring with angry brightness on 
Thomas Kage. She was a healthy, 
strong old lady; but early in the 
month of January, that foe to old 
and young, bronchitis (which, it 
seems to me, was not known much 
of until recent years), attacked her, 
and she really.had had a fight for 
life. Her good constitution and 
excellent habits saved her. She 
was out of danger now, but re- 
mained a prisoner to her chamber 
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until warmer weather should set 
in, for the spring was early yet. 

Two years had now elapsed 
since the death of Lady Kage, and 
Thomas Kage had continued to re- 
side in the house adjoining, ac- 
cording to his mother’s evident 
wish. But he did not get on fast ; 
and expenses, quietly though he 
lived, ate up every shilling of his 
earnings. In point of fact, the 
house, with its cost, was too much 
forhim. He did not care entirely 
to part with it, so he resolved to let 
it furnished. A tenant was found 
sooner than he had anticipated ; 
the agreement for taking it off his 
hands for twelve months was sign- 
ed, and Thomas Kage had come 
in to disclose the news to Mrs. 
Garston. 

She received it with bitter re- 
sentment. Had he been a boy, 
she would decidedly have shaken 
him. Leaning forward on her sofa, 
the Indian shawl on her shoulders, 
the bright screen of many colours 
behind her, a glass full of sweet 
spring flowers on the table near, 
she sat rapping her stick in 
passion, now on the hearth-rug, 
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now on the fender, and glaring at 
Thomas Kage in the opposite 
chair. But that he had backed it 
just out of her reach, she might 
have rapped on Aim. 

‘I can't be up in my room a 
week or two, but you must go and 
make a fool of yourself, and sign 
away your home!’ she repeated 
for the tenth time, when his argu- 
ments and excuses had been nearly 
exhausted by reiteration. ‘Not able 
to keep it up! Don’t talk non- 
sense tome, Thomas Kage. What 
am I good for, that you could not 
come to me for a hundred or two? 
I’ve got it to spare, I suppose.’ 

‘You are very kind, very gener- 
ous, he murmured. ‘ But indeed, 
Mrs. Garston, I never thought of 
such a thing. I would rather get 
on myself than be helped, even by 
you.’ 

‘You'd rather be a pig-headed, 
ungrateful, senseless idiot,’ retorted 
Mrs. Garston. ‘Not ungrateful ? 
Don’t tell me! Nobody but an 
underhanded man, Thomas Kage, 
would have taken advantage of 
my being laid by to act against 
me.’ 

‘Indeed, I did not take advan- 
tage of that. But that you were 
too ill to see me, I should have 
told you of my project from the 
first.’ 

‘And te go and sign the deed ! 
One would think the world was 
coming to an end. I say the 
agreement shall be cancelled.’ 

‘It is impossible, Mrs. Garston. 
I am very sorry you are vexed.’ 

‘A pretty thing for me to be 
pestered with new neighbours at 
my time of life! I wish your dear 
mother could look down and see 
what you ‘have done, Thomas 
Kage ! 

‘I did it all for the best,’ he ans- 
wered. ‘Situated as I am, I ought 
not to have attempted to keep on 
the house longer than the twelve- 
month enjoined by my mother. 
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My rooms in the Temple will do 
very well for me, and I’ve had a 
bed put into them. As to the new 
neighbours, I thought of you, and 
was cautious there. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rashburn are elderly people, very 
quiet ; they have but four elderly 
servants, and no family.’ 

Down came the stick ; on the 
bars of the grate this time. ‘Rash- 
burn! Who's Rashburn? Those 
iron people at Aberton ” 

‘ Distant relatives of theirs. It 
was through Mrs. Dunn I heard 
that they wanted a house.’ 

‘It would become Lydia Dunn 
better if she concerned herself more 
with her own affairs, instead of 
putting her finger into other peo- 
ple’s,’ was the irascible interruption. 

‘And she heard of it through 
her brother-in-law, Richard Dunn. 
He—’ 

‘Stop ! 
Dickey’s?’ 

‘Yes,ma’am. Mr. Rashburn is 
in a state of health that requires 
constant medical supervision ; and 
he has come to town to be under 
the best. They have taken my 
house for twelve months.’ 

Mrs. Garston growled. Never- 
theless, if anything, under the cir- 
cumstances, could mollify her 
desperate vexation, it was the fact 
that the new tenant in prospective 
was a friend of Richard Dunn’s. 
For Richard—or, as she generally 
called him, Dickey—was a favour- 
ite of hers. 

‘Who’s going to keep Doro- 
thy ?’ fiercely demanded Mrs. Gar- 
ston. ‘She’sill, and not fit for ser- 
vice.’ 

‘Well, of course I shall in part. 
She has saved a little. Dorothy’s 
wants are so very few, that she will 
not need much. I think she means 
to take a room in some rural place: 
if anything will restore her, it is 
quiet and country air.’ 

‘Do you know what you'd do, 
Thomas Kage? You'd give away 
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your head if it were loose. You 
are as bad as your mother was. 
Lady Kage never thought of her- 
self in all her life; it was other 
people, other people, other people, 
always with her; and it’s the same 
with you.’ 

‘I think I'd rather live for others 
than myself.’ 

‘Of course you would, being de- 
void of brains.’ 

A pause ensued. Thomas Kage 
wanted to get away, but hardly 
dared to make a move. The old 
lady was nodding her head, her 
face stern, her lips compressed. 

‘Well, I never thought you'd 
abandon me in myold age, Thomas, 
and when I’ve been right at death’s 
door! From the time when you 
were a child in petticoats and 
climbed on my knee, I’ve looked 
upon you as belonging to me 
a’most as much as to your mother. 
If you wanted to part from me, 
why didn’t you take that precious 
dance to India? 

‘But Iam not going to abandon 
you, or to part from you; I would 
not do anything of the kind,’ he 
returned, sincerity in his earnest 
eyes. ‘I will come up to see you 
two or three times a-week.’ 

‘Two or three times a-week! 
resentfully repeated Mrs. Garston. 
‘You used to come in every day 
before I was ill, sometimes morn- 
ing and evening too.’ 

True. She had been exacting, 
and he kind and considerate. 
Snappish and domineering though 
she was with him, he knew that 
she looked and longed for his pre- 
sence as she did for no one’s else, 
and that his visits were the one 
daily break in her monotonous 
life. ‘The Temple was a great deal 
farther off than next door; but he 
began to ask himself the question 
—could he get up to her, as usual, 
daily? It almost seemed, her steel- 
gray eyes looking into his, that she 
divined his thoughts. 
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‘You might come up to me 
every evening!’ 

‘I will try. It may not be quite 
every evening. I don’t suppose 
business will admit of that.’ 

‘Now you do as I bid you. If 
your mother’s gone, I’m here, and 
I act as I please. I wonder what 
would become of your poor head 
but forme! Considering that you 
are a steady Christian man, Tho- 
mas Kage, I never met with one 
so likely to lose it. I don’t mean 
you'd drift into folly, she ex- 
plained, with a sharp knock on 
the leg of the sofa; ‘like Barby 
Dawkes and the bad young men 
of the present day. If you could 
do that, you might pay me a call 
in your fine tandem when the wind 
blew this way, but you'd never get 
pressed to come. Hold your tongue 
till I’ve finished! I’m old enough 
to be your grandmother. I dine 
at six; you know it—well and 
good. Every day in the week, 
from Monday till Saturday, there'll 
be your knife and fork laid in my 
dining-room, whether you come to 
use it or not. And on Sundays 
of course yowll spend the day 
here.’ 

He got up, and took her hand, 
his eyes so expressively earnest 
and grateful that they seemed to 
have tears in them. Not for the 
promised dinners, but for the kind- 
ness. No man living could have 
a heart more sensitive to that than 
Thomas Kage. 

Wishing her good-day, he went 
out, and bent his steps towards 
Paradise-square, for he wanted to 
see Mrs. Dunn. His way to it 
lay through Paradise-terrace ; and, 
as he was passing Mrs. Annesley’s, 
an impulse of civility prompted 
him to turn in. For, in truth, he 
could not remember how long it 
was since he called there. Not 
often in the day-time, Sundays ex- 
cepted, was Mr. Kage away from 
his chambers in the Temple. 
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The servant ushered him into 
the drawing-room quietly. Every 
movement of the household was 
regulated by the example of its 
cold and quiet mistress. Thomas 
Kage surprised Miss Belle in a 
solitary waltz. The pretty young 
girl, a very fairy, in a white-lace 
evening dress and profusion of 
blue ribbons, was whirling round 
the room to a gay tune from her 
own lips. He rather marvelled at 
the attire. 

‘Good gracious! I thought it 
was mamma, and wondered what 
brought her home so soon,’ ex- 
claimed the young lady, ceasing 
her dance abruptly to welcome 
Thomas Kage. And all in a 
breath, seeing him looking at her 
gala robes, she began volubly to 
explain. A party was to take 
place that evening at the fashion- 
able seminary, Miss Gammerton’s, 
where the young lady had been edu- 
cated, and she was invited to it. 

‘There was a break-up of the 
girls before Christmas, through the 
fever, and so to-night is to be 
prize-giving night. It will be a 
grand affair ; not one of the stupid 
sets-out they have generally in the 
half-year, when gentlemen are not 
admitted. I don’t care to go to 
them,’ added Miss Belle with 
candour. 

‘You have dressed early, young 
lady,’ remarked Mr. Kage. 

She burst into a merry laugh. 
‘For one thing, we go early—five 
o'clock. The prizes and the tea 
will take up the time till seven, 
the concert till nine; and if we 
began dancing later than that, Miss 
Gammerton would go into a fit, 
thinking the girls could do no 
lessons afterwards for a week to 
come. But it’s not that.’ 

‘Not what?’ asked Thomas 
Kage, looking at the flitting move- 
ments of the pretty child, who con- 
tinued to take a waltzing step from 
side to side while she talked. 


‘My having dressed so soon. I 
heard mamma tell Sarah this morn- 
ing that she should send me in my 
drab silk, which was warm; and 
Sarah answered, “ Yes, that would 
be best, as the weather was still 
bleak.” Sarah’s nothing but a regu- 
lar old maid, you know, Mr. Kage. 
Will I go in my drab! I thought. 
So as soon as their backs were 
turned, I went up and put on this. 
They've gone out to pay visits, 
because the day’s fine. I told 
mamma if she made me go with 
her, I should be tired to death 
when night came; and she left me 
at home. Tra, la, la, la! 

‘Your mamma may insist on the 
drab when she returns,’ said Tho- 
mas Kage, interrupting the gay- 
hearted singing, his own eyes bright 
with amusement. 

*O, will she, though! I am to 
go round in the brougham that 
brings them home, and I shall 
have my opera-cloak on by that 
time, and my fan and bouquet in 
my hand, and be ready. She will 
groan at first, and scold and grum- 
ble ; but she never makes me do a 
thing I hold out about; she can’t, 
you know, for I have a will of my 
own. Whom do you think Miss 
Gammerton has invited this time?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell. Not me.’ 

‘Dickey Dunn,’ continued the 
girl, her whole face alive with mis- 
chief and merriment. ‘ Dickey 
knows her a little, and must have 
said he’d like to go. Won't we 
girls make sport of him ! 

‘Of Mr. Dunn?” 

She nodded. ‘Old Dickey is 
my lover, you know. That is, he’d 
like to be. Fancy an old man of 
eighty making up to me!’ 

Child though she was in mind 
and manners, if not quite so in 
years, there was something in the 
light mockery that jarred on the 
true heart of Thomas Kage. Few 
men could bear to hear sacred 
feelings ridiculed less than he. 
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‘Mr. Dunn is not yet forty, 
Belle,’ he said, in a grave tone. 
‘I know nothing of what you say ; 
it may or may not be; but I don’t 
think you ought to speak of him 
in this way to anyone.’ 

‘I hope he’ll ask me to waltz ; 
I hope he will! Ill make him 
whirl round and round till his 
breath goes. Good gracious, Mr. 
Kage, why do you look so grave? 
You are as bad as Sarah.’ 

He did not stay—in fact, had 
not the time; but departed, leav- 
ing cards for Mrs. and Miss An- 
nesley. It may be as well to men- 
tion here that the visit of Sarah 
Annesley had resulted in a perma- 
nent residence. Mrs. Annesley 
had formally proposed it to her ; 
nay, had besought her to remain ; 
offering her a happy home, free of 
every cost, in return for the valu- 
able companionship Sarah supplied 
to her flighty daughter. And Sarah 
Annesley had seen well to accept it, 
and strove to do her duty. Which 
was rather difficult. 

At the door of Mrs. Dunn’s, 
Thomas Kage found himself in the 
midst of a group before he was 
aware of it—callers like himself. 
The blue-and-silver livery of the 
attendant servants, the arms on the 
carriage before the door, from 
which the callers had descended, 
might have shown him who it was, 
but that he was buried in a reverie 
and noticed nothing till it was too 
late. A brilliant girl (she looked 
but like one), attired in violet vel- 
vet and ermine, with a dainty white 
bonnet just touching her lovely 
face, had her hand held out to him. 

‘Mrs. Canterbury!’ he exclaimed 
as he took it, emotion changing 
even yet the hue of his tale-telling 
countenance. 

Mrs. Canterbury it was ; and by 
her side, dressed young enough 
and gay enough for a girl in her 
teens, stood Mrs. Kage; Mr. Can- 
terbury in attendance on both of 
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them. Deprived of her anticipated 
season in town the previous year, 
Caroline had been quite deter- 
mined not to be so this. As soon 
as Christmas was turned, she bade 
her husband see about engaging a 
house through a London agent; 
one had been found ; and this, the 
second week in February, had wit- 
nessed their arrival in town. 

Thomas Kage entered Mrs. 
Dunn’s hall with them. Had he 
seen his way clear to go away again, 
he had certainly done so; but Mr. 
Canterbury had taken him by the 
arm, and Caroline was talking to 
him. Was it Thomas Kage’s fancy, 
or was it fact, that George Canter- 
bury had become enfeebled both 
in mind and body? 

Mrs. Dunn, all unconscious of 
the surprise in store for her, was 
sitting with her late husband’s bro- 
ther, Richard Dunn, who had call- 
ed in. Thomas Kage involuntarily 
thought of Miss Belle Annesley’s 
ridicule as his eyes fell on the iron- 
merchant. Perhaps that is not 
quite the proper designation to give 
him, but his business had entirely 
to do with iron. He rented two 
floors somewhere in the City, his 
counting-house and other offices 
taking-up one, himself dwelling in 
the other. Anyone less likely to 
be made the subject of ridicule 
than Richard Dunn could not well 
be conceived. He looked his full 
age, close on forty—a fine-made, 
personable man, with intellectual 
features of calm good sense; his 
dark hair was tinged with gray, and 
scanty on the top of his head. 

Mrs. Dunn stood with a mo- 
mentary astonished stare, as if she 
hardly recognised her visitors. Neg- 
lecting the two ladies, she walked 
forward and kissed her father, and 
then turned to welcome them, but 
very coldly. The grasp of the 
hand she gave to Thomas Kage 
was far warmer than any vouch- 
safed to either. 
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‘I did not know you were in 
London, papa.’ 

‘Eh, child—no? We came up 
to—where is it, Caroline ? 

* Belgrave - square,’ interposed 
Mrs. Kage, settling herself on a 
sofa, with a cushion at her back. 
‘Dear Mr. Canterbury has taken 
it furnished for six months.’ 

It was not so much Mrs. Kage’s 
answer : there was nothing in that, 
save perhaps that it was a little 
impudent to take the words out of 
other people’s mouths; it was the 
tone in which Mr. Canterburyspoke 
that caused his daughter’s heart to 
leap with an unpleasant thrill. ‘Was 
his mind gone? She mentally 
asked herself the question as she 
looked keenly at him. No, not 
quite, yet; but it had weakened 
much and was gradually going. 
He was stooping, too—he, the 
hitherto upright, slender, appa- 
rently strong-framed man. 

‘What's the matter with you, 
papa?’ asked Mrs. Dunn abruptly ; 
‘you are very much changed.’ 

‘Changed for the better, dear 
Mrs. Dunn,’ simpered Mrs. Kage, 
who seemed not to care that Mr. 
Canterbury should answer his 
daughter. ‘Quite for the better, 
since he had a good wife to take 
care of him.’ 

Mrs. Dunn, fairly turning her 
back on the speaking lady, crossed 
the room, and sat down by her 
father. He talked to her then 
about his little boy and the house 
in Belgrave-square, which was less 
convenient than he had hoped for ; 
about her sisters Olive and Milli- 
cent; about Austin Rufort and his 
wife ; and, in short, on any topic 
she chose to introduce. But 
through all his conversation there 
ran a kind of inane look and tone, 
putting Lydia in mind of a child. 
She gave a terrible -sigh, made up 
of anger and pain, and wondered 
if it would have been so soon thus 
had he not married. 
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‘IT have merely come to town to 
see my dear daughter settled in her 
house,’ spoke Mrs. Kage, for the 
benefit of the company generally, 
as she opened her fan of ivory and 
gold. ‘ With my poor weak nerves, 
a London season might be too 
much for me; and I do not mean 
to try it. Ina week or two I re- 
turn home.’ 

This was really true. But per- 
haps Mrs. Dunn, with her experi- 
ence of the innate encroaching 
propensities of the honourable lady, 
might have been excused for doubt- 
ing it. 

‘A season in town is very ex- 
hausting, ma’am, for those who 
enter into its gaieties,’ said Mr. 
Dunn in his politeness, perceiving 
that no one else answered Mrs. 
Kage. 

Her reply to this was to put up 
her eye-glass and view him very 
coolly. 

‘Not that I speak from experi- 
ence, added Mr. Dunn. ‘1 do 
not enter into anything of the kind 
myself: business men have no 
time for it.’ 

Mrs. Kage dropped her glass at 
once. ‘Business, O!’ said she. 

‘Why did you not come down 
to Jane’s wedding, Lydia?’ asked 
Mr. Canterbury in the midst ofa 
sudden pause. 

‘ Well, to tell you the truth, papa, 
I do not care to go to Chilling, 
she plainly answered. ‘ There 
have been so many changes, you 
know: I couldn't witness them 
and keep my temper. ‘They are 
bad enough to hear of ; they would 
be worse to see.’ 

‘She was married in December. 
Olive thought you would come and 
stay the Christmas.’ 

‘Ah, yes, poor Olive! I spent 
my Christmas at home, papa.’ 

They had formed into couples, 
as it were—Lydia with her father, 
Thomas Kage and Mrs. Canter- 
bury. The disjointed ones were 
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Mrs. Kage and the iron-merchant, 
who were on opposite sofas. 

‘You will take me out some- 
times, will you not, Thomas?’ Ca- 
roline pleadingly asked. ‘If my 
husband has to go with me too 
much, and be up late, I think he 
may break down. We have se- 
cured a good opera-box.’ 

‘I am sorry to have to decline, 
Mrs. Canterbury,’ was the decidedly 
damping answer. ‘ You must not 
depend on me. I have no time to 
give to gaiety, and therefore keep 
out of it altogether. Work and 
dissipation will not get on side by 
side.’ 

‘At least you will come to see 
us in Belgrave-square,’ was all she 
rejoined in her mortification. 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘You have not been again to 
Chilling, Thomas.’ 

‘No; I have been busy this 
winter.’ 

‘I am going to be presented at 
the first Drawing-room,’ she said in 
a minute, with gleeful vanity. ‘I 
wish you could go too, and see me 
in my court-dress : it is to be white 
lace and satin and diamonds.’ 

Thomas Kage smiled. ‘ Dia- 
monds, eh ?” 

‘ Beautiful diamonds—the most 
magnificent set you ever saw! I 
have brought them up with me; 
they were the first Mrs. Canter- 
bury’s.’ 

‘And were given by her on her 
death-bed to my sister Olive,’ spoke 
up Mrs. Dunn sharply.—‘ You were 
present at the time, papa.’ 

‘Dear Thomas, do go out to the 
carriage and get my smelling-salts,’ 
shrieked out Mrs, Kage, with that 
unpleasant tone her voice took 
when annoyed. ‘ You'll find them 
somewhere amidst the cushions.’ 

In the carriage, on the nurse’s 
lap—Judith—sat the boy, a lively 
little fellow, six months old now, 
with his mother’s violet-blue eyes. 
Seizing hold of Thomas Kage’s 
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finger as babies will do, the blue 
eyes smiled in his face. 

‘It’s you, is it, sir? 
have grown into a man. 
well and hearty, nurse.’ 

‘Yes, sir ; he is as healthy a little 
fellow as I’d wish to nurse. And 
a sweet temper he has got,’ she 
added fondly ; ‘quite his father’s, 
it is.’ 

Releasing his finger, and patting 
gently the little face, Thomas Kage 
looked for the bottle of salts—a 
beautifully-cut crystal with a gold 
stopper. Sending it in by Mrs. 
Dunn’s servant, he walked away. 


Why, you 
He looks 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LOVE AT LAST. 


Ir Miss Belle Annesley had 
brains for any one thing more than 
another, it was music: in that she 
excelled, and she sang sweetly. To 
see her at her harp was a charming 
sight; to stand and turn over the 
music for her at the piano while 
she sang, was, to one man at least, 
the acme of human bliss ; and that 
man was Richard Dunn. Her boast 
to Thomas Kage had not been an 
idle one. 

‘There is no passion fools us 
like that of love.’ It has, indeed, 
been well said and sung. Here 
was this middle-aged sensible man 
—one of the most respected in the 
higher ranks of the commercial 
world—burning to lay himself and 
his wealth at the feet of that flighty 
child. He had been caught by the 
winning ways, the laughing eyes, and 
the blue ribbons of this fairy girl ; 
and all the arguments of all the 
sages that the world ever produced 
could not have convinced him that 
she would not be for him a suitable 
wife. Evening after evening, when 
the occupations of the day were 
over, found him at Mrs. Annesley’s. 
There he would sit listening to her 
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songs, and fancy himself, not in 
Paradise-terrace, but in a real Pa- 
radise. 

She detected his love; she saw 
the nature of his attentions. When 
does a woman, and a vain one, 
no matter how young she may be, 
ever mistake such? And though 
Belle Annesley ridiculed him and 
his hopes behind his back—as she 
had done to Thomas Kage—she 
practised all sorts of little arts and 
coquetries before his face, which 
she knew were enthralling his heart 
the closer. She had not the small- 
est purpose in the world in doing 
this, except her love of admiration 
and of teasing. 

Mrs. Annesley, seeing things but 
dimly, as an interested looker-on 
often does, did not interfere one 
way or the other. It seemed next 
to impossible that Richard Dunn 
—the grave, staid City man, the 
wealthy iron-merchant—could cast 
a serious thought to her frivolous, 
light daughter. She was the very 
essence of cold propriety—as was 
once before said—and how she 
came to have so giddy a child was 
a marvel to the world. A vast 
deal more giddy, Miss Belle, than 
the stern woman suspected. Had 
she known of the flirting scrapes 
Belle sometimes drifted into, she 
would have gone crazy. 

There was not any harm in Belle 
Annesley, and she by no means 
deserved the epithet that has come 
into use of late—‘ fast.’ Wild and 
thoughtless was she—a careless, 
flitting butterfly, who held hearts 
to be very light articles, and had 
not as yet felt her own touched. 
With it all, she was a tender little 
plant, not very able to bear rough 
and rude winds, should they ever 
assail her. 

I wish there was time to tell of 
an acquaintance she fell heedlessly 
into with a handsome foreign gen- 
tleman of magnificent whiskers. 
His behaviour was good; and Belle, 
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through a mistake for which no- 
body was responsible, understood 
that he was staying with a noble- 
man, the Duke of Derbyshire. 
‘ Staying with,’ in Belle’s idea, could 
mean nothing but visiting. When 
the dénouement came, it was dis- 
covered that he was only the duke’s 
cook—a very capable man in his 
profession, and by no means ill- 
born, enjoying, too, a very large 
salary. That was really a lesson 
to Belle, and for some time she 
was tolerably steady. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dunn, intending 
to quit the City and come west- 
ward, took on lease one of the better 
houses in Paradise-square, and was 
busy furnishing it. One day Miss 
Belle, in her saucy way, told him 
he would want a wife when he 
went into it. 

They happened to bealone. Mr. 
Dunn seized on the occasion and 
said yes, he should : would she be 
the wife? Belle affected to be 
taken with the most intense sur- 
prise, and almost as good as re- 
torted that he had better make an 
offer to her grandmother. The 
episode passed off, without much 
compromising of himself on Mr. 
Dunn’s part. A listener might 
have been in doubt whether he 
really meant to put the question, 
or had intended it as a joke. And 
somehow with that moment his 
eyes opened to his folly, and he 
knew that he should for ever thank 
his propitious stars that the frivo- 
lous girl, in her caprice, had been 
wiser than he. 

But it does not fall to the lot of 
all of us to do foolish things and 
not be talked of. How it got 
about, mischief only knew; but 
rumours of Mr. Dunn’s forthcoming 
marriage, or at least of the offer, 
went spreading abroad: whether 
whispered by the girl in her heed- 
lessness he never knew. They 
penetrated even to the deaf ears of 
Mrs. Garston ; who, as deaf people 
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often do, took up the tale & tort et 
i travers. 

‘So we shall soon have to con- 
gratulate you upon giving up your 
bachelorship,’ she said, one day 
that he had gone in to see her. 

Mr. Dunn became the colour of 
a rose. Who could have been 
talking to Her of his affairs ? 

‘If you take a wife at all, it’s 
time you set about it,’ pursued the 
ancient lady, ‘for you are hard 
upon forty, my dear. You and 
my poor son—who lived but a day 
—were born in the same winter.’ 

‘ How’s your deafness, ma’am ?” 
asked Mr. Dunn. ‘ It was very bad 
when I was last here.’ 

*O, that’s better, Richard. I 
don’t make mistakes now. She is 
a good, prudent, sensible girl, that 
Miss Annesley; one in a thousand.’ 

‘Is she? thought Mr. Dunn. 

‘Though full young for you, 
Dickey. That gossiping woman, 
Mrs. Williams, used to say she 
knew you were up to your eyes in 
love with An—Anna—what’s her 
name?— Annabel. I asked her 
one day if she did not give Richard 
Dunn credit for more sense than 
to fall in love with a flighty young 
creature, only fit for a dancing-girl 
at Astley’s. But you have chosen 
well, my dear, and have shown 
your sense.’ 

‘ What are you talking of?’ asked 
Mr. Dunn. 

‘Isn’t it true, then?’ returned 
the old lady. ‘Are you not going 
to be married ?” 

‘Not a bit of it !’ exclaimed the 
merchant wrathfully. ‘Id see all 
the girls at—York, first ? 

‘The tales that people invent ! 
cried Mrs. Garston, heaving up her 
hands in wonder. ‘ Somebody 
came here the other day, and said 
you had made an offer to Miss 
Annesley, and were furnishing your 
new house in splendour for the 
wedding.’ 

*‘She’s too young and flighty for 
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me, ma’am,’ he roared in her ear. 
‘ Never you fear that I shall marry 
her.’ 

‘What's too young and flighty ? 

‘Miss Belle Annesley.’ 

‘I didn’t allude to her ? screamed 
Mrs. Garston, rapping her stick 
wildly on the floor in her deafness 
and wrath. ‘ It’s her cousin Sarah ; 
old Parson Annesley’s daughter. 
I hope you don’t call Aer flighty— 
a well-brought-up, sweet-tempered, 
elegant young woman. You might 
be proud to get her, Dickey.’ 

‘She is not far wrong,’ grumbled 
the merchant to himself when he 
went away. ‘I have sometimes 
questioned, even when in the 
height of my infatuation, whether 
I had not neglected the gold to 
hug the gilding.’ 

The spring grew older; but 
there’s nothing much to tell of it. 
Mrs. Canterbury was the gayest of 
the gay London world; her hus- 
band tried to be, but made a signal 
failure of it. The poor drooping 
old man (so upright not long ago) 
ought to be at home at the Rock, 
people said; and Mrs. Garston 
gave the young wife one of her 
sharp reprimands on the score. 
Thomas Kage called on them once 
a month or so; and that was the 
extent of the intercourse he allowed 
himself with Mr. and Mrs. Canter- 
bury. Caroline took refuge in a 
fit of haughty resentment, and let 
him follow his own course. Not 
until July did she and her husband 
depart for the Rock. 

Summer passed on, and Thomas 
Kage came home from circuit, on 
which he had gone. His coming 
and going mattered little to any- 
body, except, perhaps, Mrs. Gar- 
ston, for he confined himself mostly 
to his work and his chambers. 
Sarah Annesley was then at Chill- 
ing, whither she had departed on a 
long visit. 

Which left Miss Belle compara- 
tively free. That young lady’s 
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turn was to come, however; and 
she, who had laughed at others, 
was soon to have her own heart 
touched to infatuation. 

For so fashionable a man as Cap- 
tain Dawkes to appear in London 
when everybody that e would have 
deemed of consequence was out of 
it, argued something under the sur- 
face. For more than two years 
Captain Dawkes had been in Ire- 
land with his regiment. He now 
suddenly reappeared in London. 
On leave, he said. 

People can get through money 
in Ireland, if so inclined, just as 
fast as in England ; and Barnaby 
Dawkes had found it so, to his 
cost. The gallant captain had 
come to the very end of his tether, 
available and unavailable. He 
pleaded sickness at head-quarters, 
and got leave to absent himself 
from duty ; his real business being 
not sickness, but to move every 
propitiatory power to enable him 
to raise the wind. 

The chief power—that is, the 
chief hope, Mrs. Garston—was not 
propitious. Quite the contrary. It 
really seemed to Barnaby Dawkes 
that the old lady must be gifted 
with a kind of second sight; so 
accurately did she divine the state 
of affairs, and recount it to his face. 
At first Barnaby thought Keziah 
must have been talking; but he 
found she had not. It was all good 
guess-work. Mrs. Garston said he 
should have no help from her ; the 
money-lenders were not to be se- 
duced ; and Barnaby Dawkes, cap- 
tain and gentleman, sat down and 
seriously asked himself what there 
remained to do. 

It might have been pure pastime 
—pour faire passer le temps ; or in 
his love of a pretty face—Belle’s, 
or any other ; or because his usual 
expensive life was not obtainable 
under the present adverse circum- 
stances, that Captain Dawkes took, 
during this sojourn in London, to 
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go a good deal to Mrs. Annesley’s. 
Keziah wastolerably intimate there ; 
with her brother their acquaintance 
had been but very slight. A sober 
moderate household such as that 
was not one likely to attract Cap- 
tain Dawkes. During his absence 
in Ireland, the frivolous child, 
Belle, had grown into a very lovely 
young woman—if indeed the term 
‘woman’ can be applied to a girl 
not out of her teens. Captain 
Barnaby Dawkes was agreeably 
struck, and began to talk in whis- 
pers to her forthwith. 

How do people fall in love? 
What subtle instinct is there that 
induces it? While one man, good 
and honest and worthy, will press 
his suit in vain—and, in spite of 
all reason, a woman can no more 
persuade her heart to care for him 
than for the idle wind—another 
will step in and take it by storm. 
It was so with Annabel Annesley. 
Ere Barnaby Dawkes had called 
at the house three times, her cheeks 
would glow, her whole pulses thrill 
at his approach. He was a hand- 
some man, as Miss Belle counted 
handsomeness; but this had no- 
thing to do with the enthralment, 
for she knew that ifhe had been as 
ugly as a satyr her love would be 
just the same. With her whole 
heart and life she had learnt to 
love Barnaby Dawkes. 

How it changed her! Her very 
nature seemed to have been re- 
placed by one essentially different. 
The thoughtless butterfly, ready 
ever to sip sweets from all the 
world, whose pleasure seemed to 
have lain in meeting attractive 
men and laughing with and at 
them, became as sedate as a judge. 
When Miss Annesley came home 
from Chilling, at the end of Oc- 
tober, she wondered what had come 
to the child—all her lightness was 
gone. Gone, to be superseded by 
a tender, subdued joyousness, shin- 
ing ever from the now shy eyes. 
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Belle did not care to go out now; 
she stayed at home and sang her 
songs — love-songs always—in a 
tender, half-hushed tone, or worked 
slippers or other trumpery, and 
was as good as gold; ever seem- 
ing to be listening for the step of 
visitors. Belle Annesley had made 
her life’s choice, for weal or for 
woe. 

It might be that Captain Dawkes 
was a little touched also ; that what 
had been begun from the lightest 
of all motives was continued be- 
cause he had grown to like the 
pastime. At any rate he persevered 
in it. A tall, big, fine man he, 
with glossy, fierce, dark whiskers, 
that might set the world a-longing 
and a barber off in ecstasies ; and 
she the sweetest little blue-eyed 
fairy to be found in London. If 
contrasts attract, as wise ones say, 
then the episode in these two lives 
need not be wondered at. 

In an unfashionable part of Pim- 
lico, in a quiet street through 
which nothing more aristocratic 
bowled than an occasional cab or 
the baker’s cart, lived Miss Dawkes. 
She occupied the drawing-room 
floor, and had so done for some 
years now. When Barnaby was in 
London she moved to a small 
room at the top of the house, and 
slept amidst her boxes, leaving the 
better chamber behind the sitting- 
room for him, if he chose to come 
home to it. He gave his address 
at his club: never here. The sit- 
ting-room was of very moderate 
size, with drab curtains to the win- 
dows, and a drab-and-green table- 
cover, both somewhat the worse 
for wear. Miss Dawkes’s income 
amounted to just one hundred and 
twenty pounds a-year; so she had 
to be content with small lodgings. 

It was a gloomy evening in No- 
vember, seven o'clock striking by 
the Londonchurches. Miss Dawkes 
had dined at one o'clock off beef- 
steak-pie ; the remainder of the 
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pie—a small one—had just been 
put upon the table for supper, with 
bread and cheese. Keziah liked 
good living, and would very much 
have preferred to dine luxuriously 
at six ; but fate and fortune were ad- 
verse. She was subject to frightful 
headaches, and never dared take 
her supper much later than seven. 
The fire burnt clear, the lamp was 
bright and well turned on, for 
Barnaby might arrive at any mo- 
ment, though she did not particu- 
larly expect him. 

A rush of wind and rain in at 
the street-door below as it opened, 
and Captain Dawkes came up, his 
coat and umbrella dripping. Ke- 
ziah took both from him, and went 
where she could leave them to 
dry. 

‘Cursed weather,’ remarked the 
Captain when she returned. ‘ It’s 
raining like cats and dogs.’ 

‘Whose umbrella is that, Bar- 
naby ?’ she asked. 

‘Whose? Why, mine.’ 

‘Indeed, it is not. This is like 
yours in general appearance, but it 
is a little smaller, and has “S, A.” 
engraved on the handle.’ 

A pause of consideration. Cap- 
tain Dawkes, taking up the whole 
of the fire, and gently touching his 
luxuriant whiskers, was admiring 
his face in the very small pier- 
glass. 

‘I’ve left mine at the Annesleys’, 
then, and brought one of theirs 
away by mistake. “S. A.”? That 
must stand for the parson’s daugh- 


ter. She is going to be married to 
Richard Dunn.’ 

‘What, Sarah Annesley! Well, 
I thought it was coming to it,’ 
slowly added Miss Dawkes. ‘He 


has grown to like her, I suppose ; 
and she, as anyone may see, likes 
him. How do you know it?’ 

* Belle whispered it to me.’ 

‘It will be a very suitable match ; 
but he was in love with little Belle 
once.’ 
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‘Like his impudence,’ remarked 
Captain Dawkes. ‘I wish I had 
his money.’ 

‘Will you take some supper, 
Barnaby ?” 

The captain turned to survey 
the table. ‘ D’ye call that supper ?” 

*It is the best we have to-night. 
They told me downstairs they 
could not cook anything, or I would 
have ordered you a cutlet. The 
parlour-floor has got a party.’ 

‘I wonder you stop in these 
lodgings, Keziah.’ 

‘If I moved elsewhere, I should 
be no better off; perhaps worse. 
And I am used to them; I don’t 
care to go.’ 

‘You want the energy to move, 
Keziah.’ 

‘Not the energy, Barby dear— 
the money.’ 

Captain Dawkes growled at Fate. 
‘I wish the devil had all the mo- 
ney, Keziah! There'd be no bother 
then: should all be in the same 
box.’ 

She was serving the pie, and 
putting the choicest morsels on his 
plate, with every drain of gravy the 
spoon would take up. On her 
own plate she put the hard ends of 
crust, the dry meat, the odd bits 
of fat. Barnaby Dawkes watched 
all this, but never an objection 
made he ; and he sat down and be- 
gan upon his supper without so 
much as a word of thanks. He 
had been living upon his sister en- 
tirely for two months now. It 
seemed his province to take all the 
good things of life that came in 
his way, though she had to starve 
upon the worst. Keziah had spoilt 
and pampered him. 

‘You are hungry, Barby.’ 

‘Well I may be! I have had 
no dinner. Stone asked me to 
dine, but I found I should meet 
somebody I'd rather not meet just 
now.’ 

‘Have you seen Aunt Garston 
to-day ?” 
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* Yes, 
at me.’ 

*‘O Barby! I suppose you put 
her out.’ 

Captain Dawkes scraped up the 
scraps on his plate, for he was 
really hungry. Keziah resented 
the company on the parlour-floor, 
and wished she could have cooked 
him the missing cutlet. 

*You should have had some- 
thing better had I thought you 
would come home to dinner, Bar- 
by.’ 
‘I should order pigeon-pies, 
Keziah; or chicken. Beefsteak- 
pies are common kind of things.’ 

Keziah inwardly wished she 
could. She began mentally to ask 
herself when this state of affairs 
would end. Not for her own sake, 
or for the expense and contrivance 
it cost her, but for Barnaby’s. 

‘I do my best, Barnaby. Often- 
times I wonder that, with my small 
income, the best is so good as it 
is.’ 

Captain Dawkes, considering his 
sister as nobody, had turned his 
back on the table and sat hiding 
the fire, bending over it and twirl- 
ing his moustache. 

‘I suppose it will have to come 
to selling-out, Keziah.’ 

‘And if it does? You could not 
keep the money, and would be 
worse off than you are now. With 
the proceeds of the commission 
gone, you would simply be a beg- 
gar. 


And she threw her stick 


5° . 
Yes. And it was a very gloomy 


look-out. Captain Dawkes saw 
that as well as anybody. No man 
liked to stand better with the world 
than he. As to living the semi- 
hiding, make-shift life with Keziah 
—as he one day politely told her 
—he would rather hang himself. 

‘And after the selling-out, the 
next thing will be to sell myself,’ 
continued the Captain gloomily. 

‘ Sell yourself ! 


‘To a woman. There will be 
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nothing less left for it, Keziah. I 
suppose you'd not like to see me 
with a Mrs. Dawkes; but it will 
have to come to it.’ 

A keen pain shot through Ke- 
ziah’s heart. How keen, let those 
tell who have experienced the 
same. 

‘ She will have eight or nine hun- 
dred a-year when the old mother 
drops off, which I think won’t be 
long first. That will be better than 
a prison.’ 

Keziah tried to swallow the piece 
of cheese she was eating, but her 
throat seemed to close to it. In- 
stinct more than reason, Barnaby’s 
visits perhaps most of all, guided 
her to a right guess. 

‘Are you speaking of Belle An- 
nesley ?” 

‘Right you are.’ 

‘She will have but three hun- 
dred a-year, Barnaby. Her half- 
brother out in the torrid zone, 
Walter Annesley, takes the larger 
portion of it.’ 

‘Right in theory, Keziah, wrong 
in fact. Walter Annesley is dying, 
and Belle will take the whole. The 
last West-India mail brought news 
of some slight accident he had met 
with ; the one in to-day says it has 
turned out serious, and that there’s 
not a chance of his life. As things 
have come to the present low ebb 
with me, it may be worth while to 
think of her.’ 

‘Do you care for her very 
much ?” 

‘ She’s a nice little thing. 

Another lump to swallow. 

‘Enough to take her with only 
the three hundred ?” 

‘Certainly not. I’d see her 
somewhere first. Unless I had 
money myself, I'd not wed a girl 
with only that sum if she were a 
royal princess.’ 

‘Then, Barnaby, wait until Wal- 
ter Annesley shall really be dead 
before you commit yourself.’ 

‘I never intended to do other- 
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wise. You can’t teach me, Keziah. 
What do you say?—money go to 
Walter Annesley’s children? No; 
it comes to Belle if he dies in his 
mother’s lifetime. A fellow went 
in and saw the will for me at 
Doctors’ Commons.’ 

Keziah might be pardoned if a 
doubt crossed her. 

‘That would be a rather unusual 
will, would it not, Barby ?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ indifferently answered 
Barby. ‘Curious to say, there’s 
no provision made for the fellow’s 
marrying ; contingency doesn’tseem 
to have occurred to the old father. 
If Walter survives his stepmother, 
the share goes to him; if he dies 
in his mother’s lifetime, all goes to 
Belle. Shall wait and see how 
things turn. Ifcertificate of funeral 
comes over, may go in for her 
then ; don’t know yet.’ 

In Keziah Dawkes’s heart of 
hearts she thought her brother 
would, from his two special pro- 
pensities, love of roving and love 
of spending, be an unfit man to 
marry, unless the acquired fortune 
were commensurate with the sacri- 
fice. 

‘Eight hundred a-year for you 
would be nothing, Barnaby. It 
might about keep you in gloves 
and cigars.’ 

‘Seems to be standing just now 
between me and that delectable 
place the workhouse,’ responded 
the Captain. ‘Shall make up my 
mind, one way or the other, when 
next West-India mail comes in.’ 

‘And that may bring different 
news,’ said Keziah dreamily. ‘ And 
the girl might not have you, after 
all,’ 

‘Can make tolerably sure of that 
beforehand,’ returned the gallant 
Captain, a complacent smile on his 
satisfied face. ‘I wish old mother 
Garston was dead and buried, and 
I had got her money.’ 

‘She says she has made her will, 
and left all away from you, Barby.’ 
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* Don’t believe her, though.’ 

‘O Barby! She says awfully 
hard things, but they are nearly 
always true. At the best, things 
in regard to her are at an uncer- 
tainty.’ 

‘Yes; the uncertainty is the devil 
of it,’ retorted Captain Dawkes.’ 

Keziah rang for the tray to be 
taken away. While this was being 
done, he went to the window and 
looked out. The heavy rain had 
been but a storm ; the streets were 
drying again. Captain Dawkes 
called for his coat and the wet 
umbrella, and went out. 

Keziah sat on alone. Books and 
a newspaper lay on the table, but 
she took up neither. The world 
that night seemed to be steeped in a 
vista of gloom, the future to have an 
ominous, undefined shadow spread 
before it. In former days she had 
been blindly tolerant to her bro- 
ther’s faults; but his exceeding 
recklessness in getting into debt, 
his utter improvidence, were very 
plain to her now. She took his 
part against Mrs. Garston and all 
else, but she could not help seeing 
that the stern old lady had good 
reason for her sternness. ‘ If I set 
him free, he will begin at once and 
run up a fresh ladder of debts, and 
where is it to end? Mrs. Garston 
had impressively asked. The very 
words came into Keziah’s mind 
now as she sat; and all the answer 
she could give was, ‘I don’t know 
where.’ 

No, Keziah did not. And she 
might thank Heaven that the fore- 
knowledge was spared her. 

The returning of the umbrella 
and getting his own, afforded an 
excuse for paying a night-visit at 
Mrs. Annesley’s. Belle happened 
to be alone in the drawing-room 
when he entered. She was seated 
on a footstool at a corner of the 
hearth, a book lying listless on her 
lap, and her favourite blue ribbons 
falling from her golden hair. Up 
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she started, her whole frame in a 
joyous tremor, her cheeks damask, 
her heart wild. But in manner she 
stood quiet asa lamb. Neverthe- 
less the experienced Captain saw 
the signs ; his great dark eyes bent 
on her their most fascinating light. 

‘Alone’ he whispered, making 
a prisoner of her hands. 

She hardly knew what she ans- 
wered him. In the tumult that his 
presence induced, words fell from 
her mechanically. Mamma had 
stayed in the dining-room, finish- 
ing a letter to Walter; Sarah had 
stepped in to see Mrs. Lowther. 

‘ My pretty one !’ exclaimed the 
Captain, who was an adept in 
charming phrases. 

‘I—we—did not expect to see 
you again this evening,’ said poor, 
fluttering, confused Belle. 

‘I would never be away from 
you if I could help it,’ said the 
great story-teller. And the words 
were sweeter to her ear than the 
sweetest honey. 

‘But I fancy sometimes your 
mother does not care to see me 
here too often,’ he added, never 
having released the hands. ‘I 
have an excuse for her to-night. 
What will you do without me, 
Belle, when I go back to Ireland ? 

A pang shot through her heart. 
When ¢hat should happen, all the 
sunshine would go out of her young 
life. Her cheek paled a little ; the 
blue eyes, lifted momentarily to his, 
had wet eyelashes. Captain Dawkes 
suddenly clasped her to him, and 
kissed her face with what seemed 
to Belle heaven’s own kisses. 

* My darling ! 

But the approaching step of Mrs. 
Annesley was heard. The Captain 
took his seat decorously on a re- 
mote chair; and Belle hid her eyes 
and her blushing face, feeling as if 
she were in a dream of some sweet 
enchantment. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FUNERAL. 


‘WELL, ifhe ain’t a grand sight! 
Why, his head’s a-stretching all 
down past here, and his tail’s not 
out o’ the lodge-gates yet !’ 

The speaker was a country-wo- 
man, peeping from the partially- 
opened door of one of a row of 
cottages. The doors of all, were 
similarly being peeped through, 
though the shutters to the win- 
dows were closed ; and the women 
and children who were thus gazing 
exhibited signs of having quitted 
their household occupations to 
look at the passing sight. 

The intelligent reader may ima- 
gine, by the woman’s remark, that 
some indescribable animal of fabu- 
lous length was looming by. But 
it was nothing of the sort: for the 
‘head’ was represented by two 
solemn mutes, gorgeously apparel- 
led in the blackest of black, and 
the ‘tail’ by a couple of under- 
taker’s men, equally orthodox to 
look at. The middle comprised all 
the paraphernalia of a most extra- 
vagant funeral— coaches, horses, 
plumes, velvets, fringe, batons, at- 
tendants, carriers, mourners, rib- 
bons, crape, white handkerchiefs, 
and pomp and vanity. 

‘I wonder what he cost, now! 
continued the woman, in the ver- 
nacular of the locality, which did 
not pay particular regard to gen- 
ders. ‘He'll bea sight to remem- 
ber, he will; and to tell our chil- 
dren on, when we grows old.’ 

‘Ah, she have done the thing 
handsome, she have; she haven't 
spared no money,’ replied the ma- 
tron at the contiguous door, to 
whom the observation had been 
made. 

‘No more she oughtn’t to spare 
it,’ retorted the first, inean indig- 
nant tone. ‘ Ain’t it the last money 
he'll cost her?” 
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‘Except the moniment over his 


grave in the church. They'll put 
him up a brave one, from the flag- 
stones to the roof. But, I say, 
what was up, that it were put off 
from yesterday till to-day? The 
bur’al were fixed for yesterday.’ 
‘Some relation of young ma- 
dam’s, that had to come from Lun- 
non for it, and he didn’t get here.’ 
The speaker turned her head, 
and saw for the first time that a 
stranger was standing at her elbow. 
A tall, dark, gentlemanly-looking 
man, who had been sauntering list- 
lessly up the road, and halted to 
gaze at the passing procession. 
‘Whose funeral is that?’ he in- 
quired of the woman. 
‘Mr. Canterbury’s, sir,’ she re- 


plied, dropping a curtsey. ‘ Mr. 
Canterbury’s of the Rock.’ 
‘A magnificent funeral. He 


must have been a man of some 
note.’ 

‘ The richest gentleman for miles 
round, sir,’ answered the other 
woman, whose tongue was the 
readiest. ‘He were our landlord.’ 

‘Ah,’ returned the stranger, 
glancing down the row of cottages, 
‘that explains why you are all shut 
up.’ 

‘There’s not a house on the 
estate, sir, poor or rich, but what’s 
shut close to-day. He has been 
took off sudden, like, at last; and 
not to say an old man neither. 
But he has been ailing and ailing 
ever so long ! 

‘ Does he leave a family ” 

‘A young wife and child. He 
married her three summers agone. 
His own daughters were older nor 
she. Good ladies they be, and 
—There, sir, look, look! In that 
shiny black coach-and-four, what’s 
a passing now, there’s a gentleman 
a-sitting forrard ; you can see him 
well.’ 

‘What of him ?’ inquired the lis- 
tener, wondering at the sudden 
abruptness of the gossiping woman. 
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‘It’s Mr. Rufort, sir, Lord Rufort’s 
son ; and he married one of the 
young ladies, Miss Jane. He is 
our rector, but another gentleman 
is to bury Mr. Canterbury, and Mr. 
Rufort goes asa mourner. There! 
in that next shiny coach, that old 
gentleman with gray hair, a-sitting 
bolt upright, that’s Lord Rufort. 
It’s just the way he sits his horse, 
and never bends his head one way 
nor t’other. The young ladies have 
not been friendly at the Rock of 
late, but they have went up since 
their father was took worse; all 
but Mrs. Rufort, and she’s ill, and 
couldn’t leave the rectory.’ 

But that the gentleman, listening 
to all this, was very much pre- 
occupied with his own affairs, not 
very satisfactory at the present 
moment, and accorded but half an 
ear and no real attention, he might 
have recognised the deceased as 
one whom he knew at least by 
name. But it was a positive fact 
that he did not. 

‘ What is this village called ?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Chilling, sir.’ 

‘Chilling, eh! And a chilling 
kind of place it seems to be,’ he 
mentally concluded, as he went 
strolling on his road again. 

The funeral procession moved 
on to a distant church, to the Can- 
terbury vault; and in an hour's 
course the living portion of it 
moved back again. A very few of 
the followers entered the Rock ; 
the greater number stepped into 
their private carriages, and were 
driven to their respective homes. 
Lord Rufort, when requested to 
go in, started off to his chariot with 
his iron-gray head in the air, as if 
there were something indoors that 
displeased him. Mr. Carlton, of 
the Hall, went in; Mr. Rufort, 
Mr. Norris, and Thomas Kage. 
The women, as we heard, said the 
ceremony had been put off for a 
day ; it was on account of Thomas 
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Kage. When summoned to attend 
the funeral, he had pleaded in- 
ability to absent himself from Lon- 
don, and then there went up a 
more peremptory request, urging 
his attendance. 

The family were assembled in 
the library. Mrs. Canterbury, 
young and lovely, in her heavy 
black robes and a dandified apolo- 
gy for a widow’s cap, sat with her 
boy on her knee; Mrs. Kage, a 
mass of jet, with a new spreading 
black fan, was on a sofa near; on 
the other side were the two Miss 
Canterburys. Mrs. Rufort was un- 
able to quit home; Mrs. Dunn 
was somewhere in Germany. 
Thomas Kage shook hands with 
Mrs. Canterbury in silence, and 
simply bowed to the rest. He had 
arrived only an hour before the 
one fixed for the funeral. 

The weighty business for which 
they were assembled was that of 
hearing the will read. Perhaps no 
one present, save the solicitor who 
had drawn it up, knew what its 
provisions would really turn out 
to be. 

Mr. Norris proceeded to read it; 
and the listeners found that rumour, 
for once in a way, had been correct. 
The unjust testament, formerly so 
much talked about, had never been 
altered. Almost all the property 
was bequeathed to the new wife 
and child; Mrs. Kage inherited 
ten thousand pounds, the four 
daughters of the deceased five 
thousand each. 

‘* And I appoint Thomas 
Charles Carr Kage the trustee for 
my son Thomas until he shall at- 
tain his majority, and I appoint 
him also sole executor.”’ 

The above sentence (legally 
confirmed in other portions of the 
will), when read out with emphasis 
by Mr. Norris, was heard with sur- 
prise by several in the room, and 
with the most intense surprise by 
Thomas Kage himself. His thin 








face flushed, and the thought that 
crossed him was, ‘I shall refuse to 
act.’ 

‘Would anyone wish to look at 
the will? inquired Mr. Norris, 
breaking the silence that fell upon 
the room. 

‘O dear, no.’ murmured Mrs. 
Kage, in her simpering, affected 
voice, as she fanned herself with 
the great black fan, and sprinkled 
some essence on the floor. ‘ You 
can put it up, Mr. Norris.’ 

Perhaps the lawyer deemed that 
the Honourable Mrs. Kage did not 
represent the interests of the whole 
company, for he held it out, and 
glanced at Mr. Rufort. But Mr. 
Rufort gave a bow of denial. 

‘There is no more to be seen 
than you have read, Norris, and 
our seeing it would not alter it,’ 
observed the plain-speaking Mr. 
Carlton. ‘My dears,’ he added, 
walking up to the Miss Canter- 
burys, ‘is it your wish to look at 
it?” 

‘ To what end ?—as you observe,’ 
replied Miss Canterbury. ‘ No.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted 
Thomas Kage, apparently intend- 
ing the apology to be general, but 
speaking to Mr. Norris. ‘ How is it 
that I am appointed trustee and 
executor ?” 

‘I obeyed Mr. Canterbury’s di- 
rections, sir; I know no more,’ 
was the answer. And Thomas 
Kage, who would have liked to 
say two or three things, thought 
better of it, and compressed his 
lips to silence. 

Mr. Rufort rose to leave. Mrs. 
Kage, who seemed to be assuming 
a good deal of authority, and to 
cloak it under a more than custo- 
mary display of inertness, stretched 
out her fan and tapped him. 

‘My dear Mr. Rufort, you are 
not going! We expect you to re- 
main. There’s a cold collation 
laid in the dining-room.’ 

‘Thank you. Mrs. Rufort’s in- 
VOL, V. 
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disposition obliges me to go home. 
—Olive, shall I take charge of you 
and Millicent?’ he continued in a 
low tone to Miss Canterbury. 

Miss Canterbury’s reply was to 
rise and put her arm within his. 
‘We will also wish you good-day, 
Mrs. Canterbury.’ 

‘Dear me, how very unsocial! 
broke in Mrs. Kage, as she had 
recourse to her smelling-salts. ‘We 
thought you would all have stayed 
with us, dearest Miss Canterbury,’ 

The young widow rose and spoke 
in some hesitation. ‘Olive, I shall 
be happy if you will remain. Do 
not bear malice. This disposal of 
his property was my husband's 
own act.’ 

‘ Malice ! returned Miss Canter- 
bury, and her tone was certainly 
free from it, ‘we do not bear any; 
you are mistaken if you think so. 
To-day is not a day for the indulg- 
ence of malice, Mrs. Canterbury.’ 

‘At least say farewell in cor- 
diality.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury put out her 
hand, and Olive took it. Olive 
then stooped and kissed the child, 
her young half-brother, a gentle 
little fellow, now two years old. 
Whatever undue influence had 
been at work to give him the for- 
tune, part of which ought to have 
been hers and her sisters’, it was 
no doing of the child’s, and Olive 
Canterbury was too just to visit it 
upon him. Millicent also kissed 
him, and followed her sister and 
Mr. Rufort from the room. 

‘And now I'll go,’ cried Mr. 
Carlton, ‘and I wish you good-day, 
ladies. And I wish yow luck over 
your office, sir,’ he added in a 
marked manner to Mr. Kage: ‘it 
is one I and my old friend, Lord 
Rufort, scorned to undertake. 
Good-day, Norris.’ 

Mr. Norris had been folding up 
the will, and now laid it on the 
table. ‘Sir, said he to Mr. Kage, 
‘ any information or assistance that 
L 
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you may require, I shall be ready 
to afford.’ And again the words 
of rejection rose to Thomas Kage’s 
lips, and again he did not speak 
them. 

The lawyer bowed himself out 
of the room, and Mrs. Kage rose. 
The affair had altogether gone off 
so much more peaceably than she 
had anticipated, that, inwardly, she 
was in a glow of congratulation. 

‘I feel inclined to retire and 
compose myself foran hour. These 
gloomy epochs in daily life try one’s 
nerves distressingly: it is a mercy 
they don’t come often. Of all 
ceremonies, funerals are the worst 
for delicate susceptibilities, and a 
will-reading——Thomas, you see, 
now, why a second and more ur- 
gent summons was despatched to 
you,’ Mrs. Kage broke off her fan- 
ning and her sentence to say. ‘I 
am sure you will look well after 
my dear child’s interests and the 
little chickabiddy’s.’ 

The little chickabiddy had be- 
taken himself to the window, and 
stood on a chair in his short black 
frock, looking out. As Thomas 
Kage came back from closing the 
door after the lady and her fan, 
Mrs. Canterbury could but notice 
the marked expression of severity 
on his countenance. 

‘ Thomas, you are angry! What 
is the matter?’ 

‘Allow me to put the question 
to you, Mrs. Canterbury, that Mr. 
Norris could not answer. Whose 
doing was it to make me executor 
to this will ?” 

‘I think my husband was the 
first to propose it; and I and 
mamma gladly acquiesced. There 
is no one I can feel so safe with as 
you.’ 

‘You ought to have inquired, 
first of all, whether I was willing to 
act.’ 

‘Would you have refused?’ 

‘Yes. As others had already 
done.’ 
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‘ Others had not,’ she returned. 
‘ There was only Mr. Carlton.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. There was 
Lord Rufort.’ 

‘But Lord Rufort was an inte- 
rested party. He wanted a lot of 
money left to Jane. My husband 
only asked those two.’ 

‘I wish he had asked me. I 
feel this as a blow. I really do.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury did not like 
the tone. ‘You had better de- 
cline to act now,’ she said in petu- 
lant resentment. 

*I think I shall, was his unex- 
pected answer. 

*O Thomas! You do not care 
what becomes of my interests?’ 

‘I am anxious for your best in- 
terests, Caroline. But, ere con- 
senting to take part in a thing like 
this, a man should sit down and 
count the cost.’ 

‘What cost ?” 

‘This will is one that will have 
censures cast upon it from far and 
wide. ‘The world will bitterly con- 
demn it and all who have part in 
it.’ 

‘We know 
scorn is worth.’ 

‘Ay, Caroline; but I spoke of 
the scorn of good men. I, as your 
relative and the sole executor of 
the will, cannot hope to escape it ; 
complicity is the least dark re- 
proach that will be thrown at me. 
It has already begun: when Miss 
Canterbury and her sister bowed 
to me on quitting the room, and 
when Mr. Carlton followed with 
his marked words, I felt like a 
guilty accomplice, conscious that I 
was appearing as such to them.’ 

‘I remember, a long while ago, 
you took ¢heir parts 

‘Yes,’ he interrupted, ‘and the 
conversation I then held with you 
ought to have prevented my being 
thus drawn in. Caroline, I said 
all to you then that I thought I 
was justified in saying: I besought 
you not to suffer so unjust a will 
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to stand ; not to deprive Mr. Can- 
terbury’s daughters of their rights. 
Were the case mine, I would cut 
off my right hand before it should 
so grasp the property of others.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury let fall some 
tears. ‘My husband was a kind 
husband to me, and I will not hear 
this reproach cast upon his me- 
mory.’ 

‘I cast reproach on you, not on 
Mr. Canterbury. Heis gone. And 
were he not, were he sitting by 
your side now, I would honestly 
aver before him that to you re- 
proach was due, rather than to 
him. O Caroline, is it possible 
you can fancy the world does not 
see this transaction in its true 
light? That Mr. Canterbury was 
influenced to make this unjust will, 
is palpable as are the stars in 
heaven. ‘The acting element may 
have been your mother; but your 
boasted neutrality was equally cul- 
pable. He loved his daughters ; 
and by nature he was not an unjust 
man.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury wept in silence. 
Though she had never loved her 
husband, she felt natural grief at 
his death. In this moment she 
was feeling it much, and it was 
mixed up with a little self-reproach 
and a great deal of vexation. 

‘Just tell me one thing,’ she 
sobbed forth, as she drew her 
quiet little boy from the window 
to her knee; ‘is this a fit theme for 
the very day that my husband is 
put into his grave?” 

‘Perhaps it is not,’ he returned, 
‘but the conversation arose with 
circumstances; neither of us en- 
tered upon it with premeditation. 
We will resume it to-morrow, Ca- 
roline ; I will stay for it; and by 
that time I shall have reflected 
whether or not I will act.’ 

‘No, dissented Mrs. Canter- 
bury: ‘if you choose to take till 
to-morrow to decide whether you 
will perform the part of a friend to 
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me and this fatherless babe, you 
must do so; but if you have more 
to say on this point, say it now, 
for not another word will I listen 
to again,’ 

‘Not now: you have reminded 
me that to-day should be sacred.’ 

‘Now or never, she impetu- 
ously said ; ‘it shall be for the last 
time.’ 

‘Very well. My decision can- 
not be given now; but I will say 
what I have to say, and offer the 
advice I wish to offer. Unpalat- 
able though it may at first sound, 
I beseech you, Caroline, to weigh 
it well. It lies in your power to 
repair the injustice of the will: do 
so. At least, in a small degree; I 
fear it would be useless for me, or 
anyone, to urge more. Make 
over to the Miss Canterburys a 
sum which will secure to them the 
income recently allowed them by 
their father. And should this little 
fellow ever be taken from you,’ 
added Mr. Kage, laying his hand 
upon the child’s head, ‘ divide 
your fortune with them.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury opened her 
eyes in wide astonishment. Give 
over money that would bring them 
in fifteen hundred a-year !—divide 
her substance with them in the 
event of the child’s death! She 
truly thought Thomas Kage must 
be a little mad to suggest it. 

‘Your ideas were always uto- 
pian, ‘Thomas,’ she said, when a 
few almost angry words had 
passed. 

‘ The time may come when you 
will see that it is what you ought 
to do,’ was his calm answer. 

At least Mrs. Canterbury could 
not see it now. In her heart she 
was a miser, loving money ; loving 
show, and all the other good things 
that money can bring. And she 


took refuge in a subterfuge. 

‘I would not so insult my hus- 
band’s memory as to render his 
acts null and void. 


He appor- 
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tioned his money as he judged 
well, and I shall abide by the de- 
cision.’ 

‘I will wish you good-bye for 
the present then, Caroline.’ 

She held out her hand to him, 
looking almost beseechingly into 
his face. 

‘You will act, Thomas ?’ 

‘When I have made up my mind 
you shall know the result. I can 
scarcely see which way my duty 
lies.’ 

As Mr. Kage was turning out of 
the park-gates into the high road, 
he came suddenly upon a gentle- 
man who seemed to be looking 
about him with some curiosity ; at 
the fine large house, at the magni- 
ficent old trees, at the deer that 
liked to rub their antlers against 
the massive trunks. It was the 
stranger who had talked to the 
gazing and gossiping women earlier 
in the day. There ensued a mu- 
tual recognition. 

‘ Kage, it’s never you ! 

‘ Captain Dawkes, I think. How 
are you? I supposed you had 
sailed for India. The departure 
of your regiment was announced 
some weeks ago.’ 

‘Captain Dawkes no longer, un- 
less by courtesy ; I have sold out. 
Which way are you walking ? This? 
I'll turn with you: all ways are the 
same to me, for I am an idle man 
just now, and a horribly bored 
one.’ 

He put his arm uninvited within 
that of Mr. Kage, and they went 
onwards. 

‘I leave for London to-night,’ 
remarked Mr. Kage. ‘Are you 
making a stay here ? 

‘The Fates know. Kage, you 
are a good fellow, I remember 
that, of old; don’t proclaim to 
everybody you meet in London 
that you have seen me here. I am 
in a mess again, and am keeping 
out of the reach of sheriffs’ offi- 
cers,’ 
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‘The old story,’ said Mr. Kage 
pleasantly. ‘Be at ease. I will 
forget that I have seen you.’ 

‘ There’s a solitary public-house 
in a hamlet about a mile and a 
half from this, and I’ve taken up 
my quarters at it, telling the people 
I’m here for fishing. I got to it 
the night before last.’ 

‘From London ? 

‘London has not seen me this 
many a week past. From meander- 
ing about from one rural village to 
another, like a wandering ghost, I 
wish I was a ghost sometimes.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Garston still inexor- 
able ?” 

‘I suppose you know whether 
she is or not better than I do,’ re- 
torted Captain Dawkes. ‘You see 
her often ; I, never.’ 

‘I assure you I know nothing of 
your affairs. As a proof of it, I 
imagined you had sailed with the 
regiment. It must be quite a 
twelvemonth now since Mrs, Gar- 
ston has allowed me to mention 
your name. She told me she 
would throw her stick at my head 
if I ever breathed it again ; and I 
think she meant it.’ 

‘ Dreadful old tyrant muttered 
the ex-captain. 

Fate and fortune had been play- 
ing fast and loose with Barnaby 
Dawkes since we had last the plea- 
sure of seeing him. Walter An- 
nesley recovered, instead of dying, 
and Belle lost the promotion in- 
tended for her by the gallant Cap- 
tain. He continued to whisper 
love to her, to make the sunshine 
of her existence, and the girl was 
too happy even to think of any- 
thing more. The next turn in his 
fortune was a legacy inherited by 
Keziah. Ofcourse Barnaby fingered 
the whole of it; it relieved him 
from some of his worst embarrass- 
ments, and sent him back to his 
duty in Ireland. More debts were 
made then—it really seemed a 
mania with Captain Dawkes to 











make them, as if he were utterly 
unable to keep straight—and the 
old ones, unsettled yet, began to 
press heavilyupon him. Noresource 
remained but selling his commis- 
sion, unless Mrs. Garston would 
relent. Over to London he came 
again, and tried her. Keziah tried 
her. No, The best thing for 
Barby would be to sell-out, was all 
the answer she gave. And Barby 
did. A little while of ease and of 
extravagance, and of making sweet 
love again to Belle Annesley, and 
then more debts cropped up. Cap- 
tain Dawkes, quite on his beam- 
ends now, had to disappear from 
the busy world, and hide himself in 
remote districts. It was a strange 
chance that brought him to Chill- 
ing. 

‘What are you doing in this part 
of the country, Kage ?’ 

‘I came to attend Mr. Canter- 
bury’s funeral. Have you seen 
much of the scenery about here? 
It is very beautiful.’ 

‘What do I care for scenery? 
If it showed gold-mines, I might 
look at it. People are saying his 
will is an unjust one.’ 

‘Very unjust,’ replied Thomas 
Kage; ‘Mr. Canterbury has left 
his large fortune to his wife and 
son, to the exclusion of his daugh- 
ters. The good old notions of 
right and wrong seem to be out of 
fashion nowadays.’ 

‘Completely so,’ assented Mr. 
Dawkes. ‘Witness the conduct of 
that selfish old party in London 
next door to you.’ 

Thomas Kage smiled. 

‘I don’t know the Canterburys, 
for my part,’ observed Captain 
Dawkes ; ‘it’s all the same to me 
how the money’s left. Didn't 
know their place was in these parts 
until to-day. She is uncommonly 
charming, they say.’ 
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He alluded to Mrs. Canterbury. 
Thomas Kage did not encourage 
the conversation, and turned off to 
pay a visit at the Rectory, wishing 
his companion good-day. But 
when he came out again, there 
stood Captain Dawkes, waiting for 
another parting word. 

‘Kage, could you do a fellow a 
service ?” 

‘What is it? 

‘Lend me ten pounds. I’m re- 
gularly down in the world, and it 
will be an act of charity.’ 

‘I have nothing like so much 
money with me,’ replied Mr. Kage. 
‘And I must keep something for 
my fare up.’ 

Captain Dawkes bit his lips. 

*Couldn’t you borrow from some 
of the rich people down here ?” 

‘No, Dawkes, I cannot do that. 
I will see what I can lend you,’ 
he added, taking out his purse. 
* Five, six, and some silver. I can 
let you have four pounds, if it will 
be of any use.’ 

‘Make it five, Kage, make it 
five ; you don’t know how despe- 
rately I require it.’ 

The tone was one of painful en- 
treaty ; and Thomas Kage, after a 
moment’s hesitation, put five sove- 
reigns in his hand. It would en- 
tail his getting back to London in 
the cheapest manner ; but he was 
one who rather searched, than not, 
to make sacrifices for others. It 
was all one to Barnaby Dawkes ; 
provided he got the money, Kage 
might take the stoker’s place on 
the engine, and welcome. 

‘Try and say a good word for 
me with that ancient deaf mummy, 
Kage! She'll repay you the five 
pounds,’ continued the Captain with 
cool assurance. ‘Tell her you let 
me have it to keep me out of the 
slough of despond in the shape of 
the nearest pool.’ 


CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. VII. 


THE ROSSETTIS.—PART II. 


MR. DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Tue task of treating Mr. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti justlyin the matter 
of criticism is one which, though 
difficult almost to the point of 
impracticability, is far from un- 
grateful. To those who are in- 
timately acquainted with the pre- 
raphaélite movement from its com- 
mencement, this gentleman assumes 
the position of ‘ father’ of the move- 
ment, both in painting and liter- 
ature, notwithstanding the com- 
parative vagueness of idea con- 
veyed by his name to a public in 
whose ears the names of Holman 
Hunt, Millais, Ford Madox Brown, 


and others, are sounds of great 
significance. Whenever Mr. Dante 
Rossetti does come before the pub- 
lic, he is at least remarkable, and 
the task of appraising anything we 
can lay hold of produced by him 
is a more than ordinarily pleasant 


one. We shall perhaps be taken 
to task here on two counts : first, 
for hinting at the possibility of be- 
ing wnjust, for lack of evidence, 
to an artist who of his own free 
will withholds that evidence ; and, 
secondly, for venturing to assert 
that any critical task can possibly 
be either pleasant or unpleasant, 
or indeed anything whatever be- 
yond cold and passionless medium- 
ship between artist and public. 
*O, we hear some vehement reader 
exclaim, ‘justice, indeed! what 
can a man expect if he won't come 
forward? Besides—’ Stop, dear 
reader! save your vehemence. We 
are not concerned with the maz ; 
but we know by the certainty of 


witnesses, that he has produced 
much, and that much we find it 
hard to judge by a little; therefore, 
to the aggregate product of the 
genius we can scarcely fail to be 
unjust, while to the man there 
cannot, as you say, be much talk 
of injustice, ‘for man is man and 
master of his fate.’ So much for 
that point: ‘are you answered? 
Then for the other: ‘a magazine 
find criticism pleasant or unplea- 
sant?’ we hear from some gentle 
reader, ‘ How can a magazine have 
any feeling in the matter one way or 
the other?’ Well, strictly speaking, 
it ought not to have any ; or, at all 
events, it should not have enough 
to disturb the calmness of the im- 
personal ‘we’ by any suggestion 
of an underlying personality ; but 
it is probable that the abolition of 
feeling in all critical work imper- 
sonal in form would tend to lower 
the standard of intelligence, and 
reduce all criticism of unavowed 
authorship, say, to the level of ordi- 
nary journalism. The fact is, gentle 
reader, that beneath the seeming 
indifferent exterior of the editorial 
‘we,’ there usually exist, not, as 
might be supposed, a multiplicity 
of variously constructed human 
machines, who have been brought, 
by some influence or another, to 
mete out praise to this man and 
blame to that by a set and im- 
movable rule, but just the throb- 
bing heart and reflecting brain of 
one man or woman, as the case 
may be. True, this man or woman 
is answerable to the idiosyncrasies 
of his editor; but at the same time, 
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what is written and signed ‘we’ 
may generally be taken to have 
been first thought by that one par- 
ticular man or woman. Seeing, 
then, that the ‘we’ is merely the 
conventional garb of one human 
heart and brain, it must not be 
forgotten that that heart has its 
own particular set of feelings in 
regard to art as well as in regard 
to matters unconnected with criti- 
cism, and that that particular brain 
has its own special preconceived 
or predeveloped notions of what is 
art and what is not. So, to come 
round to the point of departure, it 
is not at all inconceivable that that 
brain, if it be a properly construct- 
ed one, should discern differences 
between what is pleasing and what 
is unpleasing ; and that that heart, 
being merely a human one, should 
feel, unless it were a very crabbed 
heart indeed, pleasure in reading 
and praising good poetry, and no 
pleasure in reading and condemn- 
ing wretched trash—which never- 


theless stands in competition and 
claims to be read, and, being read, 


claims to be condemned. On 
naked knees of humanity, then, 
pardon is craved for this double 
digression ; and now veiling man- 
hood or womanhood, as the case 
may be, with the editorial ‘we,’ 
let us creep back into imperson- 
ality, and return to Mr. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

To a public not allowed a fair 
opportunity of judging for itself 
concerning the pictorial ability of 
Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, it 
must be not a little annoying to 
have the mysteriously enshrined 
talents of that gentleman as a 
painter frequently cast in its teeth; 
and the more especially must this 
annoyance assert itself when it is 
considered that, from what we do 
know, the vague encomiums passed 
about would not seem to be with- 
out foundation, Mr. William Ros- 
setti tells us, in so many words, 
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that he considers his brother Dante 
not less than the greatest of the 
great preraphaélite painters of the 
present day ; and Mr. Swinburne, 
whose first book was “ affection- 
ately inscribed to Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,” devoted a considerable 
space in his pamphlet on the last 
Royal-Academy Exhibition to the 
description of sundry works which 
he had seen in his friend’s studio 
(or elsewhere, but not on the walls 
of the Academy*), and even went 
so far as to transcribe certain son- 
nets which had been appended to 
the pictures by the artist. These 
sonnets, by the bye, were by far 
the most valuable things in the 
pamphlet—because poetry by Mr. 
Rossetti is both pleasant to read 
and rare to meet, whereas prose by 
Mr. Swinburne is neither particu- 
larly rare to meet, nor on the whole 
quite pleasant to read, although it 
must be admitted that his notes on 
drawings by the old masters at Flor- 
ence, published in the Fortnightly 
Review last year, are not only un- 
usually acute and finely-expressed 
criticism, but actually so tar free 
from his besetting faults of style 
and matter as to be really pleasur- 
able and profitable reading. For 
those sonnets we are really obliged 
to Mr. Swinburne; and we shall 
have occasion to take advantage 
of their publication in his pamphlet 
before closing the present article. 
In the mean time we may note, as 
an additional instance of the indi- 
rect connection of the name of Ros- 
setti with contemporary talent, as 
well asafurther tribute to his painter- 
faculty, that the first book of poems 
which the now celebrated Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris published was also 
dedicated to his ‘ friend Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, painter.’ Wherever 
we meet with this name (and what a 
happy name it is for a man of 

* See Tinsleys’ Magazine for August 1868 
—‘ Criticisms on Contemporaries: No. L, 
Mr, Algernon Charles Swinburne,’ 
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genius !) we find it coupled with 
the art of painting; and yet, be- 
yond the pale of what we may call 
the ‘ Rossetti clique’ and the cien- 
ttle of the painter himself, this 
gentleman is, to all intents and 
purposes, only palpably connected 
with the art believed to be his 
forte by means of a few book-illus- 
trations, wherein the designs are 
inadequately rendered by our faulty 
English school of woodcutters. 
Still, however rendered, these de- 
signs show the priceless attainments 
of delicate fancifulness and original 
creation. ‘There is not in one of 
them any element of commonplace 
or conventionality. Anybody may 
see these for himself; and an in- 
spection of the frontispieces and 
title-pages to Miss Christina Ros- 
setti’s two little volumes of poems 
will be quite sufficient to convince 
any judge of design and draughts- 
manship that Mr. Rossetti’s pic- 
tures cannot atallevents fail through 
bad drawing or meagre designing 
—a testimony which is supported 
by: his illustrations to Tennyson, 
also easy to inspect. 

The two illustrations to Miss 
Rossetti’s Goblin Market volume 
are strikingly fanciful, and there- 
fore strikingly suitable to the sub- 
ject; for they are both appendages 
to that exceedingly fanciful but 
delicately truthful poem which 
gives this volume its title, and are 
not connected with any of the 
other poems—mostly of a very 
different order. Goblin Market, 
though obviously allegorical, has 
a thoroughly objective exterior of 
fancifulness. It tells of two maid- 
ens who are importuned, ‘ evening 
by evening, among the brookside 
rushes, to buy the fruits which 
‘goblin-men’ cry for sale. It is 
an accepted maxim with the girls 
that these ‘ goblin-men’ are not to 
be patronised ; but while prudent 
Lizzie is entirely stanch against 
the temptation to buy the fruits, 
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imprudent and impulsive Laura 
lingers and dallies with the goblins, 
and is at last persuaded to buy 
with a lock of her hair. This is the 
incident which Mr. Rossetti has 
taken for the frontispiece. In the 
foreground kneels the fair-haired 
Laura, cutting the lock with a half- 
dreamy eagerness of expression, in 
face and attitude, which is excel- 
lently reproductive of the poet’s 
idea; and round the girl hustle 
and crowd the goblins—beast- 
headed and bird-headed creatures 
(to match the text), with a semi- 
comic variety of leers: all are 
rounding her in with proffered rich 
fruits, while up the bank in the 
background scampers Lizzie, look- 
ing back at her sister, and not 
heeding the beck of a rat-headed 
goblin, whose white outstretched 
hand serves in the composition the 
purpose of an index to the black 
retreating figure of the girl, thus 
compacting the subject. 

This picture is noteworthy for 
its fulness and variety of action, 
and for the firm and unstrained 
gathering of the whole into a 
composition which fills the small 
allotted space without crowding, 
and fills that space with various 
motion—even a few scratches of 
blown tree and windy sky seeming 
to render the sense of movement. 
The other picture—the title-page 
—takes up the two girls at com- 
plete external rest; but here, too, 
there is variety — variety of rest. 
Both maidens are sleeping on one 
couch, pillowed ‘ golden head by 
golden head.’ Both are grand- 
throated, massy-haired maidens of 
almost heroic mould, with full rich 
lips and long luscious-looking eye- 
lids suggestive of superb eyes. One 
sleeps the dead-calm sleep of quiet, 
with her head propped almost erect 
by the ample pillow ; and on her 
shoulder and bosom rests the head 
of the other, thrust forward as if 
she had laid it there with impetu- 
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osity : this other’s face has a shade 
of trouble upon it, and the hair is 
thrown back over the encircling 
wrist of the calm sleeper, whose 
other naked arm lies unstrained over 
the draped arm and shoulder of her 
who is evidently the eater of forbid- 
den fruit. She, seeming to sleep the 
troubled sleep of guilt, rests thus 
supported and encompassed by her 
blameless and untroubled sister— 
who, in the sequel of the tale, suc- 
ceeds by persevering bravery in 
rescuing the weaker one from the 
evil consequences of her weakness. 
Over the shoulder of the girl we 
have called the troubled sleeper 
is what we may presume to be her 
dream of goblins—namely, a bright 
circular space with four fantastic 
fruit-bearers depicted on it, in the 
same way that the dreams of Pha- 
raoh are depicted in Raphael’s 
well-known fresco in the Vatican. 
In the illustrated edition of 
Tennyson to which Mr. Rossetti 
contributed, the ordinariness of 
the collection of subjects is diluted 
by thirty preraphaélite pieces: of 
these, the five from Mr. Rossetti’s 
pencil are the chief attraction to 
connoisseurs; for, while the seven 
by Mr. Holman Hunt are all un- 
impeachable in draughtsmanship, 
there are but two, or perhaps three, 
that are remarkably beautiful, while 
Mr. Rossetti’s are all very beauti- 
ful, and of far greater collective 
importance in regard to composi- 
tion and imagination. Of the 
eighteen by Millais that make up 
the quantum of preraphaélitism, 
there is not one which is in any 
sense as great or as attractive as 
any one of the other twelve. Per- 
haps the most openly charming of 
Mr. Rossetti’s is the picture of 
‘Mythic Uther’s deeply-wounded 
son ... dozing in the Vale of Ava- 
lon, and watched by weeping 
queens,’ which has not been so 
ill-handled by the woodcutter’s 
apprentices as some would seem 
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to have been. Galahad at the 
shrine, and Launcelot gazing upon 
the dead ‘ Lady of Shallott,’ are not 
a whit less beautiful, and both are 
more worthy of praise in respect of 
the greater technical difficulties in- 
volved in the treatment which the 
artist has elected to give to the 
subjects. We can imagine that 
the drawings for these pieces must 
have been something very exqui- 
site. 

For the discussion of Mr. Dante 
Rossetti as a poet, we really have 
tangible and, to a certain extent, 
substantial materials; but here 
again artist and critic are under a 
disadvantage ; for the productions 
of his which are at the same time 
mature as to period of publication 
and substantial as to quantity are 
only translations, though it must 
be admitted that they have greater 
merit than rhythmic translations 
worse than the best ; while his origi- 
nal poems (original in the full sense) 
are both scanty in quantity and, 
for the most part, early in date of 
production. ‘The greater number 
of these pieces were published as 
long ago as 1850, quite in the in- 
fancy of the preraphaélite move- 
ment; and his book of translations 
from the Italian, Zhe Early /talian 
Poets, came out in 1861. Some of 
these translations showed, in the 
matter of execution, a considerable 
advance on the early pieces ; and 
when it was announced on the fly- 
leaf of the book that a volume of 
verse by the translator was prepar- 
ing for publication under the title 
of Dante at Verona, and other Poems, 
there really seemed to be good rea- 
son for expecting something more 
than ordinarily meritorious. Inti- 
mate as Mr. Rossetti had been 
with the subject of Dante, whose 
Vita Nuova, with a group of minor 
poems, is among the pieces trans- 
lated in Zhe Early Jtalian Poets, 
it was rational enough to suppose 
that the subject of the great exile 
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at Verona would be, at all events, 
feelingly dealt with; and that was 
one important element of success. 
Another lay in the evident facility 
of versification and imaginativeness 
of thought elsewhere displayed by 
the author. But here, as with the 
best pictorial productions of Mr. 
Rossetti, the public curiosity was 
doomed to remain unslaked—/or 
the promised book never made its ap- 
pearance. It is understood that 
the author abandoned the idea of 
publication under circumstances of 
a peculiarly melancholy nature, and 
that the Ms. was not only withheld 
from transferrence to print, but was 
actually destroyed. 

Our present task is very much of 
the crying-over-spilt-milk order, for 
it is to show that we have really 
lost something by the suppression 
of the volume ; and this can only 
be shown by a deduction from the 
materials which adverse circum- 
stances have not succeeded in 
wresting entirely from us. Zhe 
Early Italian Poets is the only 
poetical production of Mr. Rossetti 
which can be readily obtained: 
that, we are ashamed to say, con- 
sidering what an excellent book it 
is, is still ‘in print’ in its first edi- 
tion ; but the fugitive pieces of an 
original nature, which would doubt- 
less have been included in the 
volume that never came out, are 
not to be had without some little 
seeking, being scattered through a 
few numbers of defunct magazines, 
generally forgotten, though trea- 
sured by a few and eagerly sought 
by a few more. 

Most of the poems are very 
short—many of them sonnets; but 
none, however short, are without 
the great essential of poetry—a 
beautiful form well freighted with 
thought or feeling. The two most 
important which we know are J/y 
Sister’s Sleep and The Blessed Damo- 
sel; and although the latter is the 
most prized among the circle of 
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admirers, the former is, to our 
thinking, the most deserving of 
praise on the whole, chiefly on ac- 
count of the preference we should 
accord to its subject. Both are 
penetrated alike with an exquisite 
sense of the pathetic, and both are 
executed entirely in the same me- 
thod; but while Zhe Blessed Da- 
mozel is essentially medizeval in its 
general tone and many of its ideas, 
My Sister's Sleep is on a subject 
which is universally appreciable. 
In The Blessed Damozel, one tells 
of his lady in heaven, and of her 
thoughts, sayings, and doings while 
waiting his arrival from the land of 
the living ; and although the sub- 
ject is one of much apparent diffi- 
culty, the poet has managed it so 
exquisitely that any cultivated per- 
son must at once see that the re- 
sult is a poem in every sense of the 
word. But Zp Sister’s Sleep is a 
simple deathbed scene on Christ- 
mas-eve, and its pathos is of an 
order that must come home to all 
who have felt or imagined what it 
is to yield a loved one to the inex- 
orable summons of death—and who 
has not felt or imagined this? 

In both of these poems Mr. 
Dante Rossetti shows—and indeed 
elsewhere the same remark applies 
to his work—a strong sense of out- 
ward form which is not to be called 
realism, because that term with us 
usually has an implication of the 
vulgarising tendencies of low art, 
while this sense of form is coupled 
with great imagination: it is the 
same sense that we remarked upon 
in treating of Mr. William Morris,* 
displayed in dwelling upon the sa- 
lient externals of the subject, whe- 
ther highly imaginative or not. A 
poet who had not this faculty in 
some degree could not of course 
produce anything but vague sha- 
dows of creation; but it will be 

* See Tinsleys’ Magazine for October 1868 


—Criticisms on Contemporaries: No. IIL, 
Mr, William Morris.’ 
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seen, from the extracts we shall 
give, that Mr. Rossetti possesses 
it in a remarkable degree. The 
Blessed Damozel is unquestionably 
a very imaginative subject—as far 
removed, indeed, from ‘realism’ as 
possible ; and yet, in imagining it, 
Mr. Rossetti never seems to have 
lost sight for a moment of the 
colour and detail of his thought. 
The following are the first two 
stanzas of the poem: 


* The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 
Her eyes knewmore of restand shade 
Than waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were 
seven. 
Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 
And her hair lying down her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn.’ 
Without any appearance of strain- 
ing for a local colour foreign to the 
natural sense of the artist, this is a 
picture as vivid and tender as the 
pure delicate angel-pieces of An- 
gelico; and although it has a much 
stronger implication of flesh and 
blood than ever showed itself 
through the tempera of the monk, 
it is yet strangely suggestive of 
him. There is something calm 
and pure in the thought, and a 
pre-renaissance simplicity, which go 
almost inevitably with the name of 
the great Frate. But conventual 
the poem is of, in the slightest de- 
gree; and in a subsequent verse 
we get flesh and blood plainly 
enough among the attributes of the 
‘blessed damozel,’ as conceived of 
by the earthly lover, but still the 
purity which comes of exquisite 
calmness : 
* And still she bowed above the vast 
Waste sea of worlds that swarm; 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm; 
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And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.’ 
Here is the element which we do 
not get from Fra Angelico, though 
his contemporary Lippo Lippi did 
not fail in it. We might gaze for 
ever on Angelico’s pictures, whether 
of virgins or angels, cherubim or 
seraphim, and calmness and purity 
we should never miss; but flesh 
and blood?—no! ‘We come to 
brother Lippo for all that — ste 
perfecit opus; and Mr. Dante Ros- 
setti, with lilies and vestments and 
aureoles held in an almost palpable 
atmosphere of medizeval faith, has 
yet the courage to make his picture 
by the superaddition of what the 
daring innovator of the cloisters 
filled his heavenly and earthly be- 
ings with, regardless of the out- 
cries of monk and prior. The poem 
of Zhe Blessed Damozel is one which 
it is almost futile to criticise and 
make extracts from; and yet we 
have no other method of convey- 
ing what we wish; and we must 
cut it further. Having, then, with 
the high daring of a true artist, 
conveyed the element of real flesh 
and blood into the region of a 
medizval heaven, Mr. Ressetti has 
prepared us to hear the speech of 
the blessed damozel, and the poem 
flows without a shade of violence 
into speech that would be as sweet 
and intelligible to the ears of an 
ordinary lover as the speech of a 
maiden still on earth—speech with 
love and aspiration in it, but with- 
out any passion that is not exalted : 
*«] wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said, 
“ Have I not prayed in heaven ?— 
on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 
Are not two prayers a perfect 
strength ? 


And shall I feel afraid ?’’ ’ 


Woven into the speech which opens 
thus is a series of exquisite pictures 
of heavenly occupations (still me- 
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dizeval) to be engaged in ‘ when he 
comes.’ The ‘dear mother,’ the 
angels with their aureoles, singing 
‘to their citherns and citoles,’ the 
virgin’s five handmaidens, ‘whose 
names are five sweet symphonies,’ 
the souls mounting up to God, 
who go ‘by her like thin flames,’ 
even the ‘mystic Dove,’ all find 
their place in the soliloquy of the 
blessed damozel, dreaming how 
she and her earth-abiding lover 
will gain their perfect rest and 
happiness when he comes. Her 
ultimate aspiration is simple and 
lovely : 

* Only to live as once on earth 

At peace—only to be 
As then awhile, forever now 


Together, I and he.’ 


This conception of personal love 
not abated by the rare atmosphere 
of a higher life, but purified, 
strengthened, and made perfect, is 
an exquisite conception. This is 
better, more solidly satisfying, 
yields a more unmingled, because 
more pure, pleasure than any 
ravening tirade about ‘stinging lips’ 
and ‘eyes insatiable’ and beauty 
that ‘ bites likes a beast,’ however 
faultlessly such tirade be woven 
into verse. One stanza of this ex- 
quisite damozel’s white thought 
and tender sentiment is worth 
twenty volumes of mosaics pieced 
together from the stale though ro- 
sily dyed relics of the love that 
‘has no abiding, but dies before 
the kiss.’ 

My Sister's Sleep is one of a 
series of poems, whether executed 
or merely projected we are unable 
to say. It appears as No. 1 of 
Songs of One Household, but it is 
the only one of such songs that 
we have been able to meet in print. 
It opens with the simple and direct 
sentence, ‘She fell asleep on 
Christmas-eve ; and the poet then 
sketches-in the scenery of his sub- 
ject vividly and firmly, but all with 
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the same direct simplicity. The 
sad interior has but three figures 
in it—the narrator, ‘my sister,’ and 
‘our mother, who had leaned over 
the bed from chime to chime.’ 
After the interior and its inmates 
have been placed before us, con- 
spicuous in the solemn dimness of 
mingled candle-light, fire-light, and 
moon-light, the narrator says : 


‘I had been sitting up some nights, 
And my tired mind felt weak and 
blank ; 
Like a sharp strengthening wine, 
it drank 
The stillness and the broken lights. 
* . 4 * 
Twelve struck. That sound, which 
all the years 
Hear in each hour, crept off; and 
then 
The ruffled silence spread again, 
Like water that a pebble stirs.’ 


The whole dead-still action of 
the poem is given in touches of 
exquisite half-silent sound such as 
this ; and the whole pitch has an 
extraordinary, almost inexplicable, 
muffled breathlessness. ‘This is 
partly managed by the fit selection 
of incidents of sound, and partly 
by the slow short step of the 
measure. ‘The mother rises at the 
birth of the Christmas-day to utter 
the words ‘Glory unto the newly- 
born ; and here we are told that 
‘her needles, as she laid them 
down, met lightly, and her silken 
gown settled.’ Meantime, the sis- 
ter, supposed to be asleep, is ac- 
tually lying dead, and the know- 
ledge of this is developed by an- 
other incident of muffled sound : 


¢ Just then in the room over us 
There was a pushing back of 
chairs, 
As some, who had sat unawares 
So late, now heard the hour and 
rose.’ 


This drives the anxious mother to 
the bedside, fearful lest the sounds 











should ‘have broken her long- 
watched-for rest;’ and then she 
learns that her cares are no longer 
of any avail. The concluding lines 
are : 


‘ Our mother bowed herself and wept; 
And both my arms fell, and I 
said : 
“God knows I knew that she 
was dead.” 
And there, all white, my sister 
slept. 


Then kneeling, upon Christmas morn 
A little after twelve o’clock, 
We said, ere the first quarter 

struck, 

“Christ’s blessing on the newly- 


born !”? 


It is quite impossible to convey 
by the meagre process of extrac- 
tion the sad simple beauty of this 
exquisite poem; for such is the 
compact unity of tone, such the 
delicacy of foreshadowing and se- 
quence of the whole, that it is even 
less divisible than Zhe Blessed 
Damozel, Neither the one poem 
nor the other is entirely free from 
faults, but they are of a very slight 
and remediable kind—such as an 
occasional roughness of rhythm 
and one or two imperfect rhymes. 
These would doubtless have dis- 
appeared entirely in a reprint as 
late as 1861, for there is nothing 
of this sort of any importance in 
the volume of translations; and the 
sonnets for which we have to thank 
Mr. Swinburne are faultless in exe- 
cution. In the volume of trans- 
lations we get an admirable sense 
of execution. Mr. Rossetti has 
laid down in his introduction what 
he considers should be the aim of 
a translator of poetry of one lan- 
guage into poetry of another; and 
we cannot but think that the ability 
he has displayed in carrying out 
his principles is ample earnest of 
his power and will to climb to 
the requisite height in execution 
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of original poetry of a class more 
extensive than his published pieces, 
and demanding more sustained 
exertion of powers. Mr. Rossetti 
tells us that the ‘life-blood’ of 
rhymed translation is ‘ that a good 
poem shall not be turned into a 
bad one.’ He says that ‘the only 
true motive for putting poetry into a 
fresh language must be to endow 
a fresh nation, as far as possible, 
with one more possession of beauty ; 
that ‘poetry not being an exact 
science, literality of rendering is 
altogether secondary to this chief 
aim ; that ‘when literality can be 
combined with what is thus the 
primary condition of success, the 
translator is fortunate, and must 
strive his utmost to unite them; 
and that ‘when such object can 
only be obtained by paraphrase, 
that is his only path. And these 
principles he has carried out so 
well, that the book has an air of 
original poetry rather than of trans- 
lation, as we usually conceive 
translation. There are of course 
many sentiments and thoughts 
which would at once betray that 
the poems are of another land and 
time than ours; but this merely 
results from the success of another 
of Mr. Rossetti’s good aims—that 
of giving as complete a view as 
possible of early Italian poetry. 
To have carried out these views 
in the transferrence of a few lyrics 
from a foreign language to ours, 
would have required but little sus- 
tained power added to poetic feel- 
ing; but to do the same with a 
compactly arranged series of poems 
of various classes, including that 
very considerable work of mingled 
poetry and prose, the Vita Nuova 
of Dante, was a task involving 
much real artistic and, in a measure, 
creative labour. 

If, in striving to keep a transla- 
tion faithful to the original, the 
translator trammels himself with 
verbal fidelity, any aroma pos- 
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sessed by the original must of ne- 
cessity fly off, so fugitive is the ex- 
ternal quality characteristic of poe- 
try. So that, even if the translator 
reéndows the poem with a poetic 
form, maintaining his verbal fide- 
lity, the result is not a poem. But 
if he first assimilate thoroughly the 
sense and form of the original, and 
then, without regard to words, 
evolve, through his proper artistic 
faculty, a poem in the same sense 
and the same form, but with a 
poetic character minutely (7. ¢. ver- 
bally and phraseologically) intelli- 
gible to those whom he intends it 
for, then the result is obviously a 
poem as well as a faithful transla- 
tion. Now, in Mr. Dante Rossetti’s 
translations we constantly meet 
passages which, setting aside the 
thought or sentiment conveyed, are 
beautiful, musical, aromatic (what- 
ever you like to call it), of their own 
nature—by virtue, that is, of the 
combination of their sounds. Such 
a line as 
‘Now thou hast risen like the risen sea’ 
is not above average for poetic 
thought, but it is exquisite in con- 
struction and sound, taken without 
regard to its meaning. The same 
sense could have been conveyed 
prosaically, and doubtless would 
have been so conveyed by a Ziteral 
translator. This is felt even more 
strongly in many passages of the 
Vita Nuova. Some of the sonnets 
of this work, as given by Mr. Ros- 
setti, are really as fine as one could 
wish ; as,efor example, that open- 
ing with the lines, 
‘I felt a spirit of love begin to stir 
Within my heart, long time unfelt 
till then ; 
And saw Love coming toward 
me, fair and fain 
(That I scarce knew him for his 
joyful cheer).’ 
This is really high-toned poetry, 
and of an exalted quality as well 
as tone; and as far as the rush of 
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the Italian liquid fluency and mu- 
sical rhyming qualities can be re- 
presented in our less fluent, less 
pliable, and less musical tongue, 
this beautiful sonnet and many 
others represent them. Compare 
them with a literal prose transla- 
tion, and you will at once see that 
these are quite another order of 
thing. The quality of the language 
throughout the volume is poetic, 
as far as it can be under the slight 
restraint which remains even on 
the abandonment of ‘ literality’ for 
essential faithfulness ; but this con- 
straint must, in uncongenial sub- 
jects, impress on the translator's 
mind the sense of manufacture 
rather than of poetisation; and 
consequently’ some of the pieces in 
the book that are less grateful in 
tone of thought are also less grate- 
ful in quality of language. To the 
three sonnets which Mr. Swinburne 
has put within reach we could will- 
ingly devote pages; but we must 
content ourselves with merely not- 
ing that they are more perfect spe- 
cimens of poetic utterance than 
even the translations. There are 
passages of great maturity and exe- 
cutive strength, which would seem 
to indicate that the practice of poe- 
try must have been very closely 
followed since Mr. Rossetti put 
forth Zhe Blessed Damoze,* not- 
withstanding the time he is known 
to have devoted to painting. In 
the sonnet headed Sibyl/a Palmi- 
fera we have the lines, 
‘This is that lady Beauty, in whose 
praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still,— 
long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem ;) 
and in that headed Venus Vertt- 
* This poem made two appearances in 
magazine pages—the second in 1856; and 
the alterations made in the (the 
landmarks of six years’ progress in work- 
manship) are as extensive and as beneficial 
as many of the more important alterations 
which the Laureate’s earlier productions 
have from time to time undergone, 


second 
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cordia there is one line which it 
would be hard to beat, either for 
music or condensation ; it is the 
second of the couplet 


¢ Then shall her bird’s strained throat 
the woe foretell, 
And her far seas moan as a single 
shell.’ 


It is the steady progression made 
on an excellent original capacity— 
the progression which we are able 
to trace so clearly through the slight 
materials attainable—that indicates 
unmistakably how much we have 
lost in the suppression of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s volume announced in 1861 ; 
and we cannot but hope that there 
are poems written since then which, 
with those existent in print, may 
yet, at some time or other, be com- 
bined into a volume—the sooner 
the better. 

Whether Mr. Dante Rossetti’s 
principal poem, Dante at Verona, 
was a supreme work, it is fruitless 
to speculate; and whether, when 


his works in painting come before 
a wide public (if ever they do so), 
they will be judged to be supreme, 
is a speculation almost as unpro- 


fitable. That he has displayed 
great abilities in both kinds is un- 
questionable ; but whether painting 
or poetry be his forte is a matter 
which the great god Posterity will 
probably have to decide. As a 
critic, he evinces, in the introduc- 
tions and notes of his Zar/y /talian 
Poets, not only an intense feeling 
for what is great in art, but also a 
very marked acuteness in discuss- 
ing dark questions ; and much the 
same qualities are shown in his 
supplementary chapter to Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake, and other portions 
which he contributed to that post- 
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humous work. We have no inten- 
tion of implying any general ad- 
herence to the opinions expressed 
in these critical works ; but just as 
his works in art are always worthy 
of respectful contemplation, so are 
his works in criticism, in their de- 
gree, entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. 


PosTscriPT.—To those who are 
disposed to lament the loss of the 
poems announced in 1861, an ad- 
ditional incitive to lamentation has 
come into being since the fore- 
going article was written: we re- 
fer to the sixteen sonnets ‘ On Life, 
Love, and Death,’ which have ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review, 
and which have been allowed to 
pass almost unheeded by the criti- 
cal ‘faculty.’ When so little is 
known of a poet’s work as in the 
present case, sixteen sonnets of 
exquisite finish furnish no despic- 
able contribution to the matter on 
which a judgment is to be founded ; 
and, in default of space to intro- 
duce these sonnets now, we are 
bound to say that any praise award- 
ed by us to Mr. Dante Rossetti 
would have been heightened by 
the possession of this superb little 
contribution to the poetry of Eng- 
land not then before the public. 
Thoughtful, imaginative, and re- 
fined in matter—musical, strong, 
and of finished perfection in man- 
ner, it is hard to say what is left to 
desire, except more verse of the 
same scope and quality. It is 
rumoured that the author is en- 
gaged on other poems ; and if we 
are to expect a collection only 
equal in quality to the samples put 
forth, the poetry-reading world has 
indeed a rare thing in store for it. 
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Ir is now more years ago than I 
care to reckon up since I first went 
to Kempion. I was quite a boy 
then, and I went to spend a week 
or so there at the beginning of 
the Christmas holidays. Algernon 
Graythurne—by some years the 
younger of Colonel Graythurne’s 
two sons—was my schoolfellow, and 
we were much attached to each 
other. I suppose I was naturally 
rather timid at that age, and not 
having been accustomed to be 
away from home on visits to strange 
people, I felt something like a cold 
chill come over me when I first en- 
tered the long low hall of that 
weird old place; nor was I put 
much more at my ease by the cold 
and solemn manner of Algernon’s 
father as he welcomed me to Kem- 
pion. I remember being very much 
relieved to find that I was to share 
Algie’s room ; for having heard a 
good deal about ghosts at different 
times and in promiscuous ways, I 
felt an unpleasant conviction the 
first evening I was at Kempion 
that I had fairly got into the 
midst of them, and if I was de- 
stined ever to have my hair turned 
prematurely gray by the sight of 
any supernatural apparition, now, 
I thought, I had got a fair chance. 
Everything about the house was 
old and solemn, from Colonel Gray- 
thurne himself down to the scullery- 
maid, who was certainly the oldest 
person in that profession I have 
ever seen. The butler was hoary, 
very hoary. The footman was bald; 
the housekeeper had seen better 
days—about the time my grand- 
father married my grandmother, I 
should say. As for the furniture, 
most of it apparently came in with 


the Conqueror, about the same 
time as the family. The house it- 
self had been built long before the 
time of legal memory. The very 
ghosts, I thought, if ghosts there 
were, must be very ancient and in- 
firm, and by this time would pro- 
bably prefer the undisturbed repose 
of the family vault, or the grim 
dungeons which were said to exist 
somewhere on the premises, to noc- 
turnal prowlings. Algie told me I 
need not be alarmed. ‘True, there 
was one ghost—a white lady, who 
occasionally was heard to scream, 
and, once a century or so, some 
imaginative domestic caught a 
glimpse of a flowing robe; but there 
was nothing worse than that about 
the place. 

After we had been at Kempion 
a few days, Algie’s elder brother 
Albert came home. He was some 
years older than Algie, and was 
just about to join the army. I could 
not like him. He seemed older in 
years than he really was, and he 
talked like a grown-up man, I 
thought then. He used to smoke 
and drink a great deal, it seemed 
to me ; he looked down very much 
on us boys, and talked about things 
we didn’t understand ; and when he 
had nothing better to do, he used 
to tease and bully us rather. Mrs. 
Graythurne had been dead many 
years, and, young as I was, I could 
not help thinking that Kempion 
would have been a much nicer 
place if there had been some lady 
there. I missed all that soft influ- 
ence I was accustomed to in my 
own home. Colonel Graythurne, 
I soon saw, had a very violent 
temper, and I heard rumours long 
afterwards that that temper had 
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broken his wife’s heart. However, 
in his cold and careless manner he 
was tolerably kind to me, and I 
certainly had nothing to complain 
of from him during my stay at 
Kempion. Algie was terribly afraid 
of him, but Albert was not, and 
sometimes he and his father had 
altercations that alarmed me con- 
siderably ; and I could see that 
Albert had inherited to the full his 
father’s hasty and uncontrollable 
temper. 

I need not linger long over this 
first visit to Kempion; there is 
only one incident which I need re- 
cord, and it is this. One evening, 
shortly before I arrived home, we 
went to a juvenile party at a house 
some nine or ten miles off, belong- 
ing to a Mr. Milsom. His only 
son Lawrence was at the same 
school as Algie and myself, and he 
had one sister—a fair blue-eyed 
child, who had at this time attained 
the mature age of twelve; and if 
ever I believed in love at first 
sight, I did then. I fell most des- 
perately in love with this young 
lady. She, like Algie, had no 
mother, and even now, at this dis- 
tance of time, I can remember 
only too well—for I was able to 
note it then—how charmingly this 
little fairy played the part of lady 
of the house to all her tiny guests, 
and insisted on seeing all the other 
diminutive ladies provided with 
partners before she would mingle 
in the giddy dance herself. On 
one occasion I had the exquisite 
happiness of being her cavalier ; 
and I was about to tear round the 
room, with my arm round her 
waist, when Algie came up and 
stopped us. 

‘ This is mydance, Tinie,’ said he. 

*No, Algie dear, the next. I 
promised your friend for this a 
long time ago.’ 

*O yes, Algie,’ I put in, ‘the 
next is yours ; I am certain this is 
mine.’ 
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‘ Tinie, Tinie, I have got it writ- 
ten on my sleeve,’ he expostulated, 
‘Look here! and he exhibited a 
large scrawl upon his shirt-cuff. 
Whereupon he and I got into an 
argument, and up came Albert 
Graythurne. 

‘Now, Tinie, come along. I 
have not had a dance with you 
yet,’ he exclaimed. 

*O, I am engaged to Mr. Gerald 
Birley,’ she answered. 

Mr. Gerald Birley! That was 
I. I had never heard my name 
sound so nice before. 

‘Then Mr. Gerald Birley can 
wait till the next dance,’ he re- 
joined, scarcely looking at me. 
* Seniores priores—that’s Latin: I 
daresay he knows enough to trans- 
late it for you by and bye! Come 
along.’ 

‘But I am to dance the next 
with Algie,’ pleaded Tinie. 

‘Then Algie and Mr. Gerald 
Birley must settle that between 
themselves,’ retorted Albert. 

I stood irresolute and looked at 
Algie, who seemed as diffident as 
I was. In another moment Albert 
Graythurne whirled her off, and 
Algie and I stood looking at each 
other foolishly. He had taken her 
from us both. 


Time passed on, and Lawrence 
Milsom, Algie, and myself found 
ourselves together at Oxford. 
There is no need to say much 
about that happy time. I will come 
at once to a certain Commemora- 
tion, the last term I was at Oxford. 
I had just taken my degree, and so 
had Milsom: but Algie’s thoughts 
had been wandering too much 
about the image of a certain fair- 
haired girl, fast bursting intowoman- 
hood, but still known as Tinie, 
to permit him to read steadily ; and 
so he had been forced to put off 
going in for the final examination ; 
a fact which made Colonel Gray- 
thurne extremely angry, and he 
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had roughly bidden Algie go and 
work all the Long Vacation, and not 
go back to Kempion till he could 
bring his bachelor’s hood with him. 
To do him justice, the Colonel 
never stinted his sons with regard 
to money; so Algie was supplied 
with enough for himself and a 
‘coach ; and they were to go upon 
the Continent. Now it so happened 
that Milsom and I were going for 
a trip together ; and it was arranged 
that we should all meet somewhere 
in Switzerland towards the end of 
August. But before we started, 
there was the Commemoration to 
be done. Secretly I had long 
looked forward to this time; for 
I knew that Miss Milsom was 
coming up, and where Miss Milsom 
was, there for me was paradise. I 
knew I had no hope that she could 
care forme. I worshipped her, but 
at a tremendous distance. Besides 
which, Algie’s whole heart was 
given to her; and I knew pretty 
well that she prized that heart, and 
meant to keep it. Several times I 
tried to persuade myself to run 
away from Oxford before the 
gaieties commenced, and not sub- 
ject myself to unnecessary miseries ; 
but, however, as some pain is said 
to be exquisite, so some mental 
tortures are not without their fasci- 
nations ; and do what I would, I 
could not resist the strong craving 
to see Tinie Milsom—talk to her, 
dance with her. I knew it would 
be only to prolong my agony, and 
possibly that agony might be in- 
creased tenfold by seeing her 
solemnly plighted to Algie ; well, far 
better to him than to anyone else— 
that was my only consolation. He 
had always been my best friend, 
and I could not feel jealous of him. 
Besides, if Tinie loved him and did 
not love me, what possible good 
could it do for me to get in a rage 
about it? That would not make 
her love him less, or me more; 
so I made up my mind that her 
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happiness was my happiness, and 
that whatever she liked, I must 
like too. 

Just before the Commemoration 
proper commenced, Algie gave a 
small dance in his rooms in St. 
James’s College, as a sort of in- 
auguration of the coming festivities. 
It took place the evening that 
Tinie and Mr. Milsom came up to 
Oxford, and it would have been 
most delightful, but for a circum- 
stance which, as far as I and one 
or two other persons were con- 
cerned, cast something like a wet 
blanket over our enjoyment. Just 
as everybody had got to know each 
other pretty well, and we were 
about to engage in a country dance 
after a fashion a trifle more lively 
than usual, I noticed Algie’s eyes 
looking with an unpleasant expres- 
sion towards the door. I looked 
in that direction too, and there I 
saw, standing with his arms folded, 
and with his eyes fixed on Tinie, 
Albert Graythurne ! 

From the moment I saw him 
my spirits rapidly declined. What 
could have brought him to Oxford ? 
Algie certainly had never asked 
him, and he did not appear to have 
come with anybody. He had 
always laughed and sneered at 
Oxford whenever we had talked 
about it in his presence, and he 
seemed to hold it, and all that 
belonged to it, in supreme con- 
tempt; yet here he was, alone and 
uninvited. Why, too, were those 
deep-set eyes of his ever wandering 
after Tinie? She, in truth, did not 
seem to heed him much, though 
once or twice I fancied I observed 
her glance uneasily at him. Algie 
introduced him at his request to 
two or three young ladies, and he 
talked and laughed loudly; and his 
partners evidently were at a loss 
what to make of him, and were 
rather glad when the dance with 
him was over. 

As this little ball took place, by 
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special permission, in College, it 
was an understood thing that it 
was not to be a late affair, and 
about one o'clock the company 
went away en masse. Albert Gray- 
thurne was the last to go. 

‘Now, come!’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
have heard you fellows talk somuch 
about Oxford hospitality, you must 
give me a good supper before I go 
to the wretched lodging, which was 
all I could obtain to-night in this 
well-disciplined city.’ 

‘Why didn’t you write and say 
you were coming up?’ asked Al- 
gie ; ‘I daresay I could have got 
a room in College for you.’ 

‘ Thank’ee ; I think I should be 
suffocated if I were to pass a night 
within these gray old walls. You 
can’t get out when you like, either; 
and I couldn’t stand that. Where 
the devil do you get this cham- 
pagne? I believe you boys would 
drink any filth as long as it 
sparkled. Where is that strong 
ale you used to boast of, Algie ?’ 

‘Here is a jug of it. Nobody 
has touched it, I see. I ordered 
some up in case anyone should 
be curious to try it.’ 

»* ‘Hand it over.’ Albert poured 
out and drank off a large tumbler- 
‘Upon my word, that is not 
bad. My opinion of this ancient 
University is rising. It can’t be a 
very bad place if you can brew 
such beer as that in it. So, your 
holidays are coming, are they, 
Master Algie? And the governor 
Says you are to go abroad and read 
with any swindler who will kindly 
allow you to pay his expenses for 
him, and give him a good round 
sum into the bargain. That’s what 
you call a reading-party, isn’t it?’ 

‘I really am going to read,’ said 
Algie gravely. 

*O, of course. You must do 
your lessons, you know. But why 
go abroad to do them? Ah, true 
—I forget. The Milsoms are 
going abroad, eh, Algie ?’ 
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Algie coloured up, but said no- 
thing. 

‘Nice little girl, that Tinie,’ con- 
tinued Albert ; ‘ turned out better- 
looking than I expected. She 
ought to be sweet on you, Algie, 
you pay her attention enough.’ 

‘Miss Milsom is, in a sort of 
way, my guest,’ answered Algie 
constrainedly : ‘I mean, of course, 
she and her father are. I joined 
with Lawrence in begging them to 
come up, and therefore, of course, 
I devote my time to them.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right. You 
need not get red about it.—You 
are going abroad too, Birley, I 
suppose ?” 

‘I start with Milsom to-morrow,’ 
I replied shortly. 

‘Well, you will all have a jolly 
time of it, no doubt. Are you 
going to do lessons too ? 

‘I am going simply for my plea- 
sure. I have no more lessons to 
do. I have taken my degree.’ 

‘I congratulate you. I have not 
the least idea what you mean ; but 
I presume you have got a prize or 
something.’ 

‘Yes, something of that sort,’ I 
answered, not caring to give him 
further opportunity for sneering. 

‘ Well, you look as if you wanted 
me to go, Algie. I suppose you will 
get in a row if I stay any later. I 
trust they will let me out of this 
dejected prison. If they demur, 
I shall have to insist upon my 
rights as a British citizen, and 
wake up your chief if necessary.’ 

*I will see you out of the gate 
myself,’ said Algie. 

*That’s very good of you. I 
may as well finish this brown jug. 
Really, if they decline to let me 
out, and you can get me plenty of 
this, Pll promise not to grumble 
at my imprisonment.’ 

‘I am afraid I could not give 
you that consolation,’ said Algie, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness ; 
‘the cellar was closed hours ago.’ 
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‘ Then the sooner I go the better. 
Good-night, Birley ; and he and his 
brother left the room. 

O, why had I not gone away 
before the Commemoration, in ac- 
cordance with my first impulse ? 
We had arranged so many pleasant 
things for the week—drag-and-four 
to Blenheim, barge down the river 
to Nuneham—but nothing, I felt 
sure, could be pleasant, if this con- 
temptuous, evil-eyed man was to 
accompany us throughout. And 
what could have induced him to 
come to Oxford at this time? Was 
it possible that he, too, was fasci- 
nated by Tinie—that he was in 
love with her, and was determined 
to win her for himself? Mr. Mil- 
som, I knew, disliked him much ; 
and I knew, too, that it was said 
that Colonel Graythurne had set 
his heart upon his eldest son 
marrying some rich girl, the pro- 
perty at Kempion being much 
embarrassed, and Mr. Milsom was 
by no means wealthy. O, if this 
dark suspicion should prove to be 
true, how sad for Algie! Still, if 
Tinie indeed cared for Algie, it 
would not much matter. He was 
soon to enter into a good business 
—not ofa highly aristocratic order, 
indeed, but one in which, if he 
worked hard, he might soon gain 
an independence and marry whom 
he pleased. Well, if Tinie was true, 
all difficulties would vanish. 

When Algie came back to the 
room after seeing his brother 
through the gate, he looked sad 
and dejected—so different from 
when we had been anxiously ex- 
pecting our guests, and I hardly 
liked to say anything to him about 
Albert’s sudden arrival; but he 
himself remarked : 

‘It’s just like Albert, to come 
here when he knew that he was 
not wanted. O Birley, is it very 
wrong indeed to dislike one’s bro- 
ther? It is not my fault. I have 
tried hard to be friends with him, 
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but it is impossible. Gerald, that 
fellow has got no heart. I believe 
he would kill a man as soon as 
look at him, if he stood in his way.’ 

* Algie! Algie! not so bad as 
that.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know him as 
well asI do. You don’t know the 
fury Albert can get into if he likes ; 
and when he is in one of those 
awful passions, he never stays to 
reason or reflect. Why has he 
come here? His presence spoils 
all my pleasure. Do you know, 
Gerald, I am certain that he sus- 
pects my love for Tinie, and that 
he wants to set her against me if 
he can.’ 

‘He can’t succeed in that,’ said 
I, as cheerfully as I could. 

*I don’t know what he can’t do, 
if he likes; and, if he chooses, no 
man can be more pleasant and 
agreeable to women. O dear, I 
thought to have gone to bed with 
a lighter heart to-night! Good- 
night, old fellow; it is past two 
o’clock, and we have got to be up 
early.’ 

With a heart not much lighter 
than poor Algie’s, I went to my 
own rooms. 

As it turned out, however, our 
forebodings were premature. Al- 
bert, indeed, was with us the best 
part of the following day; but he 
contrived to make himself ex- 
tremely agreeable to everyone, and 
in the evening he received a tele- 
gram from Kempion. The Colo- 
nel had met with an accident out 
riding ; nothing at all of a serious 
nature, but he wished his eldest 
son to be at home while he was 
laid up. 

Albert was greatly enraged at 
this. ‘Why the devil couldn’t the 
governor have sent for you, Algie? 
You can do the nurse, and all that 
sort of humbug, and I can’t. I 
suppose there is no help for it, and 
goI must. Don’t break your heart, 
Algie, my boy; come home with 
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me, if you like. Many thanks for 
the kind hospitality which you did 
not offer me. Good-bye.’ 

The remaining days of the Com- 
memoration passed away only too 
quickly, too delightfully. We were 
a very happy party, and sincere 
were the regrets when the last day 
arrived. It was a Thursday, and 
there was to be a last ball, a small 
one, at some college that evening, 
and to this we were all to go. The 
next day, Mr. and Miss Milsom 
were to go to town ; Lawrence and 
myself were to start abroad; and 
poor Algie was to go to Kempion, 
having been summoned thither by 
the Colonel, who wished to see 
him before he started with his read- 
ing-party. 

Ah, how well I remember that 
calm summer night—the last I 
spent at Oxford! How well I re- 
member, as the night wore on, 
Tinie and I stood by an open win- 
dow, and looked out upon the 
ancient gray quadrangle, and the 
bright stars above! How well I 
remember the provoking shyness 
that kept me dumb ; or perhaps it 
was that I did not dare trust myself 
to speak! How well I remember 
the sweet smile she gave me when 
she said, ‘Good-bye; and, ah! I 
can feel the touch of that warm 
little hand still! But, best of all, 
I remember how that, as Algie and 
I walked back to our college to- 
gether, he said to me with radiant 
face, 

‘I have spoken at last, Gerald. 
I have told her all my love for her; 
and she loves me, Gerald—loves 
me as I love her ! 

I pressed his hand, but could 
say nothing. 

Their engagement was not to be 
mentioned to anyone yet. Algie 
was to read hard all the Vacation, 
take his degree, enter upon his bu- 
siness at once, and then go boldly 
to Mr. Milsom, and ask his per- 
mission for their marriage. Algie 
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at this time was twenty-two ; Tinie 
about nineteen. 

Algie was in such spirits, I 
could hardly persuade him to go 
to bed; nor did I feel much in- 
clined for sleep myself. The glo- 
rious summer sun was rising in its 
splendour over the gray spires and 
towers of Oxford ; the fresh morn- 
ing breeze came in lightly at my 
open window, and bathed my heat- 
ed forehead with its invigorating 
freshness ; and so the deep sense 
of loneliness that had come over 
me when first I knew that not the 
shadow of a hope remained for me 
in Tinie’s love, seemed to be lifted 
from me, and I longed to be far 
away from England, watching the 
sunrise upon Alpine snow. 

Lawrence Milsom and I went 
straight to Paris, and there we 
stayed for a few days, neither of 
us ever having been there before, 
till at length we were fairly driven 
away by the heat. So we started 
away one blazing, simmering even- 
ing by the express for Basle. I 
have been along this route many 
times since, but never have I suf- 
fered as on that memorable occa- 
sion. The train was crowded, and 
neither I nor Milsom could get 
seats by the window, and the stuffy 
people who did evidently enter- 
tained strong opinions against 
draughts. ‘There were two ladies 
in the compartment, so smoking 
was out of the question. These 
interesting creatures were evidently 
bent on making a night of it: they 
took off their bonnets, and adopted 
head-gear much in the nature of 
nightcaps. ‘They did odd things 
with their dresses; and at last 
they lifted up their great hot feet, 
took off their dusty boots, and put 
on large carpet slippers. Finally, 
they settled themselves to sleep, 
and eventually snored in a manner 
which was anything but agreeable 
to weary travellers. ‘To crown 
all our misery, there was a man 
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with a baby—a man, mind, not a 
woman. In what relationship these 
two human beings stood to each 
other, I am unable to say. He 
may have been the male parent ; 
on the other hand, he may have 
been a baby-farmer, to use an ex- 
pressive modern term. Anyhow, 
he evidently understood his busi- 
ness; Mrs. Gamp herself could 
not have done it very much better. 
On the whole, the heat, the dust, 
the restless infant, the snoring fe- 
males, the carpet slippers, the ge- 
neral agony of that fearful night, 
all pass my powers of description. 
To have stepped out of that train 
at any moment into Charon’s boat 
would have been an immense relief. 
I believe I should have hailed the 
cool breezes of the Styx with plea- 
sure. 

But all things have an end ; and 
even a journey through France is 
not interminable: and we forgot 
all our miseries when, on nearing 
Lucerne, we caught our first 
glimpses of the eternal snow. 
There was not a cloud in the clear 
blue sky, and the giants of the 
Bernese Oberland were visible in 
all their spotless majesty. Dear 
me! it is very sad to think how 
accustomed one gets tothem. On 
this occasion, however, everything 
was new to Milsom and myself, 
and.we discussed eagerly which 
mountain we would first walk up ; 
any difficulties that might be con- 
nected with the ascent did not 
enter into our calculations upon 
that lovely morning. 

At Lucerne I found a letter, 
edged with black, from Algie. He 
had only just arrived at home in 
time to see his father die. The 
fall from his horse was a much 
more serious thing than had been 
at first supposed; his spine was 
injured, it appeared. He suddenly 
began to sink, and never rallied. 
‘It is an awful thing,’ wrote Algie. 
‘It is so terribly sudden, that I can 
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scarcely believe it to be true. My 
father never seemed to show any 
very great affection for either of us ; 
but he was really kind, and I was 
very fond of him. If it were not 
for Tinie, O, how lonely in the 
world I should feel! He has left 
his affairs in good order, but I 
must stay and look after certain 
arrangements to be completed 
about the place. Albert is going 
away almost immediately, and says 
he is sure I can do all that is ne- 
cessary. So I shall be here a few 
weeks longer, and then I hope to 
join you in Switzerland.’ 

‘ Poor Algie!’ said Milsom, when 
I had read parts of the letter to 
him. ‘ He seems to take it to heart 
very much. I never cared about 
old Colonel Graythurne much, 
nor did the governor. I tell you 
what, Birley; I believe Master 
Algie is rather sweet upon my sis- 
ter, and I can’t help thinking she 
spoons him a little. Well, I am 
sure I have no objection. He is 
a capital good fellow. I hate that 
brother of his, all the same. My 
opinion of that gentleman is mean 
in the extreme.’ 

I wrote a long letter to Algie, 
and ended by telling him what our 
probable route would be, and bade 
him be sure and write as often as 
he could, so that there might be 
no chance of our missing him when 
he found himself abie to come to 
Switzerland. 

Obviously, however, two nomads 
like Milsom and myself could not 
be expected to stick long to any 
given plan; and we wandered 
amongst lakes and mountains as 
our wayward fancy led us. We 
were charmed with our new life, 
and it was not till August was far 
advanced that we began to think 
of a little repose. We were both 
of us ardent fishermen, and so, be- 
tween lakes and rivers in the val- 
leys, and frequent bursts over gla- 
ciers and high passes, we hardly 
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knew how quickly the time had 
passed. We were now to join Mr. 
and Miss Milsom upon the shores 
of Lake Leman. 

One evening we arrived at the 
picturesque town of Sion, in the 
Canton Valais, and Lawrence found 
a letter, as he had expected, from 
Tinie. ‘They are at an hotel near 
Villeneuve, at the head of the 
lake,’ he said, ‘and are expecting 
us daily. Bother it ? he exclaimed, 
as he read on. ‘ Who do you think 
is there, too, and has apparently 
been there with them some time? 
Albert Graythurne ? 

Instantly my memory reproduced 
that evening at Oxford, when I had 
seen him standing in the doorway, 
his dark eyes fixed on Tinie. ‘Been 
with them some time?’ I said as 
unconcernedly as possible. ‘I 
thought your father did not care 
for his society much ?” 

‘No; he does not. This is 
what Tinie says: “ By the bye, I for- 
got to mention you will find Mr. 
Graythurne here—Albert, I mean. 
We met him some little time ago, 
and he has been travelling about 
with us. He seems much changed 
since his father’s death. I think 
you will like him better now.”’ 

‘Which means she likes him 
better,’ I thought to myself. ‘O 
Algie! what is going to happen 
now ?” 

‘I am sure I sha’n’t,’ said Law- 
rence. ‘I know he can make 
himself precious agreeable when 
he likes ; but I hate his oily ways. 
He is all smooth one moment, 
and an explosion the next. Con- 
found him! I hope he won’t stay 
long.’ 

With that sentiment I cordially 
agreed. 


The next evening we arrived at 
the hotel near Villeneuve, on the 
Lake of Geneva. Mr. Milsom wel- 
comed us heartily, but I fancied 
I saw something of restraint in 
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Tinie’s manner to me. She in- 
deed was as beautiful as ever, but it 
struck me there was an anxious 
expression in her face which I had 
never seen before—that face which 
had always been so radiant, so un- 
clouded, so full of perfect happi- 
ness. Could Albert Graythurne 
be the cause of this? I jealously 
wondered. 

We did not see anything of that 
individual till late that night. He 
greeted us cordially, and certainly 
seemed much improved in his 
manner. He had been on the 
lake all the evening fishing, he 
said. But it was poor sport. He 
would be glad if we would tell him 
where we had been successful, as 
he thought of moving on in a day 
or two. He had been by the Lake 
of Geneva now some time, and was 
thoroughly bored with it. 

‘The governor and Tinie have 
been making themselves agreeable, 
I hope?’ said Lawrence. 

*O yes; your father is not 
doatingly fond of me, I believe, 
but we get on better than we used 
to ; and I have had some charming 
walks with Miss Milsom.’ 

I fancied that he glanced sharply 
for an instant at me as he said 
these last words, as if to see how 
I should take them. 

‘Ah, Tinie is always compas- 
sionate,’ said Lawrence carelessly ; 
‘she would do anything for a 
human being in distress.’ 

‘Yes; it was very kind of her 
to take so much pity upon me,’ 
returned Albert meekly. 

‘Have you heard from Algie 
lately, Graythurne ? I asked. 

‘Yes; I heard from him only a 
few days ago. Upon my word, 
he is the most amiable of brothers. 
He is taking an immense deal of 
trouble off my shoulders at Kem- 
pion. It really is too bad of me 
to allow him to do it, especially as 
the poor fellow is longing to come 
abroad and join us.’ 
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‘Will he be able to come out 
soon ?” 

‘Not for another fortnight or 
three weeks, I fear.’ 

‘You must have left him plenty 
to do,’ observed Lawrence. 

‘Yes, I am afraid I have. But 
a resolute man can do a good deal 
in a fortnight or three weeks.’ 

While I was undressing that 
night, and long after I was in 
bed, this conversation with Albert 
Graythurne disturbed me much. 
Nothing could have sounded more 
pleasant than the way in which he 
spoke of his brother ; but I could 
not resist the impression that be- 
neath all this suavity of speech 
there was a ring of malice. 

‘I wish to goodness Algie would 
turn up unexpectedly to-morrow !’ 
was my last thought that night. 

It was almost my first, too, the 
next morning. I had slept later 
than usual, and the sun was high 
when I first went to my window 
and looked out upon the glorious 
scene before me. But all thought 
of that fair scene vanished away 
at the sight of two figures in the 
garden immediately below me. 
There was no mistaking them ; 
at once I recognised Tinie and 
Albert Graythurne ; they were 
walking side by side, and were 
soon lost to sight on the slope 
of the hill. The conviction burst 
upon me that this man had de- 
termined to transfer Tinie’s affec- 
tions from Algie to himself. And 
I knew full well his power. His 
face was strikingly handsome, 
though the evil expression of bad 
passions uncontrolled was, to the 
keen observer, indelibly stamped 
thereon. As Algie had once said, 
no man could be more agreeable 
to women than Albert if he chose 
to exert himself; and what influ- 
ence might not that bold and ex- 
perienced man exercise over a 
young and untried girl like Tinie ? 
Yet what could be done? After 
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all, mine were only suspicions ; 
besides, if she indeed loved Algie, 
Albert might try all his arts in 
vain. 

It was not for two or three days 
that I had any opportunity of 
private conversation with Tinie. 
Albert and Lawrence had gone 
out fishing, and Mr. Milsom, 
Tinie, and I strolled up the hill 
behind the hotel, I carrying Tinie’s 
sketching apparatus. Mr. Milsom 
was an invalid, and not good for 
much walking; so when we had 
ascended a little way, he sat down, 
and Tinie and I went farther on 
in search of a good view of the 
lake. At length we found a spot 
which Tinie pronounced charm- 
ing, and we sat down. 

I did not know how to begin 
talking about Algie—there seemed 
some restraint, too, on her part at 
first. But soon she said : 

‘Now, Mr. Birley, Iam arranged 
delightfully, and you must read to 
me whilst I draw. I always sketch 
much better when someone is read- 
ing to me.’ 

‘Most unfortunately, Miss Mil- 
som, I have brought no book.’ 

‘How provoking! I declare I 
have a great mind to send you 
back for one. Why didn’t you 
bring Byron? You might have 
read the Prisoner of Chillon to 
me. See how beautifully Chillon 
stands out now.’ 

‘I wish you had asked me be- 
fore we started; but I did not 
like to intrude my elocution upon 
you. There are beautiful passages 
in Childe Harold about Lake Le- 
man.’ 

‘O yes, I know. Alb— Mr. 
Graythurne read some of them to 
me the other day.’ 

Ah, this was coming to the 
point. 

‘Graythurne reads poetry very 
well,’ I observed. 

‘I am not much ofa judge of 
that,’ she answered, bending over 








her drawing, ‘but I should think 
he does.’ 

‘I am so disappointed not to 
find Algie,’ said I. ‘I made sure 
he would have been out by this 
time. It is very kind of him to 
take all the trouble of settling 
family affairs off his brother’s 
shoulders. I wonder Graythurne 
lets him do it.’ 

No rejoinder. 

‘Algie would so have enjoyed 
being among the mountains. I 
know he has long desired to see 
Switzerland. It will be a bitter 
disappointment to him.’ 

Still no answer; but I thought 
I saw the hand that held the pencil 
tremble, as Tinie hid her face still 
more from me. 

‘Do you see that boat, almost 
a speck upon the lake, nearing the 
mouth of the Rhone? That must 
contain Lawrence and Graythurne; 
they are going to fish just about 
there.’ 

She looked up quickly and gazed 
eagerly in the direction I had indi- 
cated ; then, almost involuntarily, 
her eyes met mine, and a deep 
blush suffused her cheeks. ‘ It is 
a pity you did not bring a book, 
Mr. Birley,’ was all she said. 

But never did woman more dis- 
tinctly tell a man to mind his own 
business, and not make disagree- 
able remarks. ‘Yes,’ I answered, 
‘it wasamistake. I ought to have 
brought Byron. Did Mr. Gray- 
thurne ever read you those lines 
beginning— 

“ What deep wounds ever closed 

without a scar?”’’” 
and I recited the whole of the 
stanza. 

The hand that held the pencil 
trembled more violently: one big 
tear fell upon the paper. Hastily 
she brushed it away, and with a 
great effort said : 

‘You don’t seem in a very cheer- 
ful mood to-day, Mr. Birley.’ 
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Hot words rushed to my lips ; 
but before they found utterance I 
saw the figure of Mr. Milsom 
slowly toiling towards us, and he 
soon joined us. From that time 
Tinie took especial care—I could 
not choose but notice it—that I 
should not have another chance 
of a ¢éte-d-tite with her. What 
wonder if my suspicions gathered 
force, and I believed that Tinie 
cared no longer for poor Algie, 
and had transferred her fickle love 
to Albert? Still, it was quite pos- 
sible that I might be mistaken, and 
at once I wrote to Algie begging 
him to come out as soon as he 
could. I hinted nothing of my 
suspicions to him, but I begged 
him to come as strongly as I could 
without alarming him. That let- 
ter, I afterwards discovered, never 
reached Kempion. I put it in 
the letter-box at the hotel my- 
self, but it only came out of that 
box to pass into Albert Gray- 
thurne’s hands. 

A few days afterwards, when I 
was fondly believing that my letter 
must have reached Kempion, Law- 
rence Milsom said to me, as we 
were on the lake, 

‘Birley, give me your opinion. 
I have a strong suspicion that there 
is something up between Tinie and 
Graythurne. I don’t understand 
the art of love-making myself, and 
so cannot be a good judge. Still 
I have observed once or twice 
lately that Tinie is always out early 
in the morning, and Graythurne 
invariably meets her. Now, a fel- 
low of Graythurne’s habits doesn’t 
get up early in the morning for no- 
thing. What is your opinion on 
the subject, eh? 

I could have told him that 
they had been out walking together 
every morning for the ten days we 
had been there, but I merely ans- 
wered, 

‘Well, supposing something és 
up, what then? 
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‘Why, it is no good, and must 
be put a stop to. My father dis- 
likes that fellow thoroughly, and, 
for the matter of that, so do I, 
though I try to get on with him 
for his brother’s sake, and because 
we are near neighbours at home. 
But if there is anything in it, the 
governor would as soon let her 
marry the man in the moon as 
him.’ 

‘But if she loves him very 
much ? 

‘I should have thought no hu- 
man being could do that. But that 
may be my prejudice. It would 
make no difference. My father was 
speaking about him to me the other 
evening; I did not hint my sus- 
picions to him, and I am sure he 
entertains none himself; but he 
evidently has reason to believe 
Graythurne to. be a bad and un- 
scrupulous man, and he wishes he 
would not prolong his stay here. 
In short, if he doesn’t go, we 
must.’ 

‘I can’t help thinking there may 
be some truth in your suspicions,’ 
I answered cautiously. ‘ If nothing 
really could come of it, perhaps 
it would be as well to separate 
them. But your father is so fond 
of Tinie, surely he would not go 
against her wishes. If she were in 
love with Graythurne, and desired 
to marry him, would not Mr. Mil- 
som consent ?” 

Lawrence shook his head. 

‘Certainly not, as long as she is 
a minor. My father has strong no- 
tions of people doing as they like 
when they become independent, 
and perhaps would only offer ad- 
vice if Tinie were of age. As it is, 
that will not be for two years to 
come, and I am convinced that he 
would consent now to no such 
thing.’ 


A few days more, and all doubts 
and suspicions were set at rest. 
Albert Graythurne formally pro- 
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posed to Mr. Milsom for Tinie. I 
give the account as I received it 
from Lawrence, who was present 
at the interview. 

‘Tinie came into breakfast evi- 
dently rather nervous ; I saw that, 
though the governor, who suspected 
nothing unusual, did not. She was 
very affectionate and coaxing to 
both of us, and you know how 
much we love her, Birley. After 
breakfast Graythurne appeared, 
and asked my father if he could 
have a few moments’ private conver- 
sation with him. The governor 
looked sharply at Tinie, who was 
blushing very much, and he saw 
what was up in an instant; but he 
would not allow either Tinie or 
myself to leave the room, and 
begged Graythurne to proceed in 
our presence, or not to say any- 
thing at all. So Graythurne said : 

“‘T should have preferred to have 
spoken to you alone, Mr. Milsom, 
but Iam in your hands. I have 
sought you this morning to tell you 
that I love your daughter passion- 
ately ; she has given me reason to 
believe that my love is returned. 
You know my position ; there can 
be no objection to me on the score 
of fortune, I believe, and I ask 
you, Mr. Milsom, to consent to 
our marriage.” 

‘Whilst he was speaking, my 
father never took his eyes off him, 
and Graythurne seemed to grow 
impatient of this scrutiny. 

“Mr. Graythurne,” said my 
father coldly, “you and I have 
never been on the best of terms.” 

“All my fault, I am aware,” 
murmured Albert. 

“ And therefore I have no hesi- 
tation in speaking plainly now. I 
am sorry to say that it is impossible 
for me to accept your proposal.” 

‘I saw the hot blood flushing 
into Graythurne’s cheeks ; but he 
controlled his temper with a great 
effort, and said : 

“Mr. Milsom, you will at least 
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give me your reasons for thus re- 
jecting me.” 

“My opinion of you, Albert 
Graythurne,” answered my father 
calmly, “was formed long since, 
and nothing on your part has oc- 
curred to change it; and I cannot 
trust my daughter’s happiness to 
you.” 

“In that case,” retorted Gray- 
thurne in a thick voice, “ my fur- 
ther presence here would be, no 
doubt, unwelcome. But you need 
not suppose, because I am com- 
pelled to yield now, that I resign 
my claims to your daughter. Your 
prejudices against me are unfound- 
ed, and, notwithstanding your con- 
duct to me now, your daughter yet 
shall bear my name and be my 
wife.” 

‘So saying, he turned on his 
heel and left the room. 

“T would sooner see her in her 
grave!” exclaimed the governor 
passionately.—“ Tinie, come here 
—listen. I know something of 
that man’s past career; he is a 
heartless selfish scoundrel. There, 
it is useless to say anything ; let 
me never hear his name again.”’ 

Such was Lawrence Milsom’s ac- 
count of the affair, and he expressed 
himself extremely well pleased with 
his father’s conduct. The same 
day Graythurne left the hotel. 

As for Tinie, she seemed to be 
under the influence of some spell. 
She was calm and silent ; from me 
she studiously kept aloof. No word 
was spoken of what had passed, 
and altogether we were by no 
means a lively party. Once or 
twice I thought of leaving them 
and going back to England, but 
Lawrence begged me so hard to 
stay that I could not refuse him ; 
besides, I received a letter from 
Algie saying that he hoped to be 
able to start soon, and in about a 
fortnight we might expect him to 
turn up any day. I mentioned this 
one day when Tinie was in the 
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room, and watched to see what 
effect it would have upon her. She 
paused for an instant in her work, 
but that was all. Mr. Milsom was 
very glad to hear it; he had al- 
ways had a very high opinion of 
Algie, and would be very glad to 
see him. I hardly knew what I 
ought to do. Should I write and 
tell him all that had occurred, or 
should I let him come and dis- 
cover all for himself? No, it was 
right that I should break the news 
to him as gently as I could. Sol 
wrote him a long letter, telling 
Algie of his brother’s proposal for 
Tinie, and of her apparent change 
of affection ; and I suggested that 
it would be useless for him to come 
now—it would only be painful to 
all parties, and I thought that it 
could do no good. I implored 
him not to be rash and hasty in 
the line of conduct he might adopt. 
Tinie was very young; she might 
have been fascinated for a time by 
Albert’s winning manners. She did 
not know what sort of a man he 
was; her eyes were opened now, 
and she might return to her first 
love. A little patience. 

Patience, indeed! Algernon 
Graythurne knew no such thing ; 
and within a few days after I had 
posted my letter, he arrived at our 
hotel. Haggard and worn—for he 
had travelled night and day from 
the north of England—he stood 
by my bedside one morning, and 
awoke me. 

*O Algie, is that you? 
been dreaming of you.’ 

‘What was your dream ?’ he ans- 
wered wearily. ‘That you saw me 
floating dead upon the wide blue 
lake, and Tinie laughing on the 
shore ? 

‘No; I fancied we were back at 
Oxford, going—’ 

*O, don’t speak of Oxford, Ge- 
rald ’ he cried in anguish. ‘ You 
know what happened the last even- 
ing we were there. Gerald, what 
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is it that has changed her so? It 
seems impossible to believe that 
all you have written is true. Three 
short months, and all her love for 
me forgotten! O Gerald, I tried 
at first to think that you were de- 
ceiving me—that you loved her 
yourself, and by a lie were trying 
to keep her from me. O, how 
easily I could forgive you, if that 
were indeed the case ! 

‘There is no such hope, Algie. 
I have told you all the bitter truth ; 
but why are you come? what do 
you mean to do?” 

‘T’ll meet her face to face, ac- 
cuse her of her treachery and false- 
hood before her father, cast at her 
feet the mocking love-pledge that 
she gave me, and be the first to 
bid her a pleasant welcome as the 
future mistress of Kempion !’ 

‘But you forget, Algie. I told 
you in my letter that Mr. Milsom 
will not listen to your brother ; 
nothing will induce him to consent 
to the marriage.’ 

‘Do you think Albert Graythurne 
would care to wait for that? No, 
no; I know him better. He 
hatches his devilish plots well. 
What cares he for a father’s con- 
sent ? 

I persuaded him to go and 
change his dusty clothes. He po- 
sitively refused to take any rest. 
He had had scarcely any sleep 
since he had received my letter, he 
said ; and his heavy bloodshot eyes 
bore testimony to the fact. Dread- 
ing what might be the consequences 
of this arrival, I dressed hastily, and 
went out into the garden, in some 
faint hope of meeting Tinie ; but I 
saw no signs of her there. Algie 
saw me from the window of his 
room, and speedily joined me. 

Nine o’clock was Mr. Milsom’s 
usual breakfast-hour; and when 
that came, Algie could wait no 
longer ; he said he must see Tinie 
at once, for he must learn his fate 
from her lips. So, not without 
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considerable misgivings, I preceded 
Algie up the stairs, and knocked 
at the door of Mr. Milsom’s sa/on. 
I heard voices in conversation in- 
side, and I had to knock twice or 
thrice before Lawrence’s voice bade 
me enter. Before I had time to 
say a word about Algie, who had 
paused outside, I was struck by 
the expression of consternation in 
Lawrence’s face. Mr. Milsom was 
sitting on the sofa, his face ashy 
pale, and his lips moving con- 
vulsively. 

‘Good heavens, Lawrence, is 
there anything the matter ?” 

‘Yes,’ he answered sternly— 
‘much. My sister’s room has not 
been occupied all night, and her 
maid has just found this upon the 
dressing-table.’ 

And he placed a scrap of paper 
before me. Before I could read 
it, the haggard figure of Algie strode 
into the room, took the paper from 
my hands, and read slowly : 


‘Good-bye, my own dear, dear 
father ; good-bye, dear Lawrence. 
You will never see me again till you 
have forgiven me. TINIE.’ 


‘You here, Algernon Gray- 
thurne ? exclaimed Lawrence. 

‘Yes; I came to dispute my 
brother’s title to your sister. I have 
come too late. Mr. Milsom, at 
Oxford, three months ago, your 
daughter pledged her love to me. 
A man whom I know no more as 
brother has supplanted me, and 
robbed us all.’ 

Mr. Milsom’s head was bowed 
between his hands, and he sobbed 
audibly. 

‘Why, what’s your grief to mine ?” 
continued Algie sternly. ‘ You 
will forgive her: six months hence 
she will be the same to you as ever, 
except that she will be the wealthy 
mistress of happy Kempion, You 
will learn to look upon this flight 
as a lover’s escapade, and will par- 
don it accordingly. But I—what 
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recompense can the future make 
tome? I have loved her with all 
my soul since we first played as 
children together. She placed her 
hand in mine but three short 
months ago, and promised she 
would be my wife. All the bright 
future of my life is dark and hope- 
lessnow. Deceived by her—ruined 
by my brother! Farewell,.all of 
you. The younger son has got his 
portion, and will go forth and begin 
his new life alone.’ 

Without another word, he left 
the room. I-followed him, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of him. In 
the course of the morning another 
note, all blurred and indistinct, was 
found in Tinie’s room, addressed 
to me. It ran as follows: 

‘What you will think of me, I 
cannot tell—but O, I beseech 
you, comfort poor Algie. Teach 
him to forget me. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of better girls than I, who 
who are far more worthy of his 
dear loving heart. I thank him 
for his love—I know how manly 
and honest a love it is. And, 
indeed, I loved him once! But 
O, the change that has come 
over me! I cannot write about it. 
When first he joined us in Switzer- 
land I felt his fascinations stealing 
over me, and though I seemed to 
dread him, I could not resist him. 
He draws me to him now, and I 
obey the impulse. His voice calls 
me, and I go. It will be useless 
to attempt to follow us. We are 
to be married at once, and perhaps 
you will never see my face again. 
I cannot see my father or brother 
till they have forgiven me for this 
act, and I have told themso. Fare- 
well. Comfort poor Algie !” 


‘Two years passed away, and I 
was busily engaged in London. 
The affairs with which I was con- 
cerned brought me often in contact 
with Lawrence Milsom, but we 
seldom, if ever, spoke of what had 
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happened in Switzerland. Mr. 
Milsom had been dead some 
months. Lawrence had never heard 
anything of his sister, with the ex- 
ception of one short note written 
just after she and Albert were 
married. Her father resolutely 
declined to have anything to do 
with her, nor would he allow them 
to try and communicate with her, 
when the doctors told him that the 
internal complaint from which he 
had long been suffering must 
inevitably end his life within a few 
weeks. And, indeed, it would not 
have been easy to have found her ; 
for Albert Graythurne and his wife 
had never been to Kempion; the 
establishment had been broken up, 
horses and carriages sold, and the 
house closed. 

One evening I met Lawrence 
Milsom at the club, and after 
dinner I persuaded him to come 
and smoke a cigar at my rooms. 
It was a cold miserable November 
evening, a chilly rain was falling, 
and right glad were we both to sit 
in the comfortable chairs in my 
room before the blazing fire. After 
conversation upon different sub- 
jects, there was a brief pause ; and 
then Lawrence said : 

‘On such wretched evenings as 
these, Birley, the thought will come 
into my head—where is Tinie?’ 

‘Why at such a time, Lawrence ? 
One would think she had married 
some penniless fellow. Remember, 
her husband has six or seven thou- 
sand a year.’ 

‘Then where is he?’ demanded 
Lawrence in an angry tone. ‘ Where 
is this man? Why does he not 
come back to England, and live at 
Kempion? What is there to keep 
him away ?” 

‘ They prefer travelling abroad. 
No doubt they will come back as 
soon as they are tired of their 
present wandering life.’ 

‘But how is it that we never 
hear of them in the most indirect 
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manner? How is it that no one 
has ever met them on the Conti- 
nent? I have made many inquiries, 
but have found no trace of them. 
Birley, there must be some reason 
for this concealment. Albert Gray- 
thurne is a villain, and there is 
nothing too mean or monstrous for 
him to do.’ 

‘Why, what do you mean, Law- 
rence ?” 

‘I mean this: that the suspicion 
will haunt me that the scoundrel 
has never really married Tinie, and 
that he may have deserted her.’ 

‘O, no—you cannot believe in 
anything so bad.’ 

‘If I could but meet him! ex- 
claimed Lawrence fiercely. ‘He 
broke my father’s heart ; and if he 
has betrayed my sister, no punish- 
ment can be too great for him ! 

‘Have you heard from Algie 
again?’ I asked. 

*‘No—his last letter was from 
the south of Italy. In all his 
wanderings he has discovered no 
traces of his brother.’ 

‘Poor Algie! I wonder whether 
he will ever come back to England. 
He seems to have become quite 
the artist now.’ 

At that moment there was a 
knock at the door, and in another 
moment Algie himself stood be- 
fore us. We both welcomed him 
heartily. I had not seen him for 
more than a year, and he seemed 
to have grown much older—there 
was a sad and careworn look upon 
his face. 

‘ Algie, we were just speaking of 
you,’ Isaid. ‘I am so glad to see 
you. Take off that wet coat, old 
fellow, and sit down by the fire. 
Have something warm to drink.’ 

‘I knew I should be sure to find 
a welcome from you two, at all 
events,’ he said with a melancholy 
smile. ‘Ah, I have almost for- 
gotten what home means. I should 
not get much of a welcome at 
Kempion now.’ 
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‘There is nobody to welcome 
you,’ said Lawrence. 

‘What—haven’t you heard? 
asked Algie, in a tone of surprise. 
‘ My brother has been back some 
weeks.’ 

‘At Kempion? exclaimed Law- 
rence eagerly : ‘and Tinie?” 

Algie shook his head gravely. 
‘She is not with him, I believe.’ 

‘Not with him! Do you mean 
he has returned to Kempion alone ? 
Good God, Algie! is my sister 
dead ?” 

‘I cannot think so. Somehow 
or other—I cannot say how—I feel 
as if I should know if she were 
dead.’ 

‘And how are you sure that he 
is alone at Kempion ?” 

‘I have received information that 
one morning he was seen walking 
about the place as if he had never 
left it. He has not opened more 
than two or three rooms in the 
house, and he has no servants ex- 
cept the old deaf housekeeper who 
was in the house while he stayed 
away.’ 

‘ And there is no sign of Tinie?” 

* None whatever.’ 

‘This is very strange. What do 
you think about it, Birley? Does 
it, or does it not, confirm my sus- 
picion, which you thought too bad? 
asked Lawrence. ‘What do you 
say, Algie? ‘This is no time to 
use roundabout expressions. Is 
my sister Mrs. Graythurne, or is 
she not?’ 

Algie could only answer by a 
shudder. 

‘Ah, you share the horror of 
my doubts. I cannot sit quietly 
and talk any longer. I must be 
alone. Good-night. I shall see 
you both again before long.’ And 
thus saying, he rose from his chair 
and abruptly left the room. 

For a long time Algie and I sat 
in earnest conversation. Neither 
of us could share Lawrence Mil- 
som’s suspicions, but we exhausted 











ingenuity in endeavouring to seek 
a cause for Tinie’s disappearance. 
If she was dead, should we not 
have heard of it? If Albert’s bad 
temper had separated them, would 
she not have returned to England 
and sought her brother, whom she 
loved so much? If Lawrence’s 
terrible surmises were correct, and 
she should have discovered Albert’s 
monstrous fraud, she might indeed 
seek to hide herself in some distant 
land; but we refused to entertain 
such an idea. Very late we parted, 
Algie promising to call upon me in 
a day or two. 

He kept his promise, but he had 
no news to tell. He was in daily 
communication with a trustworthy 
person near Kempion, but the re- 
ports were always to the same 
effect. Albert was unquestionably 
alone. 

Days passed on, but neither of 
us saw anything of Lawrence Mil- 
som. Then I went to inquire 
for him, and learned that he had 
left London some few days pre- 
viously on urgent business, and 
nothing had been heard of him 
since. 

Another week flew by, and 
then Algie came to me, and said: 

‘Let us both go down to Kem- 
pion. I cannot help it. I must 
see Albert, and learn Tinie’s fate. 
He cannot refuse to tell me.’ And 
I agreed. We started by the ex- 
press train the next morning, and 
in the dim gloaming of a Novem- 
ber afternoon we arrived at a vil- 
lage inn, about a mile from the 
house. 

Telling our host that we should 
probably not be back till late, we 
set off walking along the well-re- 
membered lanes. Soon we came 
to the park-gates; there was no 
one in the lodge. The heavy gate 
creaked upon its hinges, and we 
passed into the dark and silent 
drive. A heavy mist was falling, 
and the only sound we heard be- 
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sides our own footsteps was a mo- 
notonous drip drip from the branch- 
es of the trees upon the dead leaves 
below. A little farther on, and 
then gray, desolate, and sombre 
the ancient pile of buildings rose 
before our eyes. In one window 
only could we see a light. 

‘ That is the library,’ whispered 
Algie hoarsely ; ‘ we shall find him 
there.’ 

The heavy hall-door was un- 
fastened, and we entered silently. 
The deep gloom within was no 
hindrance to Algie, and we passed 
swiftly through the great hall, and 
paused at the library-door. Algie 
knocked softly ; no voice from with- 
in bade us enter. Then he opened 
the door. O Heaven! what was 
the sight that met our fearful gaze? 
By the dim light of the solitary 
lamp we discerned the master of 
Kempion lying stretched upon the 
floor, and round him was a pool 
of blood that had flowed from a 
ghastly self-inflicted wound across 
his throat. Dead ! dead! no doubt 
of that. Algie stood staring at the 
corpse as if deprived of all his 
powers. I rang the bell violently, 
and after some time an old woman 
appeared, and she half fainted when 
I pointed to the awful object on 
the floor. 

‘A surgeon ? I cried. 
can I find one?” 

There was one, it appeared, at 
the village, and the’ old woman 
conducted me to the stables. 
There I found the one gardener 
who was employed about the place ; 
and not liking to leave Algie alone, 
I despatched him on a horse to 
fetch the doctor, who speedily ar- 
rived. He recognised Algie at 
once, and after examining the body 
of the dead man, pronounced that 
life had been extinct for a couple 
of hours or so. There was no rea- 


‘Where 


son to suspect foul play. The knife 
with which the fatal wound had 
been inflicted was still clutched in 
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the dead man’s grasp, and the 
wound itself was just such a one 
as a suicide would have made. 

There is no need for me to lin- 
ger over this scene. ‘The coroner 
came the next day, and the jury 
eventually returned a verdict of 
temporary insanity. 

That same evening, while the 
body lay in a room upstairs, Algie 
and I were sitting in a small break- 
fast-room on the ground-floor, both 
of us deep in meditation. We had 
been silent for some time, when 
Algie suddenly started from his 
chair, and cried, ‘ Hark 

‘What is it? I exclaimed. ‘What 
did you hear?’ 

‘Hush ! listen !’ 

For some moments the ticking 
of the clock and the beating of my 
heart were all that I heard. Then, 
indeed, I seemed to catch the sound 
as of a low wailing in the garden. 

With a smile full of awful mean- 
ing, Algie strode to the window, 
drew aside the heavy curtains, 
rapidly unfastened the shutters, 
and opened the casement. Then 
I heard plainly a long sad cry go 
up from earth to heaven. 

*O Algie, what is that ? 

‘Look,’ he said, the same smile 
still upon his face. 

The moon had risen, and by the 
pale light of its beams struggling 
through the mist I saw the figure 
of a woman upon the lawn. 

‘The white ghost of Kempion,’ 
he said in a hollow voice, ‘that 
always appears when death or dis- 
grace comes upon the family.’ 

‘No,’ I almost shrieked, ‘no 
ghost ; there stands our long-lost 
Tinie ! 

We both of us rushed quickly 
from the house, and in another 
moment stood by Tinie’s side. 
The moon for an instant shone 
brightly on her face, and I could 
see how ghastly white it was. But, 
O, more terrible than that exceed- 
ing pallor was the light of madness 
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gleaming from her eyes. Silently 
we led herin. She spoke no word, 
but now and again a low moaning 
escaped her lips. She did not 
seem to recognise either of us, but 
gazed mournfully into the fire. The 
big tears stood in Algie’s eyes as 
he looked upon this wreck of his 
fair young love. 

Footsteps in the hall. Who could 
this be? The door opened, and 
Lawrence Milsom, accompanied 
by another person, entered the 
room. On seeing Tinie, he ut- 
tered a cry of joy, and threw him- 
self at her feet. 

‘Found again ! 
sister, found again !” 

She looked at him—a slight 
smile broke from her lips, and she 
slowly raised her hand and stroked 
his hair. 

‘Lawrence, what is the meaning 
of all this? exclaimed Algie. 

At the sound of Algie’s voice 
the smile died away from Tinie’s 
face, and she raised her eyes to 
his. And as she looked, I could 
mark the faint gleam of intelligence 
coming back again. Yes, in a 
moment more she recognised us 
all. ‘Then, with one arm round 
her brother’s neck, and her eyes 
turned to the last on him she had 
so wronged with a pleading, pas- 
sionate expression I can never for- 
get, she fell asleep, and her vexed 
soul passed away to that land 
where all such weary ones find 
rest. 


O my sweet 


All that remains to be told may 
be said in a few words. The mo- 
ment Lawrence Milsom heard that 
Albert Graythurne had returned to 
Kempion, he started for the North, 
determined to be the first to meet 
him. He met Graythurne walking 
in the drive, and he demanded at 
once to see his sister. Graythurne 
declined to give him any informa- 
tion about her whatever; his be- 
haviour was cold and ironical at 
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first, but soon he fell into one of 
his furious passions, and in the 
end Lawrence left him lying in a 
fit upon the ground. From infor- 
mation he received from other 
quarters, he had reason to believe 
that poor Tinie was, after all, at 
Kempion, confined by her hus- 
band in some secret part of the 
old house ; and he telegraphed to 
London for an efficient detective, 
and this was the person who had 
come into the room with him. 
We found out afterwards, little by 
little, by dint of strict inquiry, that 
Albert and Tinie had led a miser- 
able life; he had treated her at 
one moment with the greatest 
affection, and the next with shame- 
ful cruelty. She lost her infant, 
and in the end her reason had 
given way. Albert had brought 
her secretly to Kempion, shut her 
up in an unused part of the house, 
and took care, as he thought, that 
no one should know of her exist- 
ence there. What impulse led him 
to put an end to his bad and worth- 
less existence, God only knows. 
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Never accustomed to control his 
evil passions, it is probable that in 
some sudden access of fury at 
Tinie’s fate or at Lawrence’s 
threats—without a friend, without 
a hope of happiness—he commit- 
ted the act which took from him 
his ill-spent iife. 

Kempion has been sold. Algie 
could not bear to live there after 
all that had passed, and it is now 
the thoroughly-modernised dwell- 
ing of a wealthy Leeds manufac- 
turer. Algie himself spends almost 
all his time upon the Continent, 
having devoted himself to art. 
Lawrence Milsom and myself are 
tolerably prosperous in this world’s 
good, but we rarely speak of that 
terrible night when we three met 
at Kempion. 

No; we have buried that sad 
past in a grave at the east end of 
Kempion parish church. ‘There, 
below the great chancel window, 
whence the quiet eyes of saints 
look down and tell of peace, rests 
from her sorrows our ill-fated 
Tinie ! 
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Nort long ago (say some ten years 
back), a new game appeared in the 
toy-shops; and evidence of its 
existence was promptly furnished 
by the appearance upon the lawns 
of country houses and in the gar- 
dens of town villas of certain pegs, 
and white hoops, and rolling balls, 
as brightly and as variously co- 
loured as the flowers in the neigh- 
bouring parterres. Pretty ladies 
were soon to be seen thumping 
these bright balls about with tiny 
mallets; and this game quickly 
became popular. A_ philosopher 
like the late Mr. Buckle, able to 
trace a subtle concatenation be- 
tween things apparently as uncon- 
nected as Scotch mists and the 
‘Shorter Catechism,’ might here 
pause, and consider curiously the 
simultaneous appearance in the 
world of ‘tight croquet’ and of 
short petticoats with fascinating 
borders. Does it not almost seem 
as if the processes of ‘ roqueting’ 
and ‘ croqueting,’ and the fact that 
young ladies have pretty ankles, 
were all discovered at one and the 
same moment of time? We put 
aside analogous revelations on the 
subject of knickerbockers con- 
sidered sthetically. The new 
game, like everything else, had its 
grotesque as well as its romantic 
side in the first year of its existence; 
but of course to an originator must 
be allowed some of the eccentrici- 
ties of the genius that invents. 
Simultaneously with the bewitch- 
ing ‘tight croquet’ were born of 
human brain the ungainly ‘ spoon’ 
between the legs, and the ‘ Hert- 
ford squat,’ three methods of cro- 
quet playing all now condemned 
by the committee of the All Eng- 
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land’ Croquet Club. The ‘ Hert- 
ford squat,’ we may mention in the 
interest of future historians, was 
effected by a gentleman stooping 
down like a frog, and then holding 
his mallet between his boots and 
close to its head. The new game 
(which is not in point of fact so 
very new, as ‘bowls’ were struck 
through a number of hoops just 
like our croquet hoops with a 
‘battoon’ in the days of the Tudors) 
had a very tolerable success, but 
was perhaps more admired by the 
daughters than by the fathers and 
sons of families: the paternal mind 
growing anxious about crushed 
geraniums and unmeet matrimonial 
entanglements ; whilst the sons of 
families, even in the most exciting 
turns of the game, would some- 
times sigh after neglected partridges 
and pikes and trout. One curious 
and very noticeable feature of the 
dawning pastime we cannot pass 
without notice here—the strong and 
rival feelings it aroused in the 
breast of its players; excitements 
ferocious, and excitements tender. 
Everybody seemed to possess his 
own rules, as elastic under all the 
accidents of the game as the cele- 
brated maxims of Mrs. Harris. A 
variorum reading of Jacques’s cro- 
quet laws has often created an 
undying enmity. The correspond- 
ing phenomenon of a pretty tac- 
tician ‘slaving’ her antagonist 
through the remainder of her hoops 
and his natural life has of course 
been too often noticed before to 
call for any special remark. 
The enormous spread of croquet 





since those days is due to the 
vitality of the game itself, and the 


varied beauties that have been 














developed in its tactics. 
that it is the only game that brings 
gentlemen and ladies together in 
the open air cannot be rated too 


The fact 


highly. Whether for flirtation or 
downright hard play, croquet has 
unquestionably achieved this result, 
and every other pastime has failed. 
In archery gentlemen shoot and 
ladies shoot, but they usually shoot 
at separate targets, for separate 
prizes; and archery practice is 
tedious from a want of the excite- 
ment of competition. But place a 


couple of ladies and a couple of 


gentlemen on a good croquet 
ground, and every game they play 
may be rendered exciting by judi- 
cious handicapping. ‘Thus, if one 
player be very much too strong, he 
may undertake to work round an 
extra dead ball, or he may jump 
over all his hoops instead of going 
through them, as was once effected 
by Mr. Hale, who has made handi- 
capping his special study. And 
if the players are more evenly 
matched, perfect equality can be 
obtained by the system of disgues. 
A bisque is one extra shot allowed 
to the weaker antagonist at any 
period of the game that he likes 
to claim it. Croquet is a healthy 
billiards, with ladies’ society as a 
substitute for stifling tobacco fumes. 
It is a game, we believe, whose 
career is only at its very outset, a 
thorough relaxation to the over- 
worked brain of the nineteenth 
century ; and much of its success is 
due to the counteraction it offers 
to the sect of Muscular Christians, 
and the exhausted nervous energies 
consequent on their excesses. 

In our present limited space we 
propose now to offer a few remarks 
on the present and future of cro- 
quet. All progress will chiefly 
arise from croquet clubs, croquet 
tournaments, improved tactics, im- 
proved mallets, improved grounds. 
Croquet clubs have at starting 
many difficulties to contend against. 
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It is difficult to find a ground 
sufficiently extensive for teally good 
croquet play. Fifty yards by thirty- 
five are the dimensions laid down 
for a single. game, and ground for 
one game alone is of little use to 
a club. Land is very expensive, 
especially near the towns where 
most croquet players congregate, 
and turfing and levelling, and con- 
stant rolling and mowing, run 
away with money ; but the numer- 
ous croquet clubs springing up all 
over England show that these diffi- 
culties not insurmountable. 
Bowling-greens have been com- 
bined with croquet clubs in some 
towns, the croquet hoops being 
drawn at a certain fixed time, and 
the bowlers, like the owls, coming 
out in the gloaming. In other 
places cricket players and croquet 
players use the same ground on 
alternate days. It is not, of course, 
absolutely necessary to adhere to 
the exact prescribed dimensions of 
ground in all cases. This cannot 
be done even in grand tournaments. 
At the recent Crystal-Palace tour- 
nament each ground was forty 
yards by thirty, the limits being 
marked off bya line of white tape; at 
Oxford each ground was only thirty 
yards by twenty-five. Care should 
be taken only that the distances 
should be made as great as possible, 
sometimes greater than laid down 
in the Fie/d laws, sometimes less. 
Pedantry should be avoided, and 
beginners encouraged as much as 
possible to practise at difficult dis- 
tances. It is astonishing what 
progress is quickly made by tyros 
under good instruction and ex- 
ample; indeed, it is observable 
that the bulk of good players have 
all sprung up round one or two 
well-known centres, such as More- 
ton-in-Marsh, or the dwelling-house 
of Mr. Hale. Good example pro- 
duces good practice. Conspicuous 
amongst local clubs are the Sussex 
County Club and the Four Shires 


are 
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Club. The split in the All England 
Croquet Club is amongst the 
mighty things of the earth, which, 
if approached at all, must be 
approached with all possible rever 
ence and caution; but we do not 
see that it need be approached 
very nearly. It is a pity that two 
clubs bearing the title of the All 
England Croquet Club should exist. 
It would be a good thing if they 
could heal thei ditferences, and 
merge again into one. 

Having formed your club, it is 
important to fan the zeal of its de 
votees by matches, and handicaps, 
and tournaments, The recent 
great successes of croquet tour 
naments make the future of cro 
quet most hopeful. Until the pre 
sent year, the only tournament ot 
any general importance that had 
taken place was that held, last au 


tumn, on the cricket-ground of 


Moreton-in-Marsh. Considering 
the out-of-the-way position of 
Moreton, this tournament proved 
a great success; and great credit 
is due to Mr, Walter Jones Whit 
more, its originator. It lasted four 
days, and most of the best players 
in England contended. ‘The ground 
was in first-rate order, and the 
distances greater than in recent 
tournaments. ‘The prize was won 
by Mr. Peel. 

This year a number of minor 
tournaments have taken place; and 
(under rival All England Club aus- 
pices) two grand ones, the Crystal 
Palace and the Oxford tourna- 
ments. We propose to notice the 
Oxford tournament first. It was 
got up by Mr. Walter Jones Whit- 
more, himself one of the most bril- 
liant croquet players in England, 
and it had this peculiarity, that it 
was the first grand tournament to 
which ladies were bidden as com- 
petitors. The original idea was 
that a lady and gentleman should 
play in partnership against a lady 
and gentleman through every tie 


of the match—a happy idea, but 
found very difficult to work. It 
was abandoned at last, chiefly at 
the instance of the ladies them 
selves ; and it was settled that the 
ladies should play against ladies, 
and the gentlemen against the 
gentlemen. On the Merton cricket 
ground, on the 6th July, the com- 
petitors assembled, some coming 
from remote parts of England and 
even Scotland. 

Of the players who distinguished 
themselves in the Moreton tourna 
ment of last year, the most con 
spicuous present were Mr, Walter 
Jones Whitmore, the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, the Rev. A. Law, Dr. 
Prior, and last, but not least, Mr. 
Peel, the winner. 

A smart shower of rain, at half 
past ten, alarmed the ladies, but 
by eleven o'clock, the hour fixed for 
the play, the weather was lovely. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated 
we will attempt to describe how a 
tournament is managed ; and sup- 
pose (/%ace aux dames!) that the 
ladies, each armed with a Buchanan 
or Cassiobury, have arrived upon 
the ground. ‘The secretary, Mr. 
Walter Holloway, writes their 
names down on little bits of paper. 
‘These are shuffled together in a hat, 
and the antagonists of the first draw 
are made known, ‘These immedi- 
ately adjourn to their different 
grounds—the blue ground, the 
scarlet ground, the white ground. 
The hoops on this occasion were 
painted of different colours, and it 
had a pretty effect. These hoops 
were eight inches wide; the 
grounds were thirty yards by 
twenty-five. Each match was a 
single match, two balls against two 
balls, the best out of three games. 
We annex the score : 


Lapirs’ Matrcu.—ist Draw: Miss 
Arnold beat Miss Hutchinson, Miss 
Colledge beat Miss Peel, Miss M. P. 


Jordan beat Miss Whitmore Jones, 
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Miss Clara Higgins beat Miss Jordan, 
Miss Dickson beat Miss Holloway. 

2d Draw: Miss Arnold beat 
Miss Higgins, Miss Colledge beat 
Miss Dickson, Miss M. P. Jordan a 
bye. 

3d Draw: Miss Arnold beat Miss 
M. P. Jordan, Miss Colledge a bye. 

4th Draw: Miss Arnold beat Miss 


Colledge, and won, 


lhe ladies’ play was very good 
throughout; the Four Shires Club, 
and the Cheltenham, Oxford, and 
Reading Clubs having sent up 
some of their best players. 


The fine game of Miss Arnold ex- 
cited general attention, exhibiting, as 
it did, the opposite qualities of great 
brillianey, and great steadiness and 
knowledge of the game. Miss Patty 
The two 
ladies were game and game, and in 
the third game all balls 
rovers. Miss Jordan, the previous 


Jordan ran her close. 


tour were 
week, had won a handsome brooch, at 
a grand meeting of the Four Shires 
Club. The dashing play of Miss 
Clara Higgins was much _ noticed. 
This young lady, when she has ac- 
quired a more thorough knowledge 


of the will be a formidable 
She 


rival to the very best players. 
and Miss Colledge, W ho also played 


well, were from Cheltenham. 


game, 


It is said that a tournament on 
a grand scale, under the organisa- 
tion of Mr, Walter Jones Whitmore 
and the All England Croquet Club, 
will be held at that town early next 
June, for the Lady Championship 
of all England. 


Gentiemen’s Matrcu.—tst Draw: 
Mr. Peel beat Mr. Price, Mr. Lillie 
beat Dr. Prior, Mr. Law beat Mr. 
Long, Mr. Macfie beat Mr. Hollo- 
way, Mr. Pattison beat Mr. Whit- 
more, Dr. Hill a bye. 

2d Draw: Mr. Peel beat Mr. 
Mactie, Mr. Law beat Mr. Pattison, 
Mr. Lillie beat Dr. Hill. 
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3d Draw: Mr. Peel beat Mr. 
Law, Mr. Lillie a bye. 
4th Draw: Mr. Peel beat Mr. 


Lillie. 

Amongst so many good players it 
is difficult to make any special re- 
marks. Mr. Walter Whitmore, as 
organiser and director of the compe- 
tition, had his hands too full to allow 
him to devote his full energies to the 
struggle. He had, 
worthy antagonist in the Rev. Mark 
Pattison. ‘The match between the 
formidable champions, the Rev. A. 
Mr. 


attention. For 


moreover, a 


Law and Peel, excited much 
brilliancy of execu- 


tion and power of mallet Mr. Law is 


facile princeps, but he 18 very unlucky 


in tournaments. A week previously, 
on his own ground, he had accom- 
plished the feat of slaving one ball 
three times round the ground in one 
break; and in his first game with Mr, 
Peel he exhibited a very fine speci- 
men of his favourite shot, the £ pass- 
ing croquet,’ roqueting his own ball 
not very far from the turning peg, 
and then rolling the two together to 
No. 3 least 


twenty-five yards, so as to have his 


hoop, a distance of at 
own ball in position in front of the 
hoop, and his dead ball conveniently 
He then shot 
the hoop, picked up his own dead 
ball on the other side, and slaved it 
Mr. Peel exhibited on this 


occasion his 


on the near side of it. 


round, 
accustomed — steadiness 
The Cheltenham Club 


carried off four prizes out of the six: 


2d Prize (Ladies), Miss Col- 
iedge. 

ist Prize (Gentlemen), Mr. Peel. 
Mr. A. Lillie. 
Rev. A. Law. 


and nerve. 


2d ” ” 


3d ” ” 


The tournament at the Crystal 
Palace attracted almost every 
player who had distinguished him- 
self last year, and in all probability 
a very large proportion of the best 
unknown players in England. It 
was played on the cricket-ground, 
and the different grounds were of 
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commendable size, but uneven 
for long shots. Oddly enough, al- 
though played within easy distance 
of London, and although this was 
the first opportunity the public had 
really had of witnessing the best 
croquet play, there was scarcely a 
couple of dozen spectators on the 
ground. ‘There were twenty-six 
entries for the Challenge Cup. 
Play began at eleven o’clock on 
Wednesday, July 14, and continued 
the two following days. This is the 
score: 
CHALLENGE Cup. 

ist Draw: Rev. A. Law beat 
Captain Walker, Mr. H. E. Diamond 
beat Mr. Chretien, Mr. H. Jones beat 
Mr. Hickson, Mr. E. Henty beat Mr. 
T. St. Quentin, Mr. W. B. Beckett 
beat Mr. W. Routledge, Mr. J. A. 
Muntz beat Rev. H. W. Miller, Mr. 
D. J. Heath beat the Rev. J. D. 
Heath, Mr. G. E. Joad beat Mr. 
Peel, Mr. A. Lillie beat Mr. S. 
Tinsley, Mr. C. J. Price beat Mr. 
S. H. C. Maddock, Mr. J. H. Hale 
beat Mr. D. Allport, Mr. Whyte a 
bye (Mr. G. Nicoll absent), Mr. 
Long beat Mr. Turner. 

2d Draw: Mr. Law beat Mr. 
Diamond, Mr. Jones beat Mr. Henty, 
Mr. Muntz beat Mr. Beckett, Mr. 
Joad beat Mr. Heath, Mr. Lillie beat 
Mr. Price, Mr. Hale a bye (Mr. 
Whyte absent), Mr. Long a bye. 
* 3d Draw: Mr. Jones beat Mr. Law, 
Mr. Joad beat Mr. Muntz, Mr. Lillie 
beat Mr. Long, Mr. Hale a bye. 

4th Draw: Mr. Joad beat Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Hale beat Mr. Lillie. 

sth Draw: Mr. Joad beat Mr. 
Hale, and won the cup. 

With eight games going on at 
a time, it is quite impossible to 
give an account of each. Mr. Peel 
succumbed to Mr. Joad on the first 
draw ; Mr. Joad won the first game 
by nine points. Mr. Peel won the 
second, with twenty-four points to 
spare. In the third game, Mr. Joad 
got the start, and Mr. Peel’s long 
shots were all unsuccessful. It was 
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won by twenty-eight points. This 
result shows the vicissitudes of cro- 
quet, and the necessity of making the 
game more difficult and protracted. 
Mr. Peel had won the first prize at 
Oxford and Moreton, and had been 
first also at the competition for the 
Members’ Prize at the Crystal Palace, 
which took place the previous days. 
He beat Mr. Muntz for third prize, 
and Mr. Muntz had first disposed of 
Mr. Joad. To be the winner of 
three out of the four chief competi- 
tions in croquet gives evidence of 
remarkable powers, and none can 
witness Mr. Peel’s play without ad- 
miring his nerve and eye and know- 
ledge of the game. It is true that 
Mr. Joad also is wonderfully steady 
and careful. It will be interesting 
to watch these two competitors on a 
future occasion. 

The games between Messrs. Law 
and Diamond were watched with 
great interest, Mr. Diamond running 
his distinguished adversary very close- 
ly, and each making a mistake in 
pegging out. In the first game, each 
had a ball a rover, and Mr. Diamond 
had the game in hand. He was 
working his antagonist’s ball through 
the last two hoops, to put him out, 
when, curiously enough, he com- 
mitted the fatal mistake of putting his 
own ball out. In the third game, Mr. 
Law won after some very fine breaks. 
Mr. Law succumbed the next day 
to the very careful play of Mr. Jones. 
The games between Messrs. Muntz 
and Beckett were well contested, and 
it seemed likely at one time that Mr. 
Beckett would be the conqueror. 
Mr. Muntz then went down before 
Mr. Joad, having beaten him in the 
previous ‘Members’ Prize. The 
match between Messrs. Lillie and 
Price seemed at one moment liable 
to bear a different result. The first 
game Mr. Lillie won easily, going 
right round the ground in a break, 
with only his own ball to slave. The 
second game was won by Mr. Price. 
In the third game, Mr Price was 
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still at hoops Nos. 3 and 4, when Mr. 
Lillie was carrying both balls through 
the last hoop; ‘but. happening to mz ke 
a mistake, Mr. Price came dow n with 
a long shot, and pegged out one of 
Mr. Lillie’s balls. He now seemed 
oon of the game, but Mr. Lillie 

a long range pegged out his re- 
maining ball the very first shot. Mr. 
Hale beat Mr. Lillie with very steady 
and brilliant play. The Sussex 
County Club showed well at the 
finish. The games between Messrs. 
Jones and Joad were most exciting, 
on account of the extreme steadiness 
of the two players. 
count of them. Indeed, it is almost 
the only match of which any detailed 
record has been preserved : 

‘Jones won the toss, and, getting 
first break, went all round with bl: ck 
to last hoop, slaving two balls. He 
broke down, however, with blue, 
missing an easy stroke, after making 
three to the peg, letting Joad in with 
yellow. Joad went round to two to 
peg out, when the ground beat him, 
his ball jumping over the one he 
wanted to rush. Jones thus got 
in again, and, having only long shots, 
eventually won by fifteen points.— 
Second Game: Joad, winning the toss, 
led off with pink, and got ‘the break 
after Jones played his second ball, 
bringing pink round to one to go out, 
He followed this by two breaks with 
yellow, getting round to two to peg 
out. Jones then made a sixteen 
yards’ shot with blue, but scored no 
point. However, after a little skir- 
mishing, he got a break with black, 
and went all round to one to peg out. 
Yellow then became a rover, and 
eventually won, in one hour and ten 
minutes, by fifteen points. —Final 
Game: Joad won the toss, and led 
off with pink, Jones following with 
black, and getting to third hoop. 
Joad did the same with yellow; and 
then Jones, roqueting yellow, went 
all round to one to peg out with blue, 
taking black to three to peg during 
the break, and scoring fifteen points 


We give an ac- 





for black. Afte: 


for blue, and two 


this, Joad missing a long shot, Jones 
got a break with black, but broke 
down at two to peg, letting Joad get 


in with pink. However, he did not 
score until the next turn; 


the interval, just missing a 


Jones, in 
long shot 
the whole length of the ground with 


pink. Joad then made two hoops 
with yellow, but over-ran the fifth. 
He got in with pink again, afte: 
Jones had missed two long shots, 
and brought it round to third back, 
which he missed by fouling the wire. 
Jones then lay up with black to blue, 


leaving pink wired for bee Joad 
lay up to pink, and, Jones roquet ing, 
rushed blue and black to his a 
two to peg—without being able t 
make it. Joad managed to get pink 
on to yellow, although the former 
was close to a wire; and then sepa- 
rating blue and black, lay up to yel- 
low, getting the latter round in his 
turn from the third hoop to a rover, 
where his turn Joad then 
got in with pink, and from third 
back pegged out, winning by thirteen 
points in fifty-five minutes.’ 

We copy this detailed account 
of the interesting rubber between 
Messrs. Jones and Joad from our 
sporting contemporary the /ie//, as 
it may perhaps give croquet players 
in the country an idea of what they 
are to expect when pitted against 
a player like Mr. Joad. 

Whilst these lines were passing 
through the press, another and still 
more important grand tournament 
was taking place at Highgate for 
the Championship of England. It 
was got up under the auspices of 
Mr. Walter Jones Whitmore, and 
a new code of croquet-laws, drawn- 
up by Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Law, 
and Mr. Peel, was brought out for 
the occasion. ‘The prize was a 
cup valued at twenty guineas, and 
a badge and ribbon. ‘The winner 
is bound to accept all challenges 
for a whole year. Three games out 
of five gave the victory ; the size 
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of the hoops was six inches; no 
tight croquet was permitted. Seven 
pairs of antagonists entered the 
lists, the result of the last day’s 
play between Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Elsmie, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Peel 
being that the latter carried away 
the prize. 

Whilst on the subject of tourna- 
ments, we may mention a form of 


contest which excites, perhaps, 
more general interest amongst 


spectators than a regular tourna- 
ment, and which, perhaps, we may 
call the ‘ sociable handicap.’ The 
best way of getting it up is this: 
pick out a certain number—say the 
eight best ladies of a club—and let 
these each choose a gentleman, the 
worst player choosing first. It will 
be found by this means that a very 
fair equality is obtained. The 
partners remain in conjunction 
through the various heats of the 
match. Each game is, of course, 
thus played by a lady and gentle- 
man against a lady and gentleman, 
and a great deal of good and most 
exciting play is usually elicited. 
The sociable handicap has been 
practised with great success in 
the Four Shires and Cheltenham 
Clubs. 

We shall now say a few words 
about the improvement of grounds 
and implements. The ground must 
be perfectly level for anything 
worthy of the name of real croquet ; 
but this is a matter that the com- 
mittees of the numerous clubs 
everywhere rising up can easily 
adjust. The question of mallets 
is much more important. There 
can be no doubt that much of the 
immense recent improvement that 
has taken ‘place in croquet is due 
to improved mallets. Directly 
heavy mallets were adopted, it was 
found that even a third-rate player 
could work all the way round a 
little ground with comparative 
ease ; and the increased distances 
that have been adopted in conse- 
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quence of this discovery seem to 
make very little difference now. 
At the Crystal Palace there were 
at least ten or twelve players pre- 
sent who, on getting a couple of 
balls, seldom failed to reach the 
last hoop. To remedy this, there 
is now an outcry in one direction 
for larger distances still, in another 
for smaller hoops. We believe 
that this last is the most sensible 
reform, and five-inch hoops are al- 
ready talked about for matches 
next year. Indeed, we are not 
quite certain whether very large 
grounds are not a mistake, as they 
seem to contribute very little to- 
wards shortening the breaks, whilst 
by increasing the uncertainty of 
long shots, they seem almost to 
give the game to a fluke or to the 
winning of the toss at starting. A 
moderate-sized ground, very small 
hoops, fewer of them, and a rule 
that every ball should go three 
times round, would give less open- 
ing to luck, and develop prettier 
play. A good player might then 
feel confident that if his ball was 
struck true, he might regain the 
balls. ‘This was by no means the 
case in recent matches. In the 
matter of mallet patterns, Mr. Bu- 
chanan and Mr. Prince carry 
on an honourable rivalry. The 
spring in the Canadian rock-elm 
shaft of Mr. Buchanan’s recent full- 
sized mallet renders it a fine instru- 
ment; but we think that the prin- 
ciple of long heads first developed 
in the ‘Cavendish’ of Mr. Prince 
will shortly beat all the short heads 
out of the field. 

In the ‘ Challenge’ match at the 
Crystal Palace, Messrs. Joad, Hale, 
Jones, and Lillie, the four survi- 
vors, all played with long-headed 
mallets, and Mr. Peel adopted the 
long head at the end of the day. 
Mr. Law also had an inch added 
to his Buchanan. We doubt if the 


lignum vite wood of the orthodox 
‘ Cavendish’ is an advantage. 
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By using box-wood, bulk and 
length and accuracy and steadiness 
can be obtained, without excessive 
weight. A Canadian rock-elm 
shaft, added to Mr. Walsh’s pattern 
of the ‘Cavendish’ mallet, and a 
rounded end to give increased 
power of driving, would make an 
almost perfect mallet—the mallet 
of the future. Two hands must, 
of course, be used by any player 
who wishes to develop real power. 

And now bout tactics. We 
believe all croquet tactics may be 
resolved into one golden rule: 
‘ALWAYS STRIVE 


FOR A BREAK 
WITH TWO BALLS AS “SLAVES.”’ 
This should be to the croquet 


player what the attack on the ad- 
verse king’s bishop’s pawn is to the 
chess-player. No matter whether 
one ball be the enemy’s player, the 
possession of two balls at the right 
hoops ought to allow a good player 
to work right round, and transfer 
the break te his other ball. This 
is to be done by the well-known 
expedient of always ‘ posting a sen- 
try’ one hoop in advance ; and the 
abandonment of tight croquet 
makes little difference, as a judi- 
cious ‘rush’ will always give an 
easy splitting shot. A very com- 
mon device (with high authority to 
back it) is to leave the enemy’s 
dead ball close to your own dead 
ball, and then try and work round 
with his ‘player. But this, be- 
sides wasting valuable time, is a 
source of great peril, as one error 
would at once give him the balls. 
It is true (we will suppose that you 
have just made a lucky long shot) 
that you cannot always get a break 
of two balls, even if you are as 
good at a long rolling croquet as 
Mr. Law; but it is almost always 
possible to secure the break for 
your other ball by placing the ad- 
versary’s dead ball near it, and then 
lying up at his hoop. In your next 
turn, you can split your adversary’s 
ball to the next hoop, in order to 
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pick up your own ball, and go on 
with your own game. The most 
valuable shot in croquet at present 
is the long rolling croquet in its 
various forms. Croquet has its 
minor canons (like the late Irish 
Church), wise canons—such as 
keeping your adversary’s last player 
in your own game, and never slav- 
ing your adversary’s player. These 
are good defensive tactics, but with 
Mr. Hale or Mr. Law more is 
required. You must work round 
and work quickly, or you will not 
be able to work round at all. 

Hitherto our remarks have been 
confined to croquet in the United 
Kingdom, and the immense recent 
progress which it has made; but 
it has also advanced in the United 
States, and in our colonies, espe- 
cially India, for which it seems in 
many points particularly suited. 
The curious and gigantic topic of 
croquet on the Continent, to be 
properly treated, would require a 
large staff of active investigators. 
Since commencing this article we 
have called upon a friend now 
travelling on the Continent to give 
us the result of his experience. A 
few hasty remarks which he has 
posted off reach just in time to 
conclude this article. 

‘Your letter finds me at the 
Hof Ragaz, a leviathan joint-stock 
hotel (unlimited), which you may 
not perhaps have yet heard of, as 
I believe it was only completed in 
its entirety, baths and drawing- 
rooms, and reading- and smoking- 
rooms, plashing fountains and pin 
bagatelle-tables, about three weeks 
ago. It is pitched in the middle 
of the most frowning and forky 
peaks of the Alps, near that 
strange chasm through which the 
muddy Tamina races; and be- 
tween the hours of twelve and 
three every day its benevolent 
proprietors feed about six hun- 
dred of famished tourists in the 
magnificent new dining-hall (pale 
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chocolate in various shades of 
creaminess picked out with viz 
ordinaire and gold). At night 
the fine band plays in the ball- 
room, and young ladies can be 
accommodated in the waltz and 
mazurka with real German barons 
specially retained, it is said, on 
the establishment. If you ask 
me what all this has to do with 
croquet, I answer at once, See 
what a fine field of investigation— 
six hundred people assembled to 
bear witness on the subject of 
croquet from every quarter of 
Europe. My dinner companion 
on the right, who sips through 
the straw-coloured hair which sur- 
rounds his mouth a local and 
somewhat inky wine called J/a- 
Janzer, tells me that in Sweden, 
his native land, croquet is uni- 
versally played, but that there are 
difficulties in the way of getting 
level ground. The pale German 
lady opposite to me, with a Ma- 
donna cast of beauty (she helps 
herself to chevreuil three times 
every day, and laps up the sweet 
sauce with a long knife, but ex- 
hibits a severe taste in the simple 
black-and-white outlines of the 
body of her dress that cannot be 
sufficiently extolled), informs me 
that croquet has reached Pots- 
dam. A Frenchman gives me the 
last information regarding its de- 
velopment in Toulouse; where- 
as the fat man on my right who 
goes in for white coats and straw 
hats, and 4 fale ale at three 
francs the demi-bouteille, informs 
me that it is now played in Odessa. 
My stock of information is not ex- 
hausted here. In the reading-room 
(which is all shiny brown wood and 
cool green cloth) is a copy of Uber 
Land und Meer, an illustrated paper 
published at Stuttgart, which con- 
tains a picture of the game of cro- 
quet, and gives also its rules. The 
central figure is of course a pretty 
young Stuttgart lady, in the act of 
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“ tight croqueting ;” and you may be 
sure that ample justice is done by 
the Stuttgart artist to the neatness 
of Stuttgart ankles, and the exqui- 
site beauty of the fringe of Stutt- 
gart petticoats. Round this young 
lady are grouped her grandpapa, 
her great-uncle, her mamma, her 
possible husband, her little niece, 
and her tiny third-cousin, who 
are all in a state of ebullient and 
frantic excitement, although the 
hoop she is aiming at is hardly 
a foot and a half from her. It is 
possible that there may be a tinge 
of humour in all this, for it is not 
always easy to figd out when the 
gentlemen artists on the staff of 
Uber Land und Meer are in fun 
and when they are in earnest. 
There is a decided element of 
solemnity at times in their Cha- 
rivari sketches; and it is as cer- 
tain that in their elaborate engrav- 
ing of kingly pageants and priestly 
processions the element of absur- 
dity is not always quite absent. 

* I need not say that an establish- 
ment like the great Hof Ragaz is 
furnished with the game of croquet. 
Games of all sorts flourish amongst 
the grape poles and acacias and 
shady plane-trees of its fine gar- 
dens for the delectation of the 
tourists who are too lazy to climb 
up to the ruins of the Castle of 
Freudenberg, and would turn pale 
at the idea of scaling the Pizalun 
or the frowning Falknis. I myself 
am free to confess that I prefer cool- 
ing drinks, cigars, shady benches, 
and ignoble idleness to honourable 
mention in the minutes of the Al- 
pine Club, especially in this very 
hot weather. So, upon receiving 
your note, I at once repaired, 
note-book in hand, to the vicinity 
of the croquet-ground, in the hopes 
that some unsuspecting foreign 
ladies and gentlemen would take 
up the mallet and begin. These 


are the points that have struck me. 
The ground is small, very undu- 




















lating, planted with two pines, a 
plane, and three pear-trees of 
colossal trunks ; but all this seems 
to make little difference to the 
foreign mind. The balls are about 
4 in. in diameter, whereas the eight 
mallets together would scarcely 
weigh one Cavendish. These are 
of primitive pattern, with head 
something between a dumbbell 
and a dice-box. It is worthy of 
remark that all the implements I 
have yet seen on the Continent, 
and, indeed, all the play, belongs 
to the year one of the croquet 
era. The spoon between the legs 
and the tight croquet seem still to 
be thought the main principle of 
the game. The ingenious local 
artist who provided Ragaz with 
implements thought he would im- 
prove upon the hoops by painting 
each one a different colour, like 
the balls. This was a source of 
some confusion and puzzle to a 
party of foreign ladies and gentle- 
men who played yesterday after- 
noon. They seem to think it a 
rule of the game that the red ball 
was to win at the red hoop, and 
the yellow ball at the yellow hoop. 
What was to be done if either of 
these hoops should happen to be 
run was a difficult after-question, 
which luckily never pressed for a 
solution. The balls went wobbling 
about near the hoops, and were 
generally “ tight croqueted” two or 
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three times before the player’s turn 


again came round. I am sorry to 
say that next door to the croquet- 
ground is a rival game, which at 
present seems very much more 
popular. It is played with a set of 
ninepins, and a full-sized gallows, 
and might have been invented by 
Mr. Calcraft in a moment of re- 
laxation. A young stock-broker 
from Frankfort, a cheap watch- 
maker from Neuchatel, and a 
musical composer from Berlin 
play at this all day, and the 
stock-jobber is winning a fortune 
in centimes. In conclusion, I may 
say that croquet is now spread 
widely over the Continent, but 
that there will be no real im- 
provement until the code of laws 
drawn up by Messrs. Peel, Law, 
and Jones Whitmore is translated 
into French, German, and Spanish, 
and disseminated everywhere.’ 
And in conclusion of our article 
we have only to congratulate cro- 
quet players that croquet has passed 
from a toyshop novelty into a na- 
tional pastime ; and to emphatic- 
ally reiterate that all immediate 
progress must lie in the direction 
of contracted hoops. Enlarging 
the ground (the Sussex County 
Club have the end hoops ten 
yards, and the side hoops twenty- 
two yards, apart) would soon re- 
sult in a single match requiring a 
county to play it in. 
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‘THE history of most men’s lives 
is, after all, but a sort of patchwork, 
made up of “ odds and ends”—of 
phases and situations as dissimilar 
and as violent in contrast to one 
another as the pieces of different 
fabric and pattern that are stitched 
together, without regard toharmony 
of colour or uniformity in design, 
to make up that venerable quilt 
yonder,’ 

The quilt, I should tell you, was 
displayed on an antiquated and 
most uncomfortable-looking four- 
post bedstead, having a high foot- 
board of dark oak, rudely carved 
with a sort of running arabesque of 
roses, and highly varnished, which 
occupied about half the space of a 
small chamber in a little unpre- 
tending roadside inn in Cumber- 
land. The speaker was a stranger 
to me, or rather, had been so some 
two or three hours earlier in the 
day, when chance had thrown us 
first together on the bank of the 
beautiful Derwent. In that short 
space of time, however, we seemed 
to have become old friends. 

I am much disposed to think 
that there exists among the fra- 
ternity of anglers a sympathy that 
goes beyond the mere fellow-feel- 
ing for those whose tastes and pur- 
suits are identical with our own: 
it may almost be called a magnetic 
rapport. It is true, you may some- 
times meet a selfish churl by the 
river-side, who looks daggers at 
you as he growls an unwilling ac- 
knowledgment of your brotherly 
salute ; but there are ill-condition- 
ed fellows in every walk of life, who 
carry the magnet with the repellent 
end towards you. To this latter 


class, certainly, my new companion 
did not belong. We had fallen in 
with one another by the following 
chance. I had been flogging the 
water for some hours without find- 
ing my basket much the heavier, 
and after changing my fly two or 
three times with no better result, I 
attributed—as is natural—my want 
of success to the score of coming 
rain ; for the mists were rolling in 
heavy wreaths upwards along the 
slopes of the hills, and there was a 
closeness and stillness in the air, 
that looked like thunder ; the dis- 
tances, too, were too sharp, too 
clearly defined, to bode any good. 
So I had shouldered my rod, and 
walked some way slowly down 
stream, with a view of making note 
of its character and capabilities of 
affording me a better day’s sport 
under a more favourable sky—for 
there is a good deal in knowing 
your water, since the certainty that 
there are more promising streams 
and pools before you prevents your 
wasting much time and labour on 
less tempting localities—when I 
heard myself hailed by a loud 
‘ Halloo! and looking in the di- 
rection of the voice, discovered in 
mid-stream, some couple of hun- 
dred yards below me, a fisherman 
who was evidently in trouble of 
some sort. On hastening forward, 
it became manifest not only that 
the stranger was fast to a good 
fish, but that he knew perfectly 
well how to handle him. - Though 
not exactly showing him the butt, 
he held his rod, which was clearly 
too light for the weight of the fish, 
well up, and a little inclined over 
the shoulder, and while he strug- 
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gled to make his footing good on 
the rough boulders in a strong 
stream, he was displaying the tact 
and coolness of a veteran artist. 
He was so absorbed with the diffi- 
culties of his situation, that I had 
leisure to watch him for a moment 
or two before he was able to turn 
towards me; and in that short in- 
terval I felt that his magnet pointed 
the right way. There was that 
about him that made me ‘cotton 
to him’ at once; and the off-hand 
way in which he presently looked 
round, and, taking me in in a sort 
of comprehensive glance, called 
out in a cheery, pleasant voice, 
‘Ah, all right! I see you havea 
landing-net ! accepting thus as a 
fact my willingness to do him a 
good turn if it were in my power, 
seemed to show that he was 
equally satisfied with my outside ; 
and the magnetic relation was 
thenceforth established between 
us. 

‘I do not know,’ he said, when, 
after some little time, he stepped 
out of the water upon a narrow 
spit of shingle on which I was able 
to approach him, ‘what I have got 
at the end of my line. If the fellow 
had shown himself—had leapt out 
of the water—I should have been 
pretty sure he was hooked foul. 
It is a much heavier fish than I 
looked to find here, at all events, 
and he has done nothing but bore 
down stream—full a quarter of a 
mile he has led me—and he seems 
as strong as ever. Ah, there he 
is off again! I must go with him 
—but, I say,’ he added, as he 
took the water again, ‘there is an 
ugly corner there ahead, where it 
is too deep to wade, and the trees 
will prevent my following him on 
the bank.’ 

‘I see,’ was my reply; ‘I will 
be ready for you; and hurrying 
on about a hundred yards, to a 
spot where a couple of trees, whose 
roots were laid bare by the eddy 
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that was rapidly undermining them, 
effectually blocked the passage 
along the bank, I set to with all 
my might and a big hunting-knife 
to cut away a number of straggling 
boughs that dipped into the water; 
and thus secured a capital position 
for taking his rod from him, to hold 
till he came round to me. 

This manceuvre was rapidly and 
safely effected ; and now it was all 
plain-sailing. We followed the fish 
some way farther, till, spent by his 
exertion in running down stream, 
he was obliged to give in, and we 
had the pleasure of seeing a fine 
fresh-run grilse, of some five pounds’ 
weight, turn up his silvery belly in 
comparatively still and shallow 
water, where his captor, declining 
civilly my assistance with the net, 
landed him cleverly by hand. ‘Not,’ 
he said, ‘that I have any sort of 
misgiving about your skill in put- 
ting the net under him, but simply 
to redeem myself in your opinion 
for not carrying a landing-net with 
me, by proving to you that I am 
able to do without it. O, the vain 
conceit ’ he went on, while he was 
disengaging the hook from the 
fish’s jaw. ‘It is foo good, when 
without your assistance I could by 
no possibility have weathered those 
trees, for the water was too deep 
to wade ; and as to turning him, I 
was utterly powerless. I knew by 
your instinct in seeing my difficulty 
at a glance, and the ready way in 
which you cleared away those over- 
hanging branches, that you are a 
man after my own heart. And 
now, what is to be our next move? 
Those big drops are the forerun- 
ners of a heavy downfall. I had 
long foreseen the coming rain, but, 
loth to give in, I had been for 
some time whipping the water with- 
out hope, when I raised that fellow, 
and a pretty dance he has led me. 
Now let us stow him in the bas- 
ket ; and, if you take my advice, 
you will follow me, and make at 
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once for shelter. A short quarter 
of an hour will bring us to a little 
public-house, where we may be 
lucky enough to get a rasher of 
bacon and something to wash it 
down with. But “any port in a 
storm,” you know.’ 

Such was my introduction to a 
friend with whom I have since 
passed many a happy hour, not 
only in following with him our con- 
genial pursuit of fishing, but in list- 
ening to his quaint conceits and 
original remarks on men and things, 
which he seemed ever to have seen, 
and still to see, from a standpunkt, 
a point of view of his own. His 
experiences, too, had been well 
matured by travel in most parts of 
the world, and his mind was a per- 
fect storehouse of information on 
almost every subject ; while his me- 
mory was sc retentive, that it would 
seem as though he had arranged 
everything in the most orderly way 
in pigeon-holes, where he could at 
once lay his hand upon any matter 
he was desirous of bringing to 
light. 

But this has little to do with the 
quaint and startling simile from 
which we have digressed. It may 
be well to say, however, before we 
return to it, that on arriving at our 
destination we found the common 
room filled with farmers and bad 
tobacco-smoke ; and a little nego- 
tiation with our hostess put us in 
possession of the best bedroom, 
wherein to hold our symposium. 
I forget exactly the remark which 
drew from him the observation re- 
corded above. We had long since 
finished our meal, and had been 
sitting for some time in full enjoy- 
ment of our pipes, watching from 
the open lattice the storm which 
was driving violently along the 
ridge of hills, and of which we only 
got the outskirts. 

‘ Believe me,’ he continued, after 
delivering himself of the sentence 
which opens our chapter, ‘there 
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are very few objects from which, 
allowing some little play to the 
imagination, we may not “point a 
moral and adorn a tale” of some 
sort. Look, now, at that piece of 
patchwork : does it convey nothing 
to you? And yet that quilt is an 
open book. Shall I read you some 
pages of it, for want of a better 
one? 

‘First of all, then, it is made up 
of a great variety of chance bits, 
which we may compare to the 
many incidents and accidents, the 
joys and sorrows, the successes and 
failures, that make up the sum of 
life—let us say rather of most men’s 
lives ; for there are to be met with 
in the world persons so situated or 
so constituted as to be able to glide 
calmly and placidly through life, 
like the insignificant rivulet that 
meanders through peaceful green 
meads and pleasant home-scenes, 
without encountering any obstacle 
to check its even flow, with no in- 
equality of level such as to render 
it useful by being diverted from its 
course for irrigation—no fall that 
will help to turn the mill-wheel, 
and contribute to the well-being of 
those on its banks—till it is ab- 
sorbed, almost unheeded, in the 
great stream to which it is tri- 
butary. 

‘Such men are exceptional, and 
if we would liken ¢Aeir lives to the 
piece of work before us, we should 
say that the bits of which their life 
is composed are uniform in colour, 
in pattern, presenting nothing of 
variety or of contrast, and when 
put together make in their com- 
bination a whole without effect— 
tame, uninteresting, commonplace. 
Not so the life figured by this 
“thing of shreds and patches” be- 
fore us. Here we have something 
stirring, busy, and exciting. It 
speaks to us of a chequered exist- 
ence: as its colours are sombre 


and light by turns, so is the life it 
represents, grave or gay, dark or 
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lightsome, at intervals. Take the 
prevailing tone of the whole: it 
strikes you as being pleasing to the 
eye ; let us then assume the life to 
be a tolerably happy one. There is, 
in truth, a considerable preponder- 
ance of rose-colour, in which hue 
it is so delightful to see things ; we 
have here a flower, here a leaf, here 
a gay-plumaged bird on a sky 
of blue —all suggestive of happy 


thoughts, of pleasant memories, of 


bright fancies. Anon we come up- 
on a bit of leaden tint—heavy, dull, 
and sad—which may tell the tale 
of sorrow for disappointed hope, 
of regret for lost opportunities or 
wasted energies of mind or body, 
of losses and crosses, of vexations 
and annoyances. Those bits of 
black, too, happily rare, may indi- 
cate a mourning for dear relations 
or valued friends. Ah, what is 
here? A yellow sprig in the mid- 
dle ofa black square! Can the 
gold colour be there to represent 
that the intensity of grief is some- 
times relieved by what the Romans 
sO appropriately designated the 
irritamenta malorum? Is it to be 
inferred that vile three-per-cents 
and bank-stock can ever be con- 
templated by those who wear “ the 
trappings and the suits of woe” ? 

‘Those white bits—which, how- 
ever, are but few—will admit of 
two widely-different interpretations. 
Shall we call them the white days 
in life—the dies albo lapide notandi? 
Their rarity would claim this solu- 
tion. Or shall we simply consider 
them as black days—-hunting-days 
without a find, fishing-days with- 
out a rise—days, in short, which 
are so utterly without interest of 
any sort, as to leave a blank page 
in the journal ? 

‘The centre piece, you will 
observe, is composed of a few 
larger bits surrounding one still 
bigger. The former may be taken 
for the greater and more important 
events and situations. The latter 
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for the one great event, the turning- 
point in life, emblematic perhaps 
of that “tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune”—of that great oppor- 
tunity that occurs but once in life, 
to seize which is success, to let it 
slip failure. It may shadow the 
one great happiness or great misery 
in a long existence ; for what are 
called the every-day pleasures of 
life are dependent often upon the 
most insignificant causes in the 
same manner as its every - day 
miseries are brought about by the 
most contemptible and not unfre- 
quently ridiculous agency. ‘These 
may be typified by the countless 
small bits of diverse colour and 
pattern that go to make up the sum 
and substance of our quilt. 

‘We have spoken hitherto of 
day-life only, and the various bits 
of which it is made up. What of 
dream-life ? Still more widely dif- 
fering and more rude in contrast 
are the images of scenes presented 
to us, the sensations experienced 
by us, and the impressions con- 
veyed to us, by the 


“ Somnia, que veras equent imitamine 
formas.” 


How sudden is the transition 
from phantasm to phantasm! All 
the events—let us say the “ odds 
and ends”—of an entire life are 
crowded together in the small 
compass of an hour’s chequered 
dream. 

‘Again, what is a man’s mind 
but a piece of patchwork? In 
what does his knowledge consist ? 
In “odds and ends,” in scraps of 
heterogeneous matter collected 
here and there, picked up from 
books perhaps, or gathered in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men, to 
be thrown together to make up his 
stock of knowledge. You will 
certainly occasionally stumble upon 
an individual who has studied 
laboriously and reasoned pro- 












foundly—a man who can think for 
himself, who has grappled with 
one science and mastered it. In 
that he stands preéminent —his 
specialty is a confessed fact; but, 
alas, all his other attainments still 
resolve themselves into our old 
system. And, take notice, that as 
we see one piece or one pattern in 
our quilt of more salient colour 
than the rest—for instance, that 
bright crimson bit, which runs 
through the whole, and catches 
more readily the eye—so will you 
see in most men one ruling passion, 
one fixed idea, which pervades his 
thoughts, his actions, his conversa- 
tion; which gives the tone of 
colour to his life. 

‘Wisdom is, in fact, concocted 
from scraps. By way of illustra- 
tion, take that most useful of all 
knowledge, which is known by the 
designation of “common sense.” 
Where will you find its first prin- 
ciples more plainly and pertinently 
set forth than in proverbs? And 
what are proverbs but scraps of 
worldly lore and experience enun- 
ciated in trite, terse, telling sen- 
tences? But patchwork as may 
be the wisdom derivable from this 
source, it has been observed by no 
less an authority than Lord Bacon 
that “the genius, wit, and spirit of 
a nation are discovered in its pro- 
verbs.” 

‘How motley, too, is society ! 
We may fairly liken it to our pro- 
totype yonder. Of what incon- 
gruous particles is it made up! 
Bright, fresh bits of rose, of azure 
—pieces of antiquated chintz of 
faded pattern—sprigs of modern 
fashion, radiant in hue, and lively 
in design, some of them delight- 
fully green, yellow sickly-looking 
unattractive morceaux, the delicate 
peach-colour, the sober brown, 
the caret tint, the innocent white, 
the serious sable. There they 
are, all banded together to form 
one not unpleasing whole. Such 
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is society, with which, constituted 
as it is, far be it from us to quarrel. 
It is better thus to have the vari- 
ous colours in it blended together 
than to see it composed of some 
two or three neutral or monoto- 
nous tints. 

‘This consideration naturally 
leads us to ordinary conversation. 
Did you ever try to trace back to 
its source the meandering current 
of talk which has brought you from 
the discussion, say, of the last po- 
litical crisis to a shealing on a 
Highland moor; from grouse, again, 
to Scutari ; and, touching at Sebas- 
topol, has landed you in the Isle 
of Wight? Divergent though these 
several topics be, you will yet find 
the different rings in the chain that 
unites them naturally linked to- 
gether, or, not to lose sight of our 
patchwork—its parts all sewn to- 
gether in due order—to make up 
that lively and well-sustained in- 
terchange of ideas which constitute 
pleasant converse. You do not see 
it? Well, let us hark back from 
Cowes Regatta—yachts and yacht- 
ing follow, of course—a cruise to 
the Mediterranean, Lord Cardigan’s 
yacht in the Black Sea during the 
war, Sebastopol, Balaclava (natu- 
rally), landing of the troops at Scu- 
tari, camp-life there, amusements, 
shooting florican ; thence by easy 
transition to grouse-shooting, Scot- 
land, deer-stalking, a day and 
night’s adventure, 12th of August, 
when Parliament will be prorogued, 
labours of the session, Reform Bill 
—and there we are at our political 
crisis, which was our starting-point. 
But what a medley! what patch- 
work! Theconstitution ofour coun- 
try, cabinet-ministers, M.P.s, holi- 
days, heather, rifles, stags, smooth- 
bores, breech-loaders, grouse, flori- 
can, tents, Turks, Russians, French, 
trenches, cavalry-charge, Lord Car- 
digan, yachts, yacht-races, Cowes 
—and you must recollect that this 
is following a conversation “ with- 
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out a check.” I make no note of 
the tangents at which it has some- 
times gone off to still more heter- 
ogeneous subjects, and been led 
back again bit by bit to the line 
I have traced. 

‘And now let me take you into 
a well-appointed drawing-room, an- 
other scene in everyday life. I do 
not ask you to look at the mere 
furniture, although the form and 
fashion of the chairs and couches 
are so varied that you will possibly 
find no two of them alike. You 
may, nevertheless, take a hasty 
survey of the numberless objects of 
art and virti scattered with taste- 
ful abandon about the room in 
every available situation. I wish 
you to look more particularly at 
the walls. Patchwork again! and 
very pretty canvas patchwork too, 
made up of choice bits, of different 
tones and shades of colours, vary- 
ing also in design as widely as the 
bits of yonder coverlet. 

‘Here we have a sea-piece of 
Vandervelde: a calm sea, a cloud- 
less sky, the sails of the vessels 
dropping lazily from the yards. 
Next to that a land storm by Wil- 
son: a wild weird landscape, dark 
and louring; the trees bending 
from the gale; a vivid flash of 
lightning alone relieving the dense 
leaden masses of cloud. A grace- 
ful, lady-like portrait by Grant; a 
shady forest-scene of rich, deep, 
but transparent tone, by Hobbema ; 
a cattle-piece by Cooper, bright 
and refreshing, and pleasant to 
look at; a hot, glowing, eastern 
sunset by Danby; a hawking-party, 
full of life and movement, with the 
inevitably white palfrey, by Wou- 
vermans ; an historical chapter by 
Ward, bold in subject as it is 
vigorous in execution; a‘ gem by 
Landseer, only “twa dogs” and 
a gillie, but they are enough to 
carry our thoughts far away to 
moor and mountain and corrie; 
an interior of a church by Stein- 
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wyck, solemn, silent, gloomy, and 
truthful; an early morning by 
Constable, the rain-drops from 
the April shower yet glittering 
in the sunny gleam that is pass- 
ing across the landscape ; a grave 
Venetian senator by Titian; a 
battle-piece by Borgognone; a 
voluptuous bevy of nymphs by 
Etty ; a mythical, mystical Venice 
by Turner ; and there, on the line 
of sight, an exquisite bit of Meis- 
sonnier, a delicious Watteau, a 
chef-d euvre of Mieris, another of 
Gerard Douw—shall I go on? We 
have already enough for our illus- 
tration. Discordant as these paint- 
ings are in subject and in colouring, 
what a beautiful covering is made 
for the walls by the different pieces ! 
put together, you will observe, with 
as little regard to uniformity in tint 
and pattern as those which make 
up our piece of patchwork. 

‘If you are not tired with our 
motley subject, let us turn now to 
the numberless classes of men, and 
their several callings and pursuits 
and occupations in life—the 


“Mille hominum species, et rerum 
discolor usus.” 


Only take up a London or a 
Birmingham ‘“ Commercial Direc- 
tory,” and you are made aware of 
the existence of countless methods 
of bread-winning of which you have 
probably never heard, of thriving and 
established trades the very names 
of which are perhaps unknown to 


you. Add to these the infinity of 
callings and occupations too 
humble to be chronicled. Con- 


sider, too, the various professions, 
learned and otherwise, with their 
many ramifications; the public 
offices, again, from the heads of 
boards down to the hall-porters. 
I will not take into our calculation 
the mass of those whose business is 
pleasure, and whose pleasure is the 
business of life. It is almost over- 
whelming to consider the countless 
re) 
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bits of pattern and colour that are 
presented to us at every turn in 
the cityand town. But we must go 
farther—we must go down into the 
country, and see our patchwork 
community in the fields. Here, 
though the fragments of which it is 
composed are manifold and varied, 
yet you will find the contrasts less 
striking, less startling—taken as a 
whole, it is more pleasing to the 
eye, more grateful to the senses. 

‘ Let us stop here, for we are in 
face of the most glorious of all 
pieces of work, made up, it is true, 
of objects differing in form and 
colour. But who shall presume to 
call the beautiful and perfect com- 
binations in which Nature spreads 
herself before us by a name sugges- 
tive only of what is mean in design, 
and inglorious in its uses? Still, 
what a diversity of parts is there to 
compose one harmonious whole! 
Earth, air, sky—hill and valley— 
rock and mountain—wood and 
river—green meadow and yellow 
cornfield. But that is not all ; these 
must be seen under all the varied 
effects of light and shade, to be 
thoroughly appreciated: at early 
morning, when the first rays of the 
sun tip the hills with gladsome 
light ; at noon, when he is in the 
fulness of his power, when all is 
repose, when the wearied reaper 
seeks the welcome shade, and the 
herds of cattle are seen pictur- 
esquely grouped in the cool stream ; 
at evening, when broad masses of 
shadow sweep across the vale, 
through which the river winds like 
a thread of silver. 

‘These combinations must be 
viewed as well under the influence 
of an April shower—when fitful 
gleams, dancing along the land- 
scape, and the shadowy forms of 
passing clouds, merrily chasing 
one another along the broad ex- 
panse of valley and up the moun- 
tain side, change the character of 
the scene, as a turn of the kaleido- 
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scope produces a novel design 
from the same objects. 

‘But see! even now the heavy 
clouds which throw a dark shade 
across the picture from our win- 
dow are breaking, and dispersing 
rapidly. That bright ray of sun- 
shine, as it flits across the slopes 
of the hills yonder, bringing out in 
strong relief objects unremarked 
before, and lending to them new 
colouring, will soon be here to 
light up our valley ; the canopy of 
mist, lately so dense and heavy, is 
yielding to its kindly influence, and 
is lifting from the hills like a veil. 
It is hard to realise that we are 
actually looking at a landscape, 
which is the very same piece of— 

‘No—let us say no more of 
patchwork. We will rather stroll 
down to the river-side—the rain 
that has fallen will scarcely have 
coloured the water; and even if it 
should have spoiled our sport for 
the day, we shall have the more 
leisure to look about us, and to 
meditate or to moralise, as you 
will. Honest old Izaak, the father 
of our craft, never could have made 
a happier definition of angling than 
when he called it “the contem- 
plative man’s recreation.” ’ 

On taking leave of our hostess 
—this is by the way—I told her 
that her quilt had given us some- 
thing to talk about; that my com- 
panion had given a lecture upon it. 

‘Well, to be sure,’ said she, 
‘only to think of you gentlemen 
taking notice of mother’s work! 
“Ah!” she used to say to me, 
“there’s a many, many stitches in 
it, and a many queer bits of stuff 
in it, and queer stories they could 
tell if they could tell all they 
knows.” And oftentimes she 


would show me a lucky bit or an 
unlucky bit, which was put in when 
things came up lucky or cross-wise. 
“ Ah! Martha,” she used to say, 
that bit o’ patchwork is just the 
pictur’ of a life—that is !”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WORM TURNS. 


WHEN Policeman X lays hold 
of someone who has long been 
‘ wanted,’ it is natvral that the 
culprit, even if an habitual criminal, 
should inquire the nature of the 
charge against him. 

It may be murder, or it may be 
larceny, or it may be a case of 
mere suspicion; therefore, when 
he feels the hand of the law on his 
collar, his heart, if not his tongue, 
instinctively asks, ‘What is it this 
time ?” 

Now, I put it to any man who 
is called upon at home to give an 
account of his proceedings—on 
whom his women-folk look as a 
sort of moral ticket-of-leave, and 
require that he shall report himself 
at various uncertain intervals—if, 
when the state of the domestic 
thermometer indicates approaching 
‘bad weather,’ he does not in- 
wardly wonder what sort of a storm 
it will prove, and what part of the 
heavens it will come out of—whe- 
ther it will have its origin in the 
notions of women or their tempers 
—whether it will be caused by 
something he has done amiss, or 
that they fancy he has done amiss 
—whether it will burst from actual 
information or from mere sus- 
picion. 

In the home-atmosphere, it is an 
awful minute which elapses_be- 
tween the first growl of the thun- 
der and the swift flash of the light- 
ning ; and there are few who can 
endure the suspense in silence, 


when once they feel the lightning 
is to descend on them—that they 
have been surely marked for punish- 
ment. 

What they have done amiss, they 
want toknow. What he had done, 
Luke Ross desired to know; where- 
fore, when Mrs. Holmes, with her 
own hand— it was not a nice hand, 
but suggestive—poured him out 
his second cup of tea in the man- 
ner recorded at the end of the last 
chapter, he determined to take the 
initiative, and began : 

‘When will Mrs. Manners be in 
town again ?” 

He knew instinctively, the reader 
will observe, that Mrs. Manners 
had to do with the mystery, and 
he fluttered about her name as a 
moth will round a candle which 
shall ultimately burn it to death. 

‘I do not think she will be in 
town again at present,’ answered 
Melinda darkly. 

Now, this remark threw Mr. Ross 
back to first principles, and he 
pondered them while, eating no- 
thing, he sipped his tea. 

Here was the point Mrs. Holmes 
had meant he should reach before 
she broke cover. Melinda’s reply 
was required, insomuch as that 
Luke addressed his question to 
her; but it was necessary also for 
Mrs. Holmes to supplement it, 
which she did. : 

‘No,’ she said; and her nose 
grew sharper in its expression, and 
her cap-ribbons fluttered, and her 
lace seemed to ruffle itself up like 
feathers while she spoke. ‘ Mrs. 
Manners would not wish to see 
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any dear friend of hers so vexed 
and ashamed and broken-hearted 
as I have been this day.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear you have 
been vexed,’ Luke ventured. 

‘Luke, you are not sorry,’ Mrs. 
Holmes stated. ‘You have de- 
liberately deceived us—I, who have 
looked upon you as my own son— 
these poor girls, who have loved 
you like a brother. You have been 
a walking disguise going in and 
out of the house. I am sure, when 
I saw you leaving home so cheer- 
fully to take your omnibus in the 
mornings, had anyone told me 
your whole life was a fraud upon 
us, I should have said he deserved 
hanging.’ 

‘And quartering, added Me- 
linda, who delighted in sending the 
maternal nails home. 

There comes a time when even 
the male creature will do battle 
against its women-kind, and that 
time had arrived to Luke Ross. 
He felt the hour was at hand—the 
hour which was to decide whether 
he should for ever be subjected to 
these petty questionings, or free 
himself from petticoat government, 
and establish a sort of salic law at 
Homerton. 

From his youth upward the man 
had unconsciously travailed and 
groaned under the strictness of the 
feminine supervision which was 
maintained over him; but latterly 
he had become aware (perhaps by 
contrast) of how detestable the 
whole system was. So long as his 
life held nothing either lovely or 
sad, he had not hesitated to bare 
it for daily inspection ; but now he 
knew that to have to report his 
proceedings in Pelham - terrace 


would be to rob existence of 
the romance which hung around 
it. 

The hour had come, as I have 
said, when he must strike a blow 
for liberty, and he braced himself 
up for the occasion. It is not nice 
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for a man to quarrel with women, 
for the provocation given by them 
always seems inadequate to the 
results that accrue; and yet there 
are times in the experience of an 
ox no doubt when, out of sheer 
desperation, it would kill a gad-fly 
if it could. 

‘Will you be kind enough to tell 
me what you mean?’ he asked, 
pushing away his cup and resting 
his arms on thestable. ‘It is a 
hard thing to tell a man he is a 
cheat and a liar unless you inform 
him at the same time why you con- 
clude him to be so.’ 

‘Mamma never said you were 
a cheat and a liar,’ Melinda de- 
clared. 

‘It isa mere difference in words; 
she means evidently that I am 
both.—Now, aunt, what is it? Do 
not talk at me any more, but let 
us have it out at once.’ 

‘I would not have believed it, 
not if anyone had—’ 

‘Sworn it,’ finished Luke impa- 
tiently. ‘ You said that, or some- 
thing equivalent, a minute ago. 
Now I want to know what the 
“it” is that could have so tried 
your faith.’ 

‘That you could have deceived 
us,’ answered Mrs. Holmes, ‘ cruelly 
and deliberately.’ 

‘How have I deceived you?’ 
Luke persisted. 

‘ How ? repeated Mrs. Holmes ; 
‘and knowing what I know, you 
can sit there looking me in the 
face and ask that question ” 

‘My dear aunt,’ Luke replied, 
‘I cannot in the least degree tell 
what you know—that is precise- 
ly the question I want you to 
answer.’ 

‘I should have thought your 
own conscience might have ans- 
wered it,’ Mrs. Holmes retorted. 

‘I think you and Melinda have 
taken leave of your senses,’ ex- 
claimed Luke.—‘ Come, Kate, try 
if you can answer a straightforward 

















question : what is the matter with 
your mother ? 

‘She is vexed at your leaving 
Messrs. Hurward and Gaskarth 
without telling her,’ Kate replied. 

‘She is not; and I wonder at 
your daring to say so!’ cried out 
Mrs. Holmes, addressing herdaugh- 
ter with sudden fury. ‘Though I 
do think,’ she added, turning to- 
wards Luke, ‘that the years during 
which I have devoted myself to 
you might have won for me confi- 
dence even about so small a mat- 
ter as that. But it’s not your leav- 
ing Messrs. Hurward and Gaskarth 
that has cut me to the quick—it is 
your going to that woman; it is 
your devoting yourself body and 
soul to her ; it is your throwing up 
a good situation in a respectable 
house, where you were esteemed 
and thought highly of, to take up 
with a designing creature like that 
Mrs. Friars.’ 

‘Have you anything further to 
remark ? asked Luke. His face 
was white with rage, but Mrs. 
Holmes would not read the signs 
of the times. 

‘You knew well enough,’ she 
proceeded, ‘what I should think 
of such goings-on, and you might 
well be afraid to tell me where you 
spent your days. I can understand 
now who it is that has changed you, 
who has made you weary of your 
home, who— 

‘Don’t, mother,’ pleaded Kate, 
who was growing sick with fear at 
the passion she saw in Luke’s bent 
brows and compressed lips; but 
Mrs. Holmes was not to be si- 
lenced. 

‘Who it is,’ she proceeded in a 
louder key, ‘that has tempted you 
away, to make a tool and a dupe 
of you. I wonder,’ she went on, 
‘you never felt ashamed to return 
home and talk to these innocent 
girls, and be cheerful and happy, 
after you had been, unknown to us 
all, wasting your substance on, and 
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living, so to speak, with a woman 
about whom nobody knows any- 
thing—fortunately perhaps for her, 
as it is my belief, if we did know 
all about her, we should find she 
was no better than she ought to 
be.’ 

*O, mamma, how can you! QO, 
mamma, don’t!’ cried Kate, who, 
spite of her surroundings, had a 
fine feminine instinct. But it did 
not matter now what Mrs. Holmes 
said, for, without uttering a word, 
Luke had risen from his chair and 
left the room. 

‘He will never forgive us,’ Kate 
sobbed. 

‘Then he may keep his forgive- 
ness,’ retorted Mrs. Holmes; yet 
for all her bravado, the lady felt 
she had gone too far—that she 
had trodden the worm till it 
turned. 

‘I asked you not to say any- 
thing about her, the girl went on. 
‘I knew how it would be; and, 
after all, what business is it of ours ? 
Luke is old enough to please him- 
self for whom he shall work, and 
with whom he shall associate ; and, 
for my part, I do not see the use 
of being a man unless he can do 
as he choose.’ 

Which was a view of the ques- 
tion that had not previously oc- 
curred to Mrs. Holmes. 

‘A man never chooses to do 
anything right,’ said Melinda, who 
had the worst opinion possible of 
mankind. 

‘ All this would never have hap- 
pened but for you,’ Kate remarked 
through her tears. 

‘ Considering it was in your in- 
terests I spoke, you are grateful,’ 
Melinda replied with a withering 
dignity. 

‘I wish you would let me and 
my interests alone,’ the other ans- 
wered. ‘You will make Luke 


hate me; and he—he does not 
care a straw about me; if a man 
be fond of a woman, he will not 
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live in the same house for seven 
years and never tell her so. It is 
all nonsense, and I wish you had 
never talked about us; there now, 
that I do. And with a perfect 
passion of tears, Kate followed 
Luke’s example and left the room. 
She had been fond of him after 
her fashion, and it came upon her 
in a moment that it was as she 
said—all nonsense. 

All nonsense the dream of her 
girlhood, the desire of her woman- 
hood; she beheld the house she 
had built on the sands of hope 
swept away in an instant by the 
cruel waves of reality, and she 
knew in the same moment that so 
fair a house she could never again 
expect to inhabit. 

Up the stairs she went wearily, 
carrying her grief with her. As 
she passed Luke’s room, she heard 
an opening and shutting of drawers, 
a pushing about of furniture, and a 
tramping hither and thither, which 
filled her with a terrible alarm. 

Was he, could he be intending 
to do something desperate—leave 
the house, for instance? And there 
arose before Kate’s mental vision 
the new-laid eggs and watercresses, 
the honey from the honeycomb, 
and the preserves made by Mrs. 
Holmes’s own hands; the buttons 
on his shirts, put there by her, 
Kate; the well-aired linen, the 
comfortable house ; and then she 
thought, first, ‘It is impossible,’ 
and then wondered what would 
become of him if, his passion mak- 
ing it possible, he went. 

Then in a great hurry and tre- 
mor she knocked at his door; but 
there came no answer. Once more 
she knocked louder, and cried, 
‘Luke, do open; it is only Kate ; 
but Luke told her ‘ to let him alone, 
and go away.’ Whereupon, finding 
he would not heed her, she sat 
down on the stairs, and waited, as 
it was part of her nature to wait, 
patiently. 
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Had Yorke Friars seen her then, 
sitting there silent and watchful, 
she would have compassed heaven 
and earth (some women are mar- 
vellously fond of match-making) to 
mate those two; and she would 
have compassed heaven and earth 
with an unhappy result, seeing that, 
though Kate Holmes loved Luke 
Ross, she never could have satis- 
fied him. 

Still the tramping about the room 
continued ; and then suddenly the 
door opened, and Luke came out, 
carrying in his hand a small bag. 

‘You are not going! Kate be- 
gan. ‘QO, Luke, do not leave us! 
do not be angry! Mamma is as 
sorry as she can be, I know, though 
she will not say so.’ 

‘ There is no necessity for her to 
say anything,’ he answered ; but he 
did not speak this roughly. ‘Do 
not be vexed, Kate; it must have 
come to this some time. It was 
not to be supposed that your mo- 
ther and I could live in the same 
house together always.’ 

‘But you and she used to agree,’ 
Kate pleaded ; ‘and she is just the 
same now as she always was.’ 

‘Yes,’ Luke assented ; ‘ but Iam 
not the same: that is the differ- 
ence.’ 

‘ And O,’ cried the girl, ‘ what is 
it that has changed you? 

Then with a bitter laugh Luke 
Ross told her not to talk concern- 
ing things she could not under- 
stand ; and would have passed, but 
that, hanging to his arm, Kate la- 
mented : 

‘I told them how it would be. 
I begged them not to say anything 
about Mrs. Friars. When Melinda 
came back, I prayed Mrs. Manners 
to make mamma promise she would 
keep her name out of it; but she 
would not promise anything, and 
Mrs. Manners left in a huff, be- 
cause, as she said, you were old 
enough to take care of yourself, 
without having a parcel of women 
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always after you. And I talk- 
ed to mamma, and, I believe, I 
made her worse. But she did not 
mean what she said, Luke—she 
could not have done it.’ 

‘Where was Melinda, then, to- 
day? asked Luke, utterly ignoring 
the latter portion of his cousin’s 
sentence. 

‘When Mrs. Manners came, no- 
thing would satisfy Melinda but to 
go down to your old office and ask 
you to come back early. Mamma 
wanted me to go; but I told her 
you did not like our calling there, 
and that you would be angry. So 
as Melinda said it was all stuff, she 
went. I wish now I had gone, for 
I should not have told them any- 
thing about your having left. When 
Melinda got there, it appears that 
clerk you disliked—Taylor I think 
you called him—told her you had 
been away for months ; that you had 
gone shares with a pretty widow; 
that you would not thank her to go 
and look after you or your affairs ; 
and a great deal more to the same 
effect. Of course Melinda came 
home full ofit ; and mamma thought 
you might have let us know you 
had left Hurward and Gaskarth ; 
and so she was angry, and said 
more than she really meant. I be- 
lieve if I had not interfered she 
would not have said one half so 
much,’ 

‘Then, Katey, all I can say is I 
am very glad you did interfere,’ re- 
marked her cousin. 

‘But you will not go! she en- 
treated. ‘Just listen to me; Iam 
the only person who knows you 
ever meant to do so, and I will never 
mention it. Put back your things 
—do, Luke, and come down-stairs 
again, and I will make mamma let 
you alone.’ 

‘My dear Kate, that would be a 
task beyond your power to accom- 
plish ; and if you could induce her 
to let me and my affairs alone, it 
wouldmake no difference tome now.’ 


’ 
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‘You are so fond of this Mrs. 
Friars, then ?’? she questioned with 
nervous eagerness. 

He looked down at her, and bit 
back the answer which rose to 
his lips. He knew this girl loved 
him, and for very sympathy of love 
he showed mercy. 

‘I like Mrs, Friars very well, 
he said, after that moment’s pause. 

‘But you love her? Luke, tell 
me the truth. I will never repeat 
it to anyone—tell me;’ and she 
clasped both her hands round his 
arm and looked up in his face as 
she thus entreated him. 

‘ Then, if you will have it, Kate,’ 
he answered, ‘I do love Mrs. 
Friars as I never thought it was 
possible for a man to love a wo- 
man ; but she does not love me.’ 

He was learning tact, this man 
who had once so galled and wound- 
ed Yorke. Intuitively he felt that, 
in the depth of her woman’s pity 
for him, Kate would lose some 
part of her own pain for herself. 
They were both in the same predi- 
cament—he loving an indifferent 
woman, she loving a man whose 
whole heart was given to another ; 
and so when she broke out, ‘ O, 
Luke, I am sorry for you,’ he knew 
that half the bitterness of her own 
grief was past. 

‘My dear,’ he said very gently, 
‘I was sure you would be.’ 

‘But you will not go, Luke ?” 
she repeated, harking back to that 
point in their conversation ; ‘ they 
shall not worry you about any- 
thing; and as for Mrs. Friars, I 
feel certain she is not a designing 
woman, or you could not love her 
so much.’ 

‘You are a good girl, Kate,’ he 
answered, wondering to himself as 
he said so what Kate’s opinion 
would have been had he been able 
to state Yorke loved him. ‘ You 
are a good girl, but I mean to go 
for all that. Do not cry, dear; 
it is better so, believe me. Come 
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and see me sometimes, won’t you ? 
Good-bye, Kate—good-bye ; and 
he kissed her with a feeling he had 
never experienced towards the girl 
before. He kissed her as a man 
may, in his time of trouble, kiss a 
woman he greatly likes, but does 
not actually love ; only, being un- 
skilled in these matters, Kate mis- 
took and thought it was possible 
in the future he, finding out the 
uselessness of caring for a statue, 
might turn back to her, when he 
would find out how much she 
really cared for him. 

They went down the stairs to- 
gether—down into the hall, where 
they found the dining-room door 
wide open, disclosing a view of 
Mrs. Holmes and Melinda still 
seated at the tea-table, evidently 
regarding themselves as_ victors 
(though severely handled) of the 
battle-field. 

Kate would have entered the 
dining-room, but that Luke pre- 
vented her. 

‘One moment,’ he said; and 
there was something about his 
manner which compelled obedi- 
ence. 

Methodically he brushed his hat 
as he would have done had he 
been going to the funeral of his 
nearest friend; then he threw his 
top-coat over his left arm, and 
carrying his hat in his left hand, 
walked up to Mrs. Holmes, who 
appeared to be reading the news- 
paper, while Melinda played with 
her teaspoon on her empty cup. 

‘Good-bye, aunt,’ Luke said, 
holding out his hand. 

Utterly stupefied, Mrs. Holmes 
looked at him through her specta- 
cles and took it.. 

‘He is going away,’ Kate burst 
out passionately in explanation. 
‘You and Melinda between you 
have driven him from his home ? 

‘Yes, I am going,’ Luke added. 
‘Good-bye, aunt; good-bye, Me- 
linda.’ 
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And he just touched the tips of 
that maiden’s lean fingers in fare- 
well, But he turned and kissed 
her sister once again. 

‘Good-bye, Kate, I will write to 
you, he said ; and the last memory 
he retained of the house which had 
been for so long a time his home 
was a pair of clinging arms round 
his neck, a tear-stained face pressed 
against his, and an entreating voice 
praying to the last, ‘O, Luke, stay 
—do stay 

But to the voice of this charm- 
er Luke remained deaf. Though 
Kate wept and prayed him to stop 
—though Mrs. Holmes called down 
the terrace as he walked away for 
him to come back, that she wanted 
to speak to him—though Melinda 
stood at the parlour-window watch- 
ing his departure with a face on 
which dismay was traced as plainly 
as though it had been printed there 
—Luke strode steadily down 
Church-street, never once looking 
back. 

His resolution had been taken 
hurriedly, it is true; but the feel- 
ings and the circumstances which 
led him to arrive at that resolution 
had long existed ; and for this rea- 
son, without a single qualm of con- 
science, and without the slightest 
misgiving as to the prudence and 
expediency of the step he had 
taken, Luke Ross left Pelham- 
terrace and the relations who re- 
sided there. 

Which was about the best day’s 
work he ever did for himself in his 
life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHY IS IT? 


WHATEVER confidences may have 
been interchanged between Luke 
Ross and Yorke during the course 
of those days when they saw so 
much of one another, were certainly 
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neither of a domestic nor a per- 
sonal character. 

What they had felt, whom they 
had loved, what they had suffered, 
what they had hoped—such reve- 
lations concerning those ‘uncon- 
sidered trifles’ that furnish so large 
a staple of that confidential dress- 
ing-room conversation between 
women which all husbands should 
ban with bell and book and candle 
—found no place in the talk that 
went on when Luke entered Yorke’s 
sitting-room. 

By mutual desire, as it seemed, 
they avoided mention of anything 
which could remind them that a 
‘past’ had been gone through, that 
the present had not been always, 
for one at least, so peaceful and so 
sinless ; and the current topics of 
the period, the ordinary chit-chat 
of the day, the discussion of busi- 
ness, took the place of that nearer 
and dearer communion wherein 
soul speaks to soul, and depth 
answers unto depth. 

‘It could not be—yet,’ Luke 
said to himself, with that important 
addition; and, remembering he 
once wished to be all to her that 
aman can be to a woman, Yorke 
felt now, when she had attained 
the points she had struggled to 
make him yield, that the position 
could not be maintained—that she 
had made a mistake, and that the 
sooner she backed out of it into 
the privacy and security of ‘ even 
a two-pair back,’ the better. 

Now that the passion of her life 
was over—now that the wild mad 
love and the wilder madder pas- 
sion were but as storms that, though 
they have left their traces behind, 
are yet spent and gone, she crept 
slowly back, day by day, week by 
week, to the consideration of so- 
cial prejudices, to the recollection 
of conventional proprieties. 

The world’s opinion may signify 
very little to a woman who loves 
desperately and sinfully; but it 
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comes to be of value when that 
love is overpast—when, to quote 
Yorke, the ‘dear love that made 
sin itself seem sweet is dead.’ 

And, accordingly, the one thing 
she fancied she wanted now was a 
decent excuse to get away from 
Scott’s-yard; while the one thing 
Luke Ross desired was a decent 
excuse for staying there always. 

He was able to do so now; and 
because Yorke did not request his 
attendance at breakfast, supper, 
dinner—did not suggest his squir- 
ing her to church, and spending 
the Sundays contemplating that 
churchyard of which due mention 
has frequently been made in this 
history—he chafed and fretted. 

True, Yorke did not know he 
had left Pelham-terrace all for love 
of her, or, indeed, that he had left 
it at all. True she was not aware 
that the man who had been regaled 
with bread toasted by Kate’s own 
hands, and ham glazed by Mrs. 
Holmes herself, was leading a 
dreadful life in fourth-rate lodgings, 
where he had to sew his shirt-but- 
tons on for himself, and wear socks 
with holes in them, simply because 
Yorke chanced to be dearer to him 
than an assortment of linen laid 
out overnight for wear, or food or 
drink, or home or comfort. 

God help men! They love a 
deal more purely, more tenderly, 
more loyally, and more steadfastly 
than women ever give them credit 
for ; and they are very quiet over it 
too—acircumstance which may well 
lead the more demonstrative sex 
astray concerning their actual feel- 
ings. Had Yorke known the ac- 
tual life Luke was leading for her 
sake—the life of self-denial, that 
she might experience no shortness 
—the life of rigid economy, that 
the women he had left should not 
pecuniarily suffer from his absence, 
—the very tenderness of her nature 
would have made her study his 
comfort, and try to make up to 
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him for the loss of his home. But 
Yorke did not know; and so the 
man went out in the winter even- 
ings to walk through the wet streets 
to his cheerless lodgings, and swal- 
low his solitary supper by the light 
usually of a dip placed in a bed- 
room candlestick, and go to bed 
wretched ; while Yorke, walking 
up the broad staircase, reflected, 
‘ The sooner this’-—meaning Luke’s 
evident desire to spend the even- 
ings with her—‘ be put a stop to, 
the better.’ 

And all this time Mrs. Suthers, 
basking in the heat of unlimited 
fires, and glorifying herself in the 
blessing of meals paid for before 
they were cooked, remained blind 
as a bat to the little drama enact- 
ing before her eyes, and only oc- 
casionally remarked, ‘ What a most 
admirable young man Mr. Ross 
appears to be!— so devoted to 
business.’ 

Whereupon Yorke, who knew, 
or thought she knew, ‘all about it,’ 
answered absently, ‘ Yes.’ 

But a crisis at length came—as 
a crisis always does come—when 
least expected, and the proximate 
cause which brought it about was 
this. 

Yorke caught cold—not a diffi- 
cult feat to achieve in England— 
and the cold proved difficult to 
get rid of; not an uncommon oc- 
currence either in our charming 
climate. 

At first no one thought very 
much of the matter: Mrs. Suthers 
fussed over her a little, and Luke 
begged Yorke to send for a doc- 
tor; but after the doctor and do- 
mestic remedies had both proved 
inefficacious, when nothing but 
‘change’ promised to be of the 
least use, the affair grew more se- 
rious. Naturally, while she felt 
low and ill, when home comforts 
seemed needful, and the idea of 
travelling, and of seeking her 
warmest welcome in an inn, ap- 
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peared distasteful, Yorke desired 
to remain in London ; and equally 
naturally, considering that his life 
was bound up in this woman’s, 
Luke insisted on her leaving 
town. 

He was worried and tormented 
enough himself about money and 
business matters at that particular 
juncture ; but he felt that, however 
the means were procured, Yorke 
must spend the remainder of the 
winter in a milder climate. 

‘Good God,’ he used to think 
to himself, walking to and from his 
lodgings, hurrying to banks, keep- 
ing all sorts of business appoint- 
ments, slaving in his office as he 
had never slaved for Hurward and 
Gaskarth, ‘ if she were to die, what 
would become of me ?” 

What, indeed! when even so 
poor a hope as that he cherished 
had made his life richer and fuller 
of promise than ever it seemed be- 
fore—when there was nothing in 
the future in which Yorke’s image 
did not mix and mingle. 

When he dreamt of wealth, he 
beheld her sharing it; when he 
felt the pressure of comparative 
poverty, the memory that it was 
for her he endured it kept his 
heart from sinking and his spirits 
buoyant ; but illness—death per- 
haps—the man’s heart seemed to 
stand still at the bare contempla- 
tion of such a possibility, and he 
forgot his caution and his resolves 
when, standing in her sitting-room, 
he prayed her to go, he besought 
her to have regard for her health, 
which was more valuable than any- 
thing else on the face of the earth. 

‘Tam not so ill as you imagine,’ 
Yorke said, in answer to his plead- 
ings; ‘ but if you like I will go, since 
the doctor says I ought. Now, 


good-night ; are you satisfied ?’ 
And she stretched out her hand 
from the sofa, where she lay weak 
and wan and weary; while Luke’s 
only reply was to stoop and kiss 
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that hand and walk out of the room, 
unconscious apparently he had left 
Mrs. Suthers in it. 

‘Yorke,’ said the worthy lady, 
when she heard the hall-door shut, 
‘my belief is that young man is in 
love with you.’ 

And Mrs. Suthers made this re- 
mark wonderingly ; for though she 
loved Yorke very much herself, 
she could not understand a man 
caring for a woman past her first 
youth. Her standard of real life 
had been formed on those novels 
wherein the heroine is always 
‘sweet seventeen ; and she could 
not understand it as natural that a 
woman ‘getting on for thirty,’ so 
she put it, should have a lover at all. 

3ut that Yorke had a lover was 
undeniable even to her compre- 
hension. 

She could not be mistaken, 
she remarked afterwards oracular- 
ly; nor was she, though know- 
ledge had come to her by slow 
degrees. ‘ My belief is that young 
man is in love with you,’ she said 
therefore solemnly, and as though 
she were announcing a fact likely 
to surprise and shock Yorke. 

‘I know he is,’ Yorke answered 
calmly ; and hearing this, Mrs. 
Suthers suspended her knitting, and 
looked at the speaker with a visible 
consternation. 

‘And, my dear,’ said she, ‘do 
you think it well? do you think it 
right ?” 

‘I do not think it well,’ was the 
reply. ‘I do not suppose, how- 
ever, there is any wrong about the 
matter—at all events, he cannot 
help it.’ With a certain self-assert- 
ing audacity Yorke tossed this last 
part of her sentence to Mrs. Su- 
thers; for she was well aware of 
that lady’s non-belief in the power 
of her charms. 

‘Nothing can come of it, Yorke 
went on after a moment’s pause. 
‘ Before even he left Messrs. Hur- 
ward and Gaskarth we had agreed 
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to be brother and sister. It was 
only fair, under the circumstances, 
to tell him I was married. He 
knows all about me so far—and— 
you need not be afraid.’ 

‘The other knew you were mar- 
ried also, Yorke,’ Mrs. Suthers re- 
marked solemnly. 

‘Yes,’ answered Yorke; ‘ but I 
loved the other, loved him in the 
days when I did not know what 
the meaning of love was ; how it 
came, what it was like. ‘That can- 
not happen to a woman twice. 
Even if I could care for anyone 
again, which I could not, I should 
know I was fond of him. If ex- 
perience bring sorrows, it brings 
also knowledge, and I am not any 
longer an innocent girl in my teens. 
I need scarcely remind you of the 
fact.’ 

‘No,’ remarked Mrs. Suthers, 
with an unconscious frankness ; 
‘and that it is which puzzles me.’ 

Whereupon Yorke laughed. 


‘ The rosy cheek is white and wasted, 

The once buoyant step grown slow ; 

And the radiant beauty all departed 
That I loved so long ago,’ 


she hummed. ‘Do you remem- 
ber singing that to me ages back? 
and do you remember my saying I 
should not care a straw for the 
lover that only loved me while my 
eyes were bright and my hair brown 
and glossy? And now, spite of 
everything,—though I am here to- 
night, so far as mankind is con- 
cerned, a solitary woman,—I tell 
you I believe, more than ever I 
did in my early youth, that love 
even in this world is immortal ; 
that of itself it never dies, and that 
nothing has power to kill it save 
such knowledge of meanness and 
unworthiness as might well trample 
life out of the grandest passion 
man or woman is capable of feel- 
ing. And I will tell you something 
more,’ Yorke went on, raising her- 
self on her elbow, and looking at 
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Mrs. Suthers, who liked to hear 
her talk, though she believed Yorke 
occasionally broached extreme opi- 
nions simply for the sake of enlarg- 
ing upon them,—‘ I do not believe 
girls either get or keep all the love 


in the world ; I do not believe any * 


girl ever was loved, or ever will be 
loved, as a woman may be. There 
is a tenderness, a sweetness, a 
melody, shall I call it? about the 
love accorded to something very 
pretty and very simple and very 
foolish, aged sixteen or seventeen ; 
but it lacks the length and the 
depth, the romance and the de- 
spair, of that later love, which is 
often proffered to a woman just 
when she has begun to think her 
power of attracting love gone for 
ever.’ 

‘My dear Yorke, how -you do 
talk !’ remonstrated Mrs. Suthers. 
‘TI am not sure that I think it quite 
proper.’ 

‘Neither am I,’ retorted Yorke ; 
‘but I am certain it is quite true. 
The true is perhaps as rarely pro- 
per as it is pleasant, and the strictly 
proper is rarely true. Your favourite 
romances are not. Girls never felt 
and never said the things that are 
there written. The beauteous Rosa- 
bella,’ Yorke continued, ‘ never sat 
in her boudoir waiting, with her 
cheek resting on one fair finger 
(the attitude in which Bertram loved 
to find her), in an agony of mingled 
hope and fear, for Bertram’s return. 
Her raven ringlets never flowed 
overshoulders white assnow,smooth 
as alabaster, in a rich veil to her 
slender waist ; and Bertram never 
spent all his time discoursing to 
her about their mutual happiness, 
and twining her shining curls round 
his fingers. Ifhe had she would 
have hated him; and as for Rosa- 
bella, instead of sitting in the pro- 
per attitude described, I have no 
doubt she flattened her delicate 
nose, against the window- pane, 
watching for Bertram’s coming. 
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Heigho! were any Bertram I cared 
for coming to me, I should not 
possess my soul in such patience 
as was the good habit of your fa- 
vourite heroine.’ 

‘But surely quietness and pa- 
tience are admirable qualities in a 
woman ?” 

‘Surely yes, indeed. Witness the 
fruits they bore for Rosabella. We 
behold her coming out of the vil- 
lage church leaning on the manly 
arm of her husband ; tears of happi- 
ness in her dark eyes, and a blush 
suffusing her previously pale cheek. 
We hear the marriage-bells and the 
“Bless you, my children !” of the 
squire ; we see the tender maidens 
strewing flowers ; and on this pas- 
toral tableau the scene closes. But 
of what happens in the yearstocome 
we are told nothing: whether Ber- 
tram remained constant for ever, or 
tired of his statue, and fell madly 
in love with someone else; whether 
Rosabella wondered, as time passed 
by, how she could ever have cared 
for such a stick ; whether she went 
up one night to the nursery and 
kissed her children, preliminary to 
eloping with a colonel of dragoons 
—we are not informed. And yet 
we know life does not end with 
the marriage-bells,’ finished Yorke 
wearily. 

‘My dear, you are talking too 
much—you will exhaust yourself,’ 
said Mrs. Suthers; and then en- 
sued a few minutes’ silence, broken 
only by the click of that lady’s 
knitting-needles, and the rustle 
made by Yorke as she turned over 
leaf after leaf of a book she was 
professedly reading. 

*I wonder,’ began Mrs. Suthers 
at last, and Yorke immediately 
closed her book—‘ I wonder how 
it would have been with you had 
I written to your husband where 
you were, when first you came to 
me, instead of wickedly helping 
you to hide from him.’ 

‘God knows,’ Yorke answered. 
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‘I have often thought of that since, 
and wondered likewise.’ 

*It was a mistaken kindness,’ 
the lady proceeded. 

‘Perhaps so, was the reply; 
‘and yet, if you remember, the 
Thames flowed near your house.’ 

‘ And what then ?’ 

‘I should have chosen that 
sooner than go back,’ Yorke pro- 
ceeded. ‘You observe, my mind 
was not well regulated, like that of 
Rosabella. During those nights, 
when I lay awake for hours crying, 
I used to listen to the rippling of 
the water, and think, “ Well, if the 
worst come to the worst, I will do 
that.” Do you imagine I ever re- 
pent, for myself, dear friend? If 
you do, you are mistaken. I re- 
pent having made a good man 
miserable—his life lonely; but I 
do not regret that return is impos- 
sible.’ 

‘Yorke !’ 

‘It is true. Could I return now, 
I might, knowing what I do of life, 
think it my duty to do so; and I 
repeat deliberately that, for myself, 
I am not sorry, but glad, there is a 
barrier as broad as time, as wide 
as eternity, between myself and 
that.’ 

‘And Mr. Ross ? 

‘He is old enough and wise 
enough to take care of himself,’ 

‘I wish he were married.’ 

‘I donot. If he were married, 
he would be thinking of his wife 
instead of his business.’ 

‘Or you.’ 

‘O, really, I have no desire to 
enter into competition with his 
possible future wife.’ 

‘And yet he is very fond of 

rou.’ 

‘And I of him—as a friend—a 
brother.’ 

‘Yorke, take care !’ 

‘I mean to do so,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘when there is anything for 
me to be on my guard against,’ 

‘ Even for his sake.’ 
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‘I wish, ag you are so much in- 
terested in his welfare, you would 
marry him yourself, said Yorke ; 
‘and then we could be one happy 
and united family.’ 

‘Ah, Yorke, it is not an old wo- 
man like me Mr. Ross wants for a 
wife.’ 

‘When once twenty is past, a few 
years cannot make a great deal of 
difference,’ Yorke said a little spite- 
fully ; ‘ but, however,’ she went on, 
‘I really mean us to go away for a 
time, and it is a chance whether 
I may ever come back. If I do 
not get better, I shall leave my 
little money and you to Mr. Ross. 
So kiss me, and good-night.’ 

Saying which, Yorke departed to 
her own room, wishing, as many 
a one has wished before and since, 
there was no outside world to trou- 
ble her with doubts, surmises, sus- 
picions. 

‘I care for nobody,’ she sighed 
to herself, ‘and I wish I could add, 
like the miller of Dee, nobody 
cares for me. But that poor fellow 
does ; and it may be my duty— 
who knows?—to leave this dear 
old house, and never see it more.’ 

Holding this doubt in her mind, 
Yorke went into Devonshire, and 
stayed there till she got well— 
stayed there long after she was 
well—stayed there till Luke Ross, 
who had often, when he could ill- 
afford the expense, run down to 
see her, sickening for the old times 
to come again—longing for the 
old familiar intercourse to be re- 
sumed — wearying for the daily 
sight of that beloved face—wrote 
saying he hoped, now the cold 
weather was passed, and that her 
health seemed reéstablished, she 
would soon return to London. 

There was not a sentence in his 
cautiously-worded letter calculated 
to arouse her suspicions, and yet 
Yorke doubted greatly. Though 
not afraid for herself, she never- 
theless feared for him. 
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‘It would be a dreadful thing 
for you to wreck the happiness of 
a man like that,’ Mrs. Suthers fre- 
quently took an opportunity of re- 
marking ; and even while Yorke 
knew that the observation was not 
dictated by the purest unselfish- 
ness, considering that Mrs. Suthers 
greatly preferred Devonshire to 
London, she could not help ac- 
knowledging the truth underlying 
it. 

‘I had better remain here,’ she 
decided therefore, and wrote in 
reply that she liked Devonshire 
greatly, and that if Luke did not 
actually require her presence in 
town—‘ and I cannot flatter myself 
I am of the slightest use in the 
business now,’ she added in a pa- 
renthesis—she thought it might be 
well if she took up her residence 
permanently in the country ; which 
letter brought Luke Ross down by 
the first train after he received it. 

When he arrived, Mrs. Suthers, 
who patronised neither late hours 
at night nor early hours in the 
morning, had retired to rest, and 
Yorke and he, therefore, were #é/e-a- 
téte, which was just what he desired. 

‘I thought I would come down 
and learn z7va voce the exact mean- 
ing of your note,’ he said; and 
Yorke’s heart gave a little flutter 
when he spoke, for women such 
as she often dread a scene more 
than their weaker sisters. That 
she was a moral coward about 
some things, Yorke knew, and so 
she nerved herself to meet what 
she feared was coming. 

But she need not have been 
afraid of Luke—at least, not of 
any intention he was likely to ex- 
press. He realised too fully the 
dangers of the journey he pro- 
posed, and he had himself far too 
well in hand to run any risk of 
alarming her. All he wanted was, 
to get her back to Scott’s-yard, if 
that were possible; if that were 
not possible, then to London. He 
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was content to wait, years it might 
be; but he was not content to let 
her drift out of his life, to run the 
chance of proving but an episode 
in hers. He knew well enough, 
or at least he guessed, the cause 
of this sudden determination ; and 
remembering how, while she was 
bent on accomplishing her own 
object, she allowed no considera- 
tion, either for him or herself, to 
influence her decision or to stay 
her entreaties, Luke could not help 
saying mentally, ‘ After all, she is 
only a woman.’ And then the 
next moment he laughed, and 
thought, ‘ If she weré anything else, 
I could not love her.’ 

Only a woman, with her strength 
and weakness, with her little doubts 
and qualms of conscience, with 
her tears and smiles, compelling 
him, against his own judgment, to 
cast in his lot with hers, and then 
fleeing from the possible conse- 
quences of her own self-will. Only 
a woman, who liked the man so 
much, that she dreaded causing 
him unhappiness. Only a woman 
—tregardless of consequences till 
they stared her full in the face, 
and then unreasonably alarmed by 
them ; and yet, because she was 
only a woman, dearer to Luke Ross 
than all the world beside. 

‘Tell me the meaning ofall this, 
Yorke,’ he repeated. 

‘The meaning of what?’ she 
asked. ‘Of my note? It has no 
second meaning; if you do not 
want me in London, I think I 
should like to remain here.’ 

‘ But if I do want you? he said. 

‘I cannot think that possible,’ she 
replied ; ‘for a long time before I 
left town, instead of a help, I was 
a hindrance, to you.’ 

‘How do you make that out? 
he asked. 

‘You spent many an hour which 
must have been valuable, in try- 
ing to amuse me and lessen the 
tedium of the days.’ 
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‘And now, when you are bet- 
ter, you refuse to come back 
and help me to make up for 
those lost hours,’ Luke added with 
a smile. 

‘I have not refused ; I only sug- 
gested a wish—’she began ; but he 
interrupted her with, 

‘Ah, Yorke, let us be frank to- 
wards each other. We are not 
children now, that we need play at 
hide-and-seek with either facts or 
fancies. In the old days it was I 
who feared the world, not you ; but 
I disregarded my fears because"you 
asked me to do so. Now, it is 
you who fear the world, and you 
refuse to tell me even what it is 
you dread.’ 

*I do not fear the world,’ she 
replied. 

‘Then you fear me,’ he said. 
‘Is it not so?” he continued, find- 
ing she remained silent. 

*I am afraid for you, perhaps,’ 
she answered; and the next mo- 
ment her eyes sank and her head 
drooped. 

There are times in a woman’s 
life when, after she has spoken, 
she is stricken almost mute 
amazed at the sound of her words, 
alarmed at her own boldness; and 
one of those times had fallen with 
the power of a dumb spirit on 
Yorke Friars then. 

‘ Yorke—’and the sweet eyes 
were uplifted and looked into his 
face, surprised at the tone in which 
he spoke her name—‘ Yorke, what 
is it that has caused this change? 
Have I ever broken my part of the 
compact? Have I ever said a word 
to wound your feelings, to hurt 
your pride, since that night when 
we stood by the river’s edge to- 
gether and listened to the water 
rippling by ? 

* Never,’ she answered. 

‘ Have I ever forgotten, or seem- 
ed to forget, you were married, 
Yorke? Have I ever spoken a 
sentence which a brother might 
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not have addressed to his sis- 
ter? 

‘No, Luke.’ 

‘Then what is the meaning of 
your note? he repeated. ‘You 
say you do not fear the world and 
that you do not fear me.’ 

‘I told you before, I was per- 
haps afraid for you,’ Yorke ans- 
wered ; but this time her voice did 
not falter, and her eyes met his 
steadily. 

‘You say you are afraid for me,’ 
he said slowly ; ‘in what respect, 
if I may ask you so plain a ques- 
tion ?” 

‘I was not afraid,’ Yorke replied 
desperately ; ‘but Mrs. Suthers 
said—she thought—she imagined 
—that you—’ 

‘That I cared for you a little 
too much,’ he suggested. ‘ Well, 
was the idea strange to you?’ 

‘No; but Mrs. Suthers put it to 
me in a different light. She said 
I ought not to risk your happiness 
—that it was wrong for me to do 

, 
so. 

‘What a pity she had not been 
near enough to guard my peace 
that evening by the Thames!’ he 
remarked bitterly. ‘You did not 
think much of my happiness or un- 
happiness then,’ he went on ; ‘and 
it is too late for anyone to think of 
it now.’ 

‘Ah, Luke, do not say that! 
Yorke entreated. 

‘I have never complained—I 
am never likely to complain,’ he 
continued passionately, and forget- 
ting for the moment the pressure 
both of the curb and bearing-rein 
which he had promised his own 
soul he would remember. ‘Once 
you told me you were beyond my 
reach ; that, honestly and honour- 
ably, I could never hope to win 
you ; that you were so placed, no 
man might speak of love to you 
without an insult underlying his 
words. I swore to myself I would 
remain silent for ever rather than 
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utter a syllable to grieve you; 
that I would stand between you 
and trouble and poverty; that I 
would be to you father, brother, 
friend, what you liked,—I loved you 
so well, love, and he stretched 
out his arms as though he would 
have taken her to his breast; then 
remembering the gulf placed be- 
tween him and her, he drew back, 
and added, ‘I felt it impossible for 
me to pain you, and this is my 
reward ! 

And he turned from her desper- 
ately, as many a man has turned 
since from a woman, cursing her 
sex for its fickleness and frailty— 
for the weakness which accepts 
without protest, almost with grati- 
tude, a false position one hour, and 
the greater weakness which makes 
it try to draw back from even a 
semblance of danger the next. 

Then Yorke, moving nearer to 
him—touched, spite of herself— 
knowing that if he left her there 
was no help to be found in man 
—sorrowing over this unrequited 
love—feeling that in love of any 
kind, so it be only unselfish, there 
is an infinite grandeur—said hum- 
bly, 
‘What do you wish me to do? 
—tell me, and I will try to do 
it.’ 

‘I wish you to please yourself,’ 
he answered. 

‘I cannot please myself,’ she 
urged; ‘I want to do what is best 
for you.’ 

‘Will you let me be the judge 
of that? he exclaimed eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ Yorke replied, though she 
spoke the words falteringly. ‘I 
will do whatever you say is best 
for both.’ 

‘It was for me,’ he said, ‘a 
moment since; but I am content. 
It is best for both you should re- 
turn to town, that we should re- 
sume our positions. If there were 
any better reason than expedi- 
ency, Yorke, I should have to re- 
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mind you of that.’ He was calm 
enough now. 

‘Expediency !— what can you 
mean ?’ she murmured. 

‘For expediency read money,’ 
answered Mr. Ross. ‘I am hor- 
ribly prosaic, I know, but the busi- 
ness will not afford a town- and a 
country-house all the year round. 
We are partners, you know,’ he 
added with a smile, looking into 
the dear troubled face upturned 
towards his; ‘and I am conse- 
quently disagreeably explicit. The 
fact is, Yorke, a struggling busi- 
ness wants “ nursing,” and ours has 
latterly been an awful struggle, 
though, thank God, you have felt 
little of it. And now—now may I 
go on, and not vex you ?” 

*Go on, I shall not be vexed,’ 
she said. 

‘I am a little more uneasy 
and anxious than usual,’ he con- 
tinued, glad perhaps in his heart 
of hearts that it was so; ‘not 
one of those acceptances we had 
from Mr. Friars has been met. I 
have renewed them from time to 
time as they fell due ; but the last 
I could not manage to get dis- 
counted, and the bill came back 
dishonoured this morning.’ 

‘ Dishonoured !—what does that 
mean, Luke ? 

‘Why you know, Yorke, as well 
as I can tell you,’ he answered a 
little pettishly. But it was not the 
literal question Yorke had meant to 
put. Well enough she understood 
the mere technical term Luke em- 
ployed; but she wanted to com- 
prehend what lay behind in the 
way of difficulty or danger. 

‘Do you think there is anything 
wrong ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘It looks like it, he replied, 
almost exultantly, for the man was 
but a man, and as such not above 
being mortal. Then, noticing the 
cloud that came over Yorke’s face, 
he at once added, ‘ But it may be 
only an accident, for all that; I 
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am sure I hope so.’ And, in the 
interests of his and her business, 
he did hope it. 

‘ Thank you,’ Yorke said, for she 
understood what it had cost him 
to make that addition, and why he 
made it; and she remained for a 
minute or two silent, sick, by rea- 
son of that dull, aching sort of 
prevision of evil which had come 
upon her once before. 

And mingling with her sorrow 
for, and dread of evil coming to 
Austin Friars, there occurred to 
her vaguely a comprehension of 
something else, which may as well 
be rehearsed here for the benefit 
of her sex. 

She was learning to understand 
—dimly it might be, but still cer- 
tainly—that the woman who, not 
loving a man herself, yet, knowing 
he loves her, lets him commence 
devoting his life to her, possesses 
a willing grateful slave no longer ; 
rather she binds herself a slave to 
him for life. 

Unless, indeed, she be ungrate- 
ful, and an adventuress. 

Now, Yorke was neither. 





CHAPTER XV. 
MR. FRIARS’ ACCEPTANCE. 


WHEN a man habitually tells 
falsehoods, nothing can be more 
irksome to him than living amongst 
people who usually speak the truth; 
just as when people usually speak- 
ing the truth are yet given to being 
occasionally falsely courteous, no- 
thing more tiresome can well be 
imagined than dwelling with those 
who object to the slightest exagge- 
ration, who insist that every sen- 
tence shall bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, who have no tolera- 
tion for conventional white lies, 
and who do not even understand 
the meaning of, much less the ne- 
cessity for, a fagon de parler. 

VOL, V. 
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After a time the society of saints 
grows wearisome to sinners. Saints 
are rarely ‘good company,’ so the 
sinners say. They may be very 
true, but they are also apt to be 
stupid ; and even a fortune may be 
dearly purchased if it have to be 
spent in common with an uncon- 
genial associate—with a woman 
whose very amiability and sweet- 
ness have in them the elements of 
satiety, and whose relations, though 
desirable in all worldly particulars, 
are yet undeniably humdrum. 

This and more, before he had 
been three months married, Austin 
Friars felt ; and before six had ex- 
pired, he could not occasionally 
avoid showing his weariness both 
at home and in business. The 
great curse of the man, next to his 
falseness, was his discontent, his 
perpetual dissatisfaction with what 
he had, and his firm belief that, if 
he could only grasp something else, 
he should grasp at the same time 
perfect happiness with it. 

As child, as boy, as man, he al- 
ways had wanted to possess some 
good just beyond his reach. He 
was wealthy at one period; and 
then, desiring at the same time to 
be a man of fashion and about 
town, he made over-haste to be 
richer still, and so lost everything. 
Then succeeded those days in 
which, not having Yorke, he told 
her that, were she only his, he would 
care nothing for poverty, exile, 
position ; and to these followed the 
time which tried both in every re- 
spect save their love for one ano- 
ther, when he fretted over his in- 
ability to regain his old position, 
and she grieved, first at his regret, 
and then at the want she could 
not help seeing in his character, 
which would, she knew, prevent 
his ever making any very ‘great 
success for himself in life. 

He hated drudgery, he detested 
monotony, and yet he was too 
much deluded by his hopes and 
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his vanity to be able to speculate 
safely. He was clever, but not 
clever enough to play a risky 
business game ; and when Yorke 
at length beheld him partner in an 
old-established house, in which 
commercial gambling was a thing 
abhorred, when she knew that 
he would have money enough 
for all he could reasonably want, 
and something to spare besides, 
she thought even, considering the 
price he paid for it, he had bought 
pecuniary ease cheaply. ‘For he 
cannot get into trouble there, un- 
less indeed Mr. Monteith hear 
something either about his birth or 


about me,’ she mentally decided ; 
y 


which proved that even her sagacity 
was at fault sometimes ; seeing that 
to a man like Austin the difficulty 
is not, under any circumstances, 
how to get into trouble, but how to 
keep out of it. 

Money was not a thing he had 
ever felt any hesitation about part- 
ing with, even when he earned it 
himself. And now, when he stood 
near money earned by others,— 
when he had only to stretch out 
his hand and take,—it is needless 
to say that Mr. Austin Friars felt 
no delicate scruples on the score 
of appropriating what he wanted. 

True, in a concern like Mon- 
teith’s, even though he had married 
Monteith’s daughter, his command 
over actual money was limited 
disgustingly so, Austin considered. 
But then his position gave him 
credit ; and while Mr. Monteith 
believed he was pushing the busi- 
ness of the firm as well as he could, 
Mr. Friars was really speculating 
on his own account, occasionally 
making a gain, and occasionally 
making a loss, but always heating 
or cooling some iron which, in his 
position, it was almost treachery 
for him ever to have put in the fire. 

And it was in the process of at- 
tending to these irons, and account- 
ing for the time he spent in looking 
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after them, that Austin felt the 
atmosphere of truth which pervaded 
Mr. Monteith’s office especially un- 
pleasant. He had found it trouble- 
some enough to satisfy his father- 
in-law concerning the attitude 
Yorke took respecting the Scott’s- 
yard business—an attitude which 
indeed proved as utter a surprise 
to him as to Mr. Monteith, and 
went as near making him hate 
Yorke as can well be conceived. 
To be sure, he decided in his own 
mind, as well as informed Mr. 
Monteith, it was all a deep-laid 
scheme of that fellow Ross. 

‘He used to be a clerk of mine,’ 
Mr. Friars explained,—‘a long- 
headed designing fellow; and I 
have no doubt he got round my 
sister-in-law; and seeing what a 
splendid opening there was, per- 
suaded her to let him use her name, 
and so carry on the trade I had 
got together. He has written to 
every one of my correspondents, 
stating I had gone into partnership 
with you, but that the business 
would be still carried on at the old 
address, under the firm of B. Y. 
Friars and Co. Ofcourse he knew 
the names of all my connections, 
and equally of course they prefer 
remaining with what they regard as 
the “old house.” I am sorry not 
to have brought any business with 
me; but I must say this was a 
move for which I felt totally un- 
prepared.’ 

‘I cannot understand Mrs. Friars’ 
share in it,’ the merchant remarked. 
‘That is what puzzles me.’ 

‘ The worst of Yorke always was, 
anybody could lead her,’ explained 
Austin. 

‘I should not have thought that,’ 
said Mr. Monteith. But then re- 
membering that even according to 
her own confession someone had 
led her,—wrong,—he concluded 
perhaps the speaker was correct. 
‘ At all events,’ he considered, ‘he 
surely ought to know her best.’ 
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* Yorke,’ proceeded Mr. Friars, 
‘is weak and yet still obstinate. 
If she took a notion into her head, 
I do not believe anything could 
drive it out; and if once she pro- 
mised to adopt any course, she 
would persevere in that course, no 
matter what the result might prove. 
Rightly or wrongly, she imagined 
herself aggrieved about my mar- 
riage; she thought I ought to have 
told her my intention earlier. Alto- 
gether she was at first a little sore, 
and no doubt Ross got hold of her 
just at that time, and talked to her 
about being independent, and so 
forth. She would not take a penny 
from me, though she has very little 
money of her own—not enough to 
live on. And now I understand the 
reason of her refusal ; it is all clear 
as possible ; but still, considering 
everything, I do not think I have 
been quite well treated between 
them.’ 

‘ And yet I entertain a very high 
opinion of your sister-in-law,’ said 
Mr. Monteith slowly. 

‘You cannot entertain a higher 
opinion than I, Austin observed 
eagerly, almost deferentially ; ‘ but 
still Yorke is a woman, and as such 
liable to external influences, and 
to be blinded by her prejudices.’ 

‘I should like to have known 
more of her,’ Mr. Monteith re- 
marked. ‘Hers is a most excep- 
tional and unfortunate position.’ 

‘Yes, Austin agreed; ‘ but that 
cannot be remedied now.’ 

‘The greater the pity,’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Monteith hurriedly; for 
there was something in Austin’s 
tone which jarred against his feel- 
ings—something he could not have 
explained even to himself, but that 
made him subsequently, when all 
that had often perplexed his com- 
prehension was made plain, feel 
inclined to trample under foot the 
‘lying hound’—for so he came ulti- 
mately to call this man whose story 
I am telling. 
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The whole Scott’s-yard business 
then, as has been said, proved a 
very sufficient thorn in Austin’s 
flesh for a while ; but that passed 
by, and was no more referred to. 

Not so with other things, how- 
ever. Day by day he found him- 
self compelled to patch up one 
falsehood with another, until at 
length he began to think the very 
clerks must know he was deceiving 
their principal, and understand the 
subterfuges he strove to take re- 
fuge in as well as he did him- 
self. 

And, indeed, there was one man 
in the office—a comparatively new 
hand, but placed nevertheless in a 
position of trust—who entertained 
most serious doubts as to Mr. 
Friars’ straightforwardness, and 
who, apparently unintentionally, 
but really with design, frustrated 
many of that gentleman’s inten- 
tions. The origin of Steadly’s 
suspicions might be dated from the 
time when he beheld the announce- 
ment of Mr. Friars’ marriage in 
the Zimes. 

‘ There never was a Friars in Bar- 
badoes of any position that ever I 
heard of, he reflected. And con- 
sidering he had lived there him- 
self, and that, further, he knew 
every one of the Hertfordshire 
Friars, having been born on their 
property, and was well aware none 
of them had settled in the West 
Indies, the situation was awkward. 
Like a wise individual, however, 
Mr. Steadly kept his own coun- 
sel, and said nothing to anyone 
concerning his suspicions. 

That part of Austin’s life which 
he passed in Scott’s-yard had been 
spent so quietly, that it had 
left little trace in the minds of 
those who then came into busi- 
ness contact with him. 

For many reasons he was best 
pleased that the Scott’s-yard epi- 
sode in his life should be ignored. 
It was already a thing of the past 
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—a memory, little more. He was 
free to make his game again— 
to begin with fresh players in a 
strange room, with the goddess 
Fortune smiling upon him. So he 
thought; and, forgetful that the one 
player he could not get rid of was 
himself, he strode in and out of 
the office in Leadenhall-street, and 
ordered the clerks about, and did 
little or nothing himself; whilst all 
the time Mr. Steadly, growing to 
hate the man, his assumption and 
his uselessness, watched. 

As for Mr. Monteith, if, after a 
time, he began to fancy he had 
made a mistake, he put the fancy 
aside as rapidly as it shaped itself 
in his mind. No one was perfect, 
he argued ; and did not Mary love 
her husband? and had not his dead 
boy loved Austin too ? 

Perhaps the season of adversity 
he had passed through might not 
have improved his character ; per- 
haps he was less scrupulous about 
trifles—less useful in the business 
than Mr. Monteith had hoped 
would prove the case; but the 
business was a good business, and 
if the man made his child happy, 
that was all the father cared for— 
only—sometimes he wished he had 
not been quite so premature; that 
he had investigated Austin’s state- 
ments a little more closely. 

So far, however, there was no- 
thing actually against Austin, no- 
thing on which Mr. Monteith could 
lay hold and say, ‘ This now is what 
I do not like; this is my ground of 
complaint ; but he felt there was 
something unsatisfactory about his 
son-in-law; and the lack of cor- 
diality which he could not avoid 
noticing in the manner of his best- 
esteemed business friends, when 
speaking of Austin, often made 
the old man’s heart sink. 

‘The house has always stood 
A 1, he thought ; ‘if not for actual 
wealth, at least for irreproachable 
honour and honesty. How will it 
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be with Austin’s new-fangled ideas 
when I am gone? with his loose 
notions of commercial morality and 
too evident acquaintance with shifts 
and expedients ?” 

That was just the thing; for a 
perfectly straightforward man Mr. 
Friars was much too au fait with 
the world’s wickedness. If he were 
clever in nothing else, he was clever 
in knowing every ruse to which a 
rogue could resort, every expedient 
by which just payment could be 
deferred, or avoided altogether. 

It was in his talk about men 
who did not remit promptly, 
about strangers who wanted to do 
business with the house, about 
the caution required in dealing 
with people in business, that Aus- 
tin, all unconsciously, disgusted 
Mr. Monteith, and aroused him 
from the state of almost Arcadian 
innocence in which he had hitherto 
lived and moved and had his being. 

‘I have got on very well with- 
out considering every one I met 
a rogue,’ he said one day to 
his son-in-law. ‘I have always 
been accustomed to think a man 
honest till I found him otherwise, 
and to believe that people as a 
rule would rather pay their debts 
than evade them.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, that did very well for 
the “ good old times,”’ Austin ans- 
wered ; ‘but we are not living in 
them now, and it behoves us to be 
careful.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ Mr. 
Monteith agreed ; ‘ everyone tells 
me the battle is fiercer, the struggle 
harder, than it used to be.’ 

‘It is awful work getting on 
nowadays, Austin remarked ; and 
he spoke feelingly. He had been 
through the fire, and felt its heat. 
On his soul he bore traces of the 
scars it had left there. He knew 
—none better—all about that bat- 
tle which he and Yorke had waged 
against poverty in the old days 
which were now a memory. Ay, 
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and something more he knew, viz. 
that already he was ‘shifting and 
contriving in his new life—that 
‘financing’ occupied almost all his 
time out of doors; and that there 
were many people in the City ac- 
quainted with the lines which some 
men write across stamped paper to 
their own damnation, whom Mr. 
Monteith would have shuddered to 
think had handledany papers signed 
by one belonging to the old-estab- 
lished house in Leadenhall-street. 

‘If I were once independent of 
the old fellow, I would cut the 
City altogether,’ Mr. Friars de- 
cided; and, longing to cut the 
City, or at least to be independent 
of Mr. Monteith, he ran such a 
race of speculation, that before two 
years had passed, he found him- 
self often seriously hampered for 
money. 

‘And those bills of Yorke’s are 
always coming round,’ he said, as 
if they were the cause of his em- 
barrassment—an amusing idea, con- 
sidering he had never actually met 
one of them ; that, as Luke said, 
they had been renewed and re- 
newed and renewed till the bills 
stank in the nostrils both of dis- 
counters and bankers, till one said, 

* Really, Mr. Ross, we cannot 
take any more of this paper—even 
though Mr. Friars be a partner in 
Monteith’s. Your balance—’ 

‘I need not trouble you to go 
into the reasons for your refusal,’ 
said Luke stiffly. ‘It is sufficient 
for me that you do refuse.’ 

And he went home both angry 
and satisfied—angry that he had 
failed to get what he wanted ; satis- 
fied that for Yorke’s sake he had 
done his best, both to help Austin 
Friars and save his credit. 

The first bill which came back 
dishonoured he managed to pay 
himself and get renewed after- 
wards ; but a different fate awaited 
the second : going through a differ- 
ent channel from that taken by the 
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other acceptances, it fell into the 
hands of Messrs. Finch and Thorpe, 
notaries, who were good enough to 
send a clerk round to Leadenhall- 
street with a little printed form, 
setting forth that a bill for 2657. 
1s. 11¢., drawn by Luke Ross, lay 
at their office. For which delicate 
attention they charged one shilling 
and sixpence extra. 

Now it was the daily practice of 
the young man intrusted with the 
execution of this mission to de- 
liver numbers of these forms, and 
he thought no more of walk- 
ing into Monteith’s outer office, 
and handing the document to Mr. 
Steadly, than he might of perform- 
ing the same service to a man on 
the very verge of bankruptcy. 

If he were not conscious of the 
horror of the proceeding, however, 
Mr. Steadly was. Never before 
had such a thing happened in his 
memory in that place—neither, he 
felt confident, had it ever occurred 
in the memory of any other man. 

‘ There—there—must be some 
mistake,’ he stammered. ‘ It shall 
be attended to.’ And hearing this 
the clerk walked out again; and 
on the bill was duly inscribed this 
statement —‘ Will be attended 
to.’ 

For a few minutes Mr. Steadly 
sat staring at the slip, wondering 
what he ought to do with it— 
marvelling what course he should 
pursue under the difficult circum- 
stances in which he was placed. 
Had he liked Austin Friars he 
would have kept the obnoxious 
paper in safe keeping till that gen- 
tleman returned, and then only 
produced it for his private benefit ; 
but, as has been already stated, he 
bore the new partner no love. 

Further, he was fond of Mr. 
Monteith, and thought it ‘only 
right he should know.’ Having 
arrived at which conclusion, Mr. 
Steadly left his desk, and walking 
up to the door of his employer's 
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private sanctum, knocked gently for 
admittance. 

‘Come in,’ shouted Mr. Mon- 
teith; and the man entered, and 
having carefully closed the door, 
walked across the well-carpeted 
floor towards the fire, close to 
which Mr. Monteith was seated 
reading the Zimes. 

‘Well, Steadly, what is it?’ he 
asked. 

‘If you please, sir, Mr. Friars 
was out of the way; and though 
this is for him, I thought you would 
like it attended to at once.’ 

Mr. Monteith took the scrap of 
paper and looked at it. Then his 
face fell. 

‘There must be some mistake, 
Steadly.’ 

‘So I said, sir.’ 

‘Send round at once and take 
up this bill.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And directly Mr. Friars comes 
in, ask him to come up to me.’ 

Having issued which directions, 
Mr. Monteith betook himself once 
again to an apparent perusal of the 
Times. 

But his hands trembled and his 
thoughts strayed. Steadly had 
taken the slip of paper with him, 
but he distinctly remembered what 
was written upon it: drawn by 
Luke Ross. 

‘Now, what can he have to do 
with Luke Ross? marvelled Mr. 
Monteith ; but his marvel changed 
to something different when, on 
Steadly returning with the bill, he 
found the letters N.S. traced in red 
ink in the corner of the document. 

* Unlock that safe and reach me 
the private cash-book, Mr. Stead- 
ly,’ he said ; and Mr. Steadly, hear- 
ing himself so styled, knew that 
there was no good in store for 
Austin Friars. 
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‘That will do,’ remarked Mr. 
Monteith, after he had turned to 
one particular page and run his eye 
over it. ‘ Now put it back, and go.’ 
Which Mr. Steadly did, wishing 
almost he had kept the knowledge 
that had fallen to him in his own 
possession. 

On the staircase he met Austin, 
and delivered Mr. Monteith’s mess- 
age, adding, ‘If you please, sir, I 
think there is something wrong— 
something about a returned bill.’ 

He felt constrained to say this, 
though he could have struck him- 
self the next instant for doing so 
when he heard Austin’s answer. 

‘Our bills are surely no concern 
of yours, Mr. Steadly.’” And he 
went up into Mr. Monteith’s office 
muttering, ‘Those fellows are not 
kept in their proper places ; while 
Steadly walked downstairs, remark- 
ing under his breath, 

‘You will find it some concern 
of yours though, Mr. Friars; or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

‘Come here, Austin,’ Mr. Mon- 
teith began, the moment the door 
opened ; I ‘want you to look at 
and explain this.’ 

‘How did it come into your 
hands?’ was the only reply Austin 
could think of at the moment. 

‘That does not signify for the pre- 
sent,’ replied Mr. Monteith. ‘As 
notwithstanding the large sums you 
have lately drawn out of the busi- 
ness, you have allowed your pri- 
vate acceptance to be dishonoured, 
and returned with “ Not sufficient” 
marked on it ; and as I have paid 
that acceptance for you, consider- 
ing also the unfriendly manner in 
which you never failed to speak of 
Mr. Ross,—I think I have a right 
to inquire under what circum- 
stances, and for what consideration, 
you gave this bill.’ 
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« Aucust’s a merrier month than May, 
When all the world is off,’ &c. 
So, at least, sang poor Albert Smith ; 
and surely there must be hundreds 
and hundreds of our town-impri- 
soned citizens who, being worn and 
exhausted by their nine months’ 
hard labour at the tread-mill of 
trade, or at the penal servitude of 
professional life, are just now quite 
ready to indorse the assertion, and 
to read ‘September’ in addition to 
‘August.’ No one more thoroughly 
depicted the ‘exodus’ and feelings 
of the great multitude of tourising 
Londoners than our much-lamented 
amuser and amusing author. Their 
emotions and sentiments under 
most circumstances were pretty 
familiar to him, but at the parti- 
cular period when the world is 
thinking of going out of town, he 
used perhaps to be especially in 
his element, and to give us his 

liveliest sketches of character. 

In fact, as most of us remember, 
the pith ofall his entertainments 
consisted in the way he described 
so accurately and graphically the 
doings of the English en voyage. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc even- 
tually became little more than the 
mere pretext for our old friend to 
discourse during a couple of hours, 
for something like two thousand 
nights, on the vicissitudes, whimsi- 
calities, follies, troubles, and trials 
of the old lady with the black box, 
and the young lady with the Ten- 
nysonian quotations; the young 
man who learned to play a ranz 
des vaches on the flute, and who 
was always submitting the simpli- 
city of his performance for Mr. 
Smith’s approbation ; of the uncer- 


tain old gentleman who never knew 
whether he was going to Ramsgate 
or Constantinople ; and of the ini- 
mitable Engineer Edwards, with his 
rambling incoherent story and in- 
comprehensible catalogue of griev- 
ances. These, together with imi- 
tations of railway-calls and signals, 
the dix minutes d’arrét, the draw- 
ing champagne-corks at Epernay, 
the old Belgian don-veyage notes 
on the horn at Malines or Ghent, 
and the ever-fresh comic song of 
Galignani’s Messenger, made up the 
staple of the entertainment. 

His expedition to China shared 
very much the same fate, and he 
was never so much at home and 
so happy as when reintroducing 
such acquaintances as we had 
made with him on the Continent 
under the slightly-altered condition 
of ‘ travellers in the tropics.’ Like 
all successful men, poor Albert 
Smith had many enemies, and was 
roundly abused, but he knew the 
Cockney weaknesses, including his 
own, as well as most men, perhaps 
better. Over that incongruous col- 
lection of feeble platitudes, imbe- 
cile twaddle, and impertinent re- 
marks to be found in the visitors’ 
books at Continental hotels, he 
was deservedly caustic and severe; 
but whilst never failing to make a 
joke where he saw a chance, he 
was equally ready to applaud one 
if it was good; and no one more 
thoroughly enjoyed than he him- 
self the waggery which suggested 
that he wrote only two-thirds of 
the truth when he put his initials 
A. S. to some observations of his 
own in the “vre des voyageurs. 
Thus intense good humour was 
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always mingled so pleasantly with 
his satire, that all the little per- 
sonalities in which he now and 
then indulged only provoked laugh- 
ter and tittering even from his great 
enemies and butts the ‘ prancers’ 
themselves. 

So, whether in the valleys and 
amongst the ice-peaks of Switzer- 
land, on a Rhine steamer or on 
board a Peninsula -and - Oriental 
boat, or in the stifling little omni- 
bus plying across the Desert, at*the 
table a’héte, at the halt at the hos- 
pice, in the cathedral city, or on 
the Venetian lagunes, the English- 
man, on his autumnal outing, was 
always good-humouredly shown, as 
a being in a high state of enjoy- 
ment, albeit not unfrequently tak- 
ing his pleasure sadly and even 
foolishly. 

But although August, from the 
fact of its being the holiday-time of 
most of our working classes, is a 
merrier month than May, its scorch- 
ing sun is not necessary to develop 
the Briton’s travelling instincts ; 
these, together with his inborn love 
of open-air occupations and amuse- 
ments, are always pretty fresh, and 
whilst our race remains what it is, 
we may hope ever likely to con- 
tinue so. 

From the earliest days of spring, 
when railway companies begin 
to put forward with the green 
leaves their advertisements for ex- 
cursion-trains, the Londoner’s heart 
begins to palpitate with anxiety to 
gaze upon ‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new.’ High and low alike are affec- 
ted indirectly with a latent desire 
to get out of town; it begins in 
May, and gradually increases in 
intensity, until it culminates in a 
morose and savage madness in 
August and September. ‘The poor 
little ragged urchins, with primitive 
piscatorial intentions, who swarm 
round our suburban ponds, bent on 
the capture by thread and crooked- 
pin hook of the lively minnow and 
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truculent tadpole, are only evincing 
in their way, and, as it were, from 
the starting-point, the Englishman’s 
love of sport in the open air. We 
see it amongst the romping school- 
children playing in the parks, and 
in the wild horse-play of the hob- 
bledehoy birds’-nesting roughs 
trooping through our out-lying 
green lanes on Sunday mornings. 
Rising in the social scale, we find 
everywhere an undiminished in- 
clination to get out of town, to 
escape from bricks and mortar 
directly the days lengthen and the 
temperature becomes genial. We 
find it on any high road within a 
dozen miles of the big city, or in 
any of the thoroughfares leading to 
its outlets. 

Now it will be in the form of 
the Whitechapel sporting publican’s 
smart gig, with its high-stepping, 
fast-trotting mare; now the small 
tradesman’s tax-cart, crammed to 
overflowing, with his fat wife and 
half-a-dozen children, painfully sug- 
gestive of the elevation of the pony 
high into the air by the belly-band; 
and then perhaps by the covered 
van crowded with holiday-makers, 
roistering and noisy, and who, de- 
spite the inevitable stone beer-bot- 
tle, never fail to bring home green 
and flowering trophies of their ru- 
ralising. 

Another round or two up the 
ladder of society will show us the 
same never-failing tendency of the 
human species to turn its face to- 
wards verdant lawns, sparkling 
streams, shady woods, or breezy 
heights. With warm weather, we 
have paterfamilias thinking of a 
cottage on the Thames for a couple 
of months, handy. to the railway, so 
that he may go backwards and for- 
wards to his business every day, 
until he can take his autumn holi- 
day. Bachelor propensities, too, 
tend equally in this direction. All 
sorts and manner of single men 
—barristers, solicitors, merchants, 
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Civil-service clerks, and the host 
of them—have theirlodgings a little 
way out of the smoke, or at least 
a bed-room to go down to, when 
inclined for a pull on the river, or 
some rifle-practice at the targets, 
during the long summer evenings. 

Fresh air, and a greenery of some 
kind, is held to be essential after 
the dust and turmoil of the day’s 
work. The necessity has of course 
grown with the growth of the town; 
for in those days when our traders 
were wont to reside over their 
shops and warehouses, when the 
City was really the dwelling-place, 
and not the mere office of its 
denizens, it was not blocked up 
bysuburbs almost as closely packed 
with dwellings as the streets them- 
selves, and a moderate walk would 
bring the citizen within easy reach 
of meadows and tinkling sheep- 
bells. 

The merchant princes nowadays 
show their tendencies rural wise, 
by the sumptuous mansions which 
bedeck all such localities as Wim- 
bledon, Hampstead, Clapham, 
Wandsworth, and the rest. Scarcely 
a single neighbourhood within a 
few miles’ drive of London but 
bears these marks of the strong 
love of country manifested by 
everyone who can afford it. Even 
those fortunate ones of the earth, 
those blue-blooded Hidalgoes, who 
come to town for ‘the season,’ 
leaving their broad domains just 
at the time when Nature begins to 
don her summer robes, are by no 
means insensible to her charms, 
although appearances are some- 
what against them in this respect. 
At any rate they perpetually show 
a laudable anxiety to combine with 
the whirl and excitement of fa- 
shionable doings such snatches of 
fresh air, and peeps of green trees, 
as are offered by our parks, and by 
dinners at Richmond, Hampton 
Court, and other out-lying pic- 
turesque suburbs. 
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The garden-parties, water-par- 
ties, the archery gatherings, the 
cricket-matches, the pigeon-shoot- 
ing, the botanical fétes, the flower- 
shows, the race-meetings, and the 
picnics, are but so many evidences 
of the lingering desire which the 
utmost civilisation fails entirely to 
eradicate from man; that desire for 
the refreshing influence of sweet 
sounds, sights, and smells, which 
can never be afforded by bustling 
thoroughfares under a summer sun. 

When at last, however, the Long 
Vacation draws near, when all 
classes are more or less jaded and 
weary with the work and amuse- 
ment of ‘the season, the great 
question of ‘Where shall we go 
for our holiday ? forces itself into 
all our minds, and will not be 
stilled until a satisfactory answer 
has been found. But this is not 
easy; for after we have racked 
what we are pleased to call our 
brain, set Reason tottering on her 
throne, driven ourselves half crazy 
by a hopeless effort to settle the 
point, consulted every conceivable 
authority—our travelled friends, 
guide-books, Bradshaws, maps — 
and got nothing out of them, at any 
rate nothing upon which we choose 
to act, we find ourselves much 
more in the condition of Albert 
Smith’s uncertain old gentleman, 
than we are inclined to admit. A 
recapitulation of every suggestion 
in the world leads us nowhere ; we 
fall into a state of utter bewilder- 
ment, which our frantic desire to 
get away only increases ; so finally 
we determine that it does not sig- 
nify where we go, so long as we go 
somewhere. 

No; what does it signify? We 
can’t do everything, and go every- 
where, unless perchance we hap- 
pen to have already been and 
gone and done everything, every- 
where ; and then, it signifies less, 
Do we want novelty? Bah, the 
thing is absurd! What well-con- 
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stituted mind ever expects it, or 
looks for it, nowadays? How long 
is it since we have experienced a 
new sensation? And then our 
mind begins feebly to speculate on 
this question, and helplessly to 
leave the more important one for 
a time. 

Do we find much novelty in 
our popular literature? Have our 
novelists, — novelists, save the 
mark !—given us much of it lately? 
or have they not rather met with 
their greatest successes whilst deal- 
ing with nineteenth-century life, 
where all the characters are de- 
picted as moving in scenes with 
which most of us are acquainted ? 
Certainly this has been the case 
with many of our painters ; and the 
departure of a mail-train, the ex- 
citement of a race-course, or holi- 
day-makers disporting themselves 
on the sands, are subjects which, 
making no very large demand on 
our understanding, have well-nigh 
done as much to establish the 
reputation of their limner as the 
loftiest historical themes, a full ap- 
preciation of which would have 
committed some of us to an 
amount of reading and thought 
not in accordance with our gene- 
ral habits. 

The stage, in like manner, relies 
on modern realistic appurtenances 
for its greatest attractions; and 
where formerly an audience found 
itself plunged into the realms of 
imagination, awe-struck by the su- 
pernatural, and bewitched by fan- 
tastic freaks of fancy, fondly ad- 
miring, and content to realise 
through the aid of grand poetry 
every necessary detail, it now re- 
quires real rushing water, actual 
bridges, veritable hansoms, abso- 
lute fire-engines, and barking dogs; 
whilst the horse (formerly the only 
element of the positive), though 
still holding his place, instead of 
carrying armour-clad knights or 
bespangled dames, has now but to 
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prolong into the night the same 
prosaic ré/e he has been performing 
all day in our thoroughfares and 
squares. 

The days when Wheland held 
sway, as the great representative 
of the monkey-tribe in the theatre, 
are gone, and nothing will con- 
tent us now but the real perform- 
ing Jacko, on his little round table, 
as we may see him in Sackville- 
street or Piccadilly any day of our 
lives. Thus, it would seem that 
extremes have met, and the great- 
est novelty is to be found in mate- 
rials which have no novelty at all 
about them, and which do not 
give us any mental labour to ana- 
lyse. 

Why, therefore, if this is the case 
with everything else, need we give 
such importance to the considera- 
tion of where we shall go for our 
holiday? So, returning to our ori- 
ginal question in a more contented 
frame of mind, we don’t stop to 
consider whether this is a healthy 
state of things or not, but being 
people disposed to take matters 
pleasantly, we merely use it as a 
justification for our ultimate indif- 
ference on the subject, and for re- 
peating that it does not signify 
where we go. Besides, nowadays, 
when nearly every place and every 
thing has been done, an ever-re- 
curring demand for something new 
—a demand which makes the meat 
it feeds upon—would be not only a 
very wearing, but a nearly hopeless 
one, and ought not to be encour- 
aged ; for, indeed, with the excep- 
tion, shall we say, of the Albert 
Nyanza and its neighbourhood, 
the interior of Greenland, or in a 
balloon two miles high in mid-air, 
where should we look for it? Just 
possibly we might come across 
some ‘uncommon objects’ by the 
sea-shore of the Fee-jee islands, or 
obtain a new sensation from the 
fast life of Nagasaki or Yokohama; 
but save in some such remote lo- 
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cality, we should search in vain for 
any very startling novelty. 

Hence, therefore, if we can’t 
make up our mind, let us call a 
cab, let the driver of our hansom 
settle the question, by driving to 
whichever terminus he pleases ; or 
stay, are we quite sure that there 
is any real necessity for our going 
away at all? Has not habit, rather 
than anything else, forced the idea 
upon us? Could we not get as 
much enjoyment out of staying in 
town, when everybody else has 
left it, as by rushing and tearing 
all over the world for what is called 
the sake of a change? In these 
times of rapid communication, 
when with the interval of a plea- 
sant nap, or a quiet read, we may 
reach one city after another, just 
as if we were only moving about 
one large metropolis, it becomes 
doubtful whetheranything is gained 
by going anywhere. Is not the 
spirit of Haussmanisation more- 
over, by making every place look 
alike, rather confirmatory of this 
doubt? and is it not a question 
whether in the future the only really 
‘homely wits’ will be those people 
who have endeavoured ‘to see the 
wonders of the world abroad’? 

Ah, well, no ; we must go away 
somewhere too. The future must 
take care of itself ; for the present, 
London has grown intolerable, the 
oven-like streets reeking with that 
peculiarly obnoxious odour induc- 
ed by the heat ofa glaring sun, long 
days, and water-carts; that com- 
bined odour of stale fruit and vege- 
tables, rotten eggs, foul tobacco, 
spilt beer, rank cart-grease, dried 
soot, smoke, triturated road-dust, 
and damp straw, has become posi- 
tively pestilential. Our very rooms, 
both at home and at the club, get 
a queer atmosphere about them. 
Carpets, curtains, and rugs, which 
at other times are quite innoxious, 
now exhale a dusty, musty, fusty 
smell highly offensive to our olfac- 
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tory nerves. Our costume likewise 
can no longer be submitted to; 
the chimney-pot hat, with its hard 
uncompromising pressure on our 
brow, must be supplanted by the 
soft wide-awake or airy straw. 
The faultless trousers and frock- 
coat must be exchanged for the 
pliant home-spun shooting-jacket 
and knickerbockers ; whilst gloves, 
having become instruments of posi- 
tive torture, finger- and thumb- 
screws in fact, must be entirely 
abandoned. 

So, then, we won’t attempt to 
see wonders. Fresh air and rest 
shall be our only plea for leaving 
home, and to get these we won't 
travel as hard as rail or steamboat 
will carry us, for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch, and then, after an in- 
terval of six or eight, dash off again 
at lightning speed for two more 
days and a night, in order that at 
the end of a week we may find 
ourselves a thousand miles away 
from London, with a dizzy con- 
fusion in our head as to whether 
we started a month ago or yester- 
day morning. No, we won't try 
and see how much distance we can 
cover in the shortest possible space 
of time, in order that we may say 
we have been to ‘Jerusalem and 
Madagaskee’ in a month. Although 
we admit change of work is as good 
as rest, we must take care that the 
change does not involve labour far 
more exhausting and prejudicial to 
our nerves than our every-day 
avocations are ; therefore we won't 
knock ourselves up by doing in a 
part of one autumn what, to be 
beneficial to mind and body, should 
take a whole year, and then return 
to our island home jaded, travel- 
worn, sleepless, and without a di- 
gestion, and have to get a fort- 
night’s extra leave that we may re- 
cover our health, now really shat- 
tered and broken, by a sojourn on 
the bracing heights of Malvern 
or the chalky cliffs of Thanet. 
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For a man ‘up to his eyes in 
business,’ as the phrase goes, for 
ten months out of the twelve, to 
undertake without a moment’s 
pause the occupation en amateur 
of a ‘Queen’s messenger,’ with the 
idea that he is doing himself good, 
is surely preposterous. When we 
are going to leave our every-day 
work, whatever it may be, for some 
time, it always accumulates towards 
the last, and there is a very high 
pressure during the final day or 
two, which is increased by the ne- 
cessary preliminaries of packing 
and so forth for our trip; and it 
not unfrequently happens that, in 
order to save twelve hours, we start 
on the evening of the last day we 
are obliged to be at business. Per- 
haps we do not even return home 
after our morning’s exit at nine 
o’clock, but meet our spouse or 
our compagnon de voyage at the rail- 
way-station in the evening, leaving 
it to him or her to take our bag- 
gage; and consequently, in addi- 
tion to the bustle and harassing we 
have had all day, we find ourselves 
crossing the Channel or steaming 
up to Inverness in the middle of 
the night, in the same dress and 
delightful chimney-pot in which we 
were scuttling through the streets 
in the morning. 

No; we will rather begin our 
holiday by a week at Broadstairs 
or Tunbridge Wells, just to blow 
off the smoke, and give us breath- 
ing-time. After the scrimmage 
and rush of London life, with its 
late hours and early rising, surely 
a good long sleep is worth some- 
thing. A lounge over the break- 
fast-table, and out of the window 
overlooking the sea or the downs; 
a stroll down to the sands with the 
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quiet matutinal pipe in the shade 
of the beetling cliff; a confab with 
the boatmen as to the possibility 
of immediate prawns and lobsters, 
the chances of the capricious mac- 
kerel, or the prospects of the re- 
moter herring, with dissertations 
on deep-sea fishery and marine 
topics in general, are, if not very 
sensational, at least restful ways of 
beginning our vacation. In like 
manner, a gurgling stream, with 
overhanging trees, approached by 
a winding path through a shady 
copse, redolent with the smell of 
active vegetation, and maybe just 
tinged by the golden-tipped fingers 
of autumn, will not be an unplea- 
sant retreat for a few hours after 
our first escape from our accus- 
tomed mill-stone. 

The breezy shore or shady woods 
contrasting forcibly with our usual 
surroundings ; a consciousness that 
we have no appointments to keep, 
or trains to catch, no letters to 
write ; nothing, in short, to do, but 
emphatically ‘to do nothing,’ ought 
to put us more in the way of health 
than anything else. Thorough idle- 
ness for a day or two should be a 
good preparation for more exciting 
enjoyments perhaps than throwing 
pebbles into the sea, or gathering 
ferns in the dingles; but until we 
are quite sure that such primitive 
pursuits bore us more than scaling 
mountains, crossing glaciers, visit- 
ing cathedrals, doing picture-gal- 
leries, paddling our own canoes, or 
learning to ride our own veloci- 
pedes, we should be careful how 
we discard the attractions of our 
rural or sea-side retreats for the 
blandishments of foreign travel, 
with its innumerable fatigues and 
irritating discomforts. 
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CHAPTER I. 


From childhood I have had a 
yearning after travel and adven- 
ture—I may say from babyhood. 
A mind precocious in its develop- 
ment, and a memory preternatural 
in its strength, enable me to re- 
callthe thoughts that passed through 
my infantile brain before I was 
quite twelve months old. I re- 
member well casting my regards 
with envy and admiration on peo- 
ple who could use their legs and 
walk about, and see the big world. 
Many a bitter cry had I from this 
very cause ; and when my mother, 
or Peggy the nurse, tried to quiet 
me by pap and lullabies, I cried all 
the louder. In vain did they ex- 
plore my vestments for ill-stuck 
pins, that they thought might prick 
me: my crying was the effect of 
no bodily pain. 

Then came the locomotive facul- 
ty. Never shall I forget the proud 
delirium of infantile delight at the 
discovery that I could crawl! I 
have been a great traveller since 
then, as the sequel will prove. I 
have achieved considerable things, 
some of which would even jus- 
tify pride; but, as after-dinner 
orators say, the proudest day of my 
life was when, seizing a favour- 
able occasion—mamma and Peggy 
being out of the way—I struggled 
from my cradle and crawled round, 
deliberately viewing and, I assure 
the reader, criticising, the various 
broad - sheet scriptural cartoons 
that were hung upon the walls. 
The faculty of speech, it must be 
understood, had not yet come. I 


could only crow; and so, one day 
Peggy coming in, she saw me crow- 
ing away in great delight at a cer- 
tain picture representing the beasts 
and birds coming in Indian file to- 
wards the lee quarter of Noah’s 
Ark. Throwing up her hands she 
uttered an exclamation ; I remem- 
ber it well—it was ‘ Lawks!’ She 
stood for some moments as one 
petrified. The incident made a 
deep impression on my mind. 

I was taken back to my cradle. 
It seemed to Peggy that, my attire 
being scanty, and the season win- 
ter, my travelling excursion trip 
boded no good. Thereupon I fell 
to screaming and howling, with a 
vigour I had never shown before. 
Baby as I was, I realised a certain 
sense of indignity put upon my 
sex. The love of adventure im- 
pressed me strongly, even in those 
early years. ‘The nursery pictures 
against the wall fostered and deve- 
loped my natural temperament. 
Besides the scriptural series of pic- 
tures, there were others calculated 
to extend the knowledge of com- 
mon things. Beasts, birds, snakes, 
lizards, alligators, insects, were de- 
picted in those instructive cartoons 
—each after his kind. I learned 
their names and utilities, one by 
one. Mamma and Peggy taught me 
many things in natural history that 
can neither be found in nature nor 
in books. I acquired in those early 
days a taste for investigation—one 
that has given a bias to my whole 
life, advantaging me considerably 
in my travels. 

How I learned to talk is the 
next memory that presents itself to 
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my reminiscence ; but, having rea- 
son to believe that the process is 
just what happens to other chil- 
dren, I forbear to make remarks 
on that topic. 

Corresponding to this time I 
have one unpleasing recollection 
of a certain disgrace I incurred 
from the enunciation of an infan- 
tile hypothesis. It was done in all 
honesty and innocence. I have 
known the same, or similar, done 
by other young people; and I am 
of opinion that to punish them for 
it is not only unjust but detrimental 
to the moral sense of young per- 
sons. The incident taught me my 
first lesson of dissimulation ; but it 
is time that I explain. 

Amongst the scriptural pictures 
adorning the walls of my nursery, 
there was one of Jacob’s ladder, 
with angels upon the rounds. Each 
round had an angel—not a Kitcat 
angel, all face and shoulders and 
wings, but a full-length angel. 
Cunosity, or rather craving for 
knowledge, induced me to inquire 
of Peggy certain points in the 
natural history of angels. 

‘Had they wings ? I inquired. 

‘Yes, Master Oscar, angels has 
beautiful wings.’ 

‘Then they can fly?’ 
‘Yes, Master Oscar, angels can 
? 


fly 


I took Peggy by the middle 
finger of her right hand : it was my 


infantile way. I toddled her over 
to the picture of Jacob’s ladder. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘don’t dey fly, 
and not take de trouble to climb ? 

Peggy coughed, but said no- 
thing; yet a strange expression 
came over her. I repeated the 
question, but with no further avail. 
Peggy took occasion to leave the 
nursery. 

My mind, ever active, continued 
to develop. I was sharp in ob- 
servation. A canary-bird was in 
my nursery. In due season it 
moulted, and, on my request, the 
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operation of moulting was ex- 
plained to me. 

‘Nurse,’ said I one day, ‘doze 
angels can’t fly p’raps cause dey 
moult ?” 

She stood aghast one moment ; 
the next, throwing up her arms, 
she said, ‘Lawks!’ I shall never 
forget the expression ; it came out 
with such emphasis. 

‘Master Oscar,’ resumed she, 
finding speech, ‘you're a very 
naughty boy! You shall stand for 
half an hour on a stool in that 
corner, with your face to the wall.’ 

She made me do it. 

As I grew up, my love of adven- 
ture strengthened, manifesting it- 
self from time to time in acts that 
were not always well understood. 
If I was found in fruit-gardens or 
apple-orchards, it was not that I 
went there with larcenous intent, 
but purely and simply to explore. 
If I brought away. apples and the 
like, it was done in the interests of 
botany, to which, as to all other 
sciences, I have always been warmly 
attached. My father, a curate in 
one of the midland counties, was 
blessed after the manner of curates. 
His quiver was very full — his 
olive- branches were many. Six- 
teen young ravens (I speak meta- 
phorically) made up, with the 
canary-bird already referred to, his 
domestic aviary. He gave me an 
education good to the extent of his 
own acquirements ; but these were 
wholly classical. At the age of 
fifteen he talked over with my 
mother what was best to be done 
with me ; but I settled the matter 
for myself. I felt an unconquerable 
desire to travel, and travel I would. 
It was not pure curiosity which 
brought me to that resolve, but a 
certain inner consciousness of spe- 
cialty of mind and endowment. 
Comparing myself with other boys, 
I was made conscious of a differ- 
ence between me and them, which, 
if I advert to now, it is not done 
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out of any spirit of vain-glorious 
boasting. I was observant beyond 
my years. My regard for truth 
was sacred, no matter the conse- 
quences of telling it. The impres- 
sion arose (and I have yet to learn 
that it was unfounded) that, owing 
to these very qualities, I should be 
the better adapted for investigating 
foreign customs, and recording 
what foreign nations might have to 
show. 

Though my father’s family was 
large, and his stipend only roo/. 
per annum, yet matters did not go 
so hardly with us as may be ima- 
gined. My father’s classical ac- 
quirements were, as I have re- 
marked, high, and his doctrine was 
unexceptionable. He stood well 
with his bishop, and would, no 
doubt, have come in for a valuable 
living, had God, in his mercy, not 
given the prelate a large family of 
daughters, highly endowed with 
beauty, and not deficient in the 
pecuniary means to enhance the 
value of beauty in ladies, and ex- 
tend its influential sphere. As the 
prelate’s daughters grew marriage- 
able, they wedded clergymen, who 
naturally, for the honour of God, 
as well as the advantage of man- 
kind, were invested with all the 
incumbencies the bishop either had 
to dispose of in his own gift, or 
could influence by his persuasion. 
The bishop, however, helped to 
obtain pupils for my father, which 
greatly assisted his income. 

My father had the happy dis- 
position of considering all things 
for the best. So far from repining 
at the station to which it had 
pleased God to call him, he gloried 
in his modest means of doing good. 
‘ Oscar,’ he would often say to me, 
‘I wish you would cease to think 
so much about money. Do not 
imagine, my boy, that the income 
and the happiness of man go pari 
passu. The time has come for you 
to go to college, where, by assi- 
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duity and attention, you will, no 
doubt, do well. Oscar, you bear 
a good and honoured name: the 
Preens stood high in the princi- 
pality when David was king.’ The 
reference to David, I may here 
observe, was not meant to apply to 
the favoured of God, who married 
Uriah’s widow, but a certain Welsh 
king of similar name and, I believe, 
not less estimable character. 

At the intimation about college, 
I took a decided stand. Firmly 
but respectfully I protested. I was 
bent upon travel; and when my 
father told me his pecuniary means 
would not admit of supplying me 
with funds for any such expensive 
amusement—he called my tra- 
velling by that name—I replied 
that I should travel for the advan- 
tage of myself and my fellow-men 
and women ; that, so far from wish- 
ing to diminish his own slender 
resources, I would not touch a 
stiver. From that moment my 
father looked upon me as lost; 
and it was not until I had made a 
voyage to Canada as a sailor before 
the mast, and come back, full of 
energy and considerably improved 
in health, that he changed his 
opinion, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir has often been impressed on 
me by my friends, and by none more 
strenuously than the Presidentof the 
Royal Geographical Society, that a 
record of my travels in what I may 
call the ‘ known parts of the world,’ 
would be well received by the in- 
telligent British public. Perhaps 
it might, and perhaps some day I 
shall publish it; but a record of 
my voyage to Laputa is what I 
have set my mind upon at present. 
That my travels in what may be 
called the ‘known parts of the 
world’ are not inconsiderable, will 
be inferred from the following state- 
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ment. I have traversed on foot 
the entire American continent, from 
the Russian territory in the north, 
to Patagonia in the south. I have 
crossed Africa on foot twice: the 
first time, starting from Tunis, I pur- 
sued my course direct south to the 
Cape of Good Hope; the second 
time, setting out from Lagos on the 
western coast, I wandered direct east 
to Zanzibar. The whole of Asia, 
not excluding Tartary and China, is 
ground as well known to me as 
Grosvenor-square to the majority 
of Londoners. Australia I am not 
unfamiliar with, though my travels 
on that continent have not perhaps 
been so extensive as those of Sturt 
and McAdam. Count Strelecki 
was a valued companion of mine 
on Australian ground, as, should 
need arise, he would testify. Japan 
I very fully explored in the years 
1859, ‘60, 61; and my Japanese 
wandering has the especial value 
that it was during my presence 
amongst that strange people I 
gained further intelligence about 
Laputa than I had hitherto ac- 
quired, from perusal of the voyages 
of Mr. Gulliver. 

The dislike of the Japanese to 
communicate information on any 
subject is so marked as to be quite 
a national characteristic; but in 
regard to what knowledge they 
have about Laputa, their reticence 
attains its climax. Having a good 
faculty for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, it has been my habit, since 
I began my exploration of foreign 
lands, to master the speech of 
whatever people I might find my- 
self amongst. It mattered not to 
me whether a language was weak 
or powerful, simple or complex, 
harsh or euphonious, to elicit my 
regards; ever being of opinion that 
any form of speech used by the 
people I might be amongst was 
worth while learning, were it only 
for a matter of selfish convenience. 
In accordance with this view, I 
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mastered the Japanese language 
thoroughly, and then began a course 
of laborious reading, the motive of 
which nobody about me could un- 
derstand. It seemed to me that a 
people so enlightened as the Ja- 
panese, so advanced in civilisation, 
and having so great a store of 
printed literature withal, must 
needs have some records of La- 
puta—a land not very distant, and 
with which, even in Mr. Gulliver’s 
time, they held a certain amount 
of intercommunication. My book- 
reading was fruitless ; not the slight- 
est notice of Laputa could I find, 
but I hit on a very valuable disco- 
very, as will be explained in the 
sequel. 

In June 1860 I had taken up 
my quarters in a Japanese town 
called Makadelo. The locality of 
this town does not appear in any 
map, native or foreign. The Ja- 
panese, I should here note, the 
better to deceive foreigners, and 
keep up the national isolation so 
much affected in that country, pre- 
pare native maps of studied incor- 
rectness. In those maps, towns, 
and even cities, are set down which 
absolutely have no existence, whe- 
ther under their own or any other 
name; and, on the other hand, 
towns and cities of great import- 
ance are wholly ignored. Maka- 
delo is one of these: it is a city of 
enormous extent—I should think 
not less than five times the size of 
London. 

The Japanese are very much ad- 
vanced in many things, as I could 
easily convince the reader, did op- 
portunity permit; but, anxious to 
begin my record of travels in La- 
puta with all possible despatch, I 
shall only call attention to the ad- 
vanced opinions the Japanese have 
in regard to female education. This 
is necessary, as but for them I never 
should have been able to find my 
way to Laputa. ; 

Throughout Japan it is the uni- 
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versal custom for young ladies, 
when arrived at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, to be placed in what 
may be appropriately called a finish- 
ing establishment. Without ex- 
planation, the peculiarity of this 
branch of Japanese female educa- 
tion will not be apparent, finishing 
establishments for young ladies 
being common enough here at 
home. A Japanese female finish- 
ing establishment has the following 
amongst other peculiarities, viz. 
all the masters pay for the privilege 
of teaching, instead of (as is the 
case with us) being paid for their 
lessons. This makes the instruc- 
tion a labour of love. Then, again, 
to a certain extent, a Japanese 
young lady is allowed considerable 
freedom as to the selection of her 
instructors: she generally prefers 
the best-looking. A lady-principal 
of one of our English finishing es- 
tablishments for young ladies would 
not be a little surprised if she could 
be suddenly transported to Japan, 
there to study the peculiarities of Ja- 
panese custom. She would find 
herself, not in a close pent-up room, 
filled with girls bolt upright, each 
perched upon an educational stool, 
but in a delightful garden, fragrant 
with the odour of tea and flowers. 
She would see a number of little 
summer-houses, embowered in the 
midst of those charming vegetable 
products for which Japan is so 
justly celebrated, brought to per- 
fection by the most exquisite horti- 
culture. She would see bright- 
eyed damsels, with cheeks pink as 
the roses, moving about with grace- 
ful step, each bearing a small 
lacquer tray with tea and cakes. 
She would see those damsels, with 
joyous smile and modest mien, 
wending each her way to a summer- 
house. In each of the summer- 
houses she would see a master or 
professor, either waiting the return 
of one of the refreshment-bearing 
damsels, or else sitting by the side 
VOL. V. 
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of one who had already come back. 
It is impossible for a stranger new 
to Japan not to be struck with the 
peculiarities of an educational dis- 
cipline so different from our own. 
It did seem to me at first that ob- 
jections might be raised against it ; 
but much depends on the disposi- 
tion of a people, the nature of in- 
stitutions, and the tone of feeling 
custom may have established. Ja- 
panese girls remain in educational 
seminaries of this kind until mar- 
riage, and they make excellent 
wives. 

It is the custom with foreigners 
arrived at Japan to call at those es- 
tablishments and assist in the great 
educational work ; and here let me 
remark, that any man who has tra- 
velled and seen much, must, even 
if he have but moderate natural 
capacity, be able to enlarge and 
amplify somewhat a young lady’s 
antecedent knowledge of men and 
things. I deferred to the national 
custom in thismatter ; remembering 
a precept that was often on my dear 
father’s lips. ‘Oscar,’ he would 
say, ‘to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number is the very key- 
stone of morality.’ From first to 
last I contributed something to the 
education of many Japanese dam- 
sels. How little or how much, it 
would be presumption for the nar- 
rator to say of himself. I did my 
best, and whoever from his con- 
science can say that, Aim con- 
science will not upbraid. 

Whilst residing at Makadelo, I 
had under my educational care a 
young lady called Sakepelala, a 
name which, translated, means 
‘ silken eyelashes.’ They were in- 
deed very silken, lustrous to gaze 
upon, soft to feel. They shaded 
a pair of the most lovely brown 
almond-shaped eyes that had ever 
been seen in Japan; but this is a 
digression. 

My mode of instruction was 
oral, always the best when it can 
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be adopted. Books formed no 
part of my system ; and, speaking 
of education generally, I am of 
opinion that young people may 
read too much. I should not call 
my pupil Sakepelala a g7ea? reader. 
Occasionally she would amuse her- 
self with a Japanese book of cari- 
catures, a species of literature of 
which that people are very fond ; 
but up to the 16th of June 1861 
I had never seen in her pretty lit- 
tle hands any tome of higher pre- 
tensions. Coming to her tea-bower 
on the afternoon of that day, I was 
somewhat surprised to find her 
reading a large quarto. My head 
had no sooner cleared the fringe 
of sweet jasmine that half hid 
her retreat than, blushing to the 
eyelashes, Sakepelala threw the 
volume aside, and, as it were acci- 
dentally, let fall upon it a shawl 
that had been loosely thrown over 
her head and shoulders. I could 
readily understand her emotion. 
In Japan the strange opinion pre- 
vails that books of the quarto size 
are improper reading for ladies. It 
matters not what the contents may 
be, the size of book is every- 
thing. I rather imagine the re- 
striction was originally imposed 
from religious motives, all the theo- 
logical tomes of Japan being large 
volumes, none of smaller size than 
the quarto. 

I addressed words of reassurance 
to Sakepelala, bidding her calm her 
emotions. 

‘Dearest pupil,’ said I, ‘ there is 
no cause for embarrassment. /see 
no harm in your reading a large 
book. /i have no restriction of 
that kind in my country.’ 

She bent upon me an incre- 
dulous gaze; so firmly had a dif- 
ferent belief impressed itself on 
her innocent mind. 

Human nature is very strange. 
I had no sooner convinced my 
charming pupil that there could be 
no harm in a lady’s reading a large 
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book merely because it was a large 
book, than she began to tell me 
unreservedly about the way of her 
obtaining it. 

‘Six months ago,’ said she, ‘as 
near as may be, just before I made 
your acquaintance, a very learned 
man used to come here day by day. 
He would bring books with him, 
and read while having his tea. This 
was one of the books. One day 
he laid it down, and—I hid it.’ 

The recital did not fail to pain 
me. It did not seem to have oc- 
curred to Sakepelala that she had 
been committing theft, or done 
wrong anywise. I endeavoured to 
touch her moral sense, and not 
unavailingly. I set forth the high 
moral qualities of our own young 
ladies in many ways; but more 
especially as concerns prohibited 
books. 

‘In my country there are such 
too,’ I explained, ‘ only with this 
difference, that we set no store on 
the size ; some of the most estima- 


. ble books for ladies’ reading being 


of large dimensions. But we too 
have books,’ I explained, ‘not 
deemed appropriate for the study 
of young ladies.’ 

On this Sakepelala inquired how 
a young lady was to know whether 
such and such a book was good 
for her to read or not. 

‘A very pertinent question, be- 
loved pupil,’ I replied, ‘one that 
shows your mind is bending it- 
self to grasp the purport of my 
speech. An English young lady 
would ask her mamma,’ I said, 
‘and by her answer be implicitly 
guided.’ 

Respect for truth, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is a conspicuous 
attribute of mine. Not of myself 
alone do I say it, but even people 
not well disposed have said it of 
me. Sharp discriminating men of 
business have discovered and testi- 
fied to this quality ; and what may 
seem remarkable, judgment has 
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been more than once formed, not 
from the nature and quality of my 
words, but from my looks. I can- 
not forbear giving an illustration of 
this, appertaining, as it does, to the 
publication of my travels in Laputa. 
Having deferred to the expressed 
opinion of my friends, that publi- 
cation would be desirable, it was 
necessary to find a publisher. I 
took advice on the subject of a 
gentleman well known to the read- 
ing public, and his reply was de- 
cided. 

* My publisher is the man,’ said 
he, ‘if you can get at him; but 
he’s been so awfully taken-in by 
travellers of late, that I much fear 
you won't get at him. You see,’ 
continued my friend, ‘ the spirit of 
exaggeration has so much prevailed 
amongst recent travellers, that pub- 
lishers are shy. It was but last 
week that I found my publisher in 
an awful rage about a traveller’s 
manuscript. “Look here,” said 
he, pointing to the Ms.; “a fellow 
wants me to believe and publish 
the account of his travels in Africa. 
He describes an elephant with 
double trunk on his head, and 
tusks on his hind-quarters; a snake 
a hundred yards long; anda breed of 
monkey that speaks ! By Jove, I’ve 
a good mind to say I'll never pub- 
lish another book of travels ; they’re 
full of such lies !”’ 

The tenor of my friend’s speech 
was very saddening: not so much 
as prejudicing the publication of 
my own Mss., but as manifesting 
a low tone of feeling prevalent 
amongst travellers—much to be 
deplored. 

‘ However, you take my advice ; 
do exactly as follows: about three 
o'clock my friend the publisher gets 
a chop, or something of that sort, 
from an hotel. Just watch about 
near the address I will give you, until 
you see the chop go in: give half- 
an-hour’s grace, then follow. He’s 
inclined to be gruff with strangers 
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until he’s fed. If any business és 
to be done, it will be done when I 
tell you.’ 

I thanked my friend, and bade 
him good-day. 

‘Hillo-a! shouted he, calling 
me back ; ‘see when you go that 
the wind doesn’t blow from the 
east—he’s gruffer than ever then.’ 

I waited upon the publisher as 
directed, and was agreeably sur- 
prised. Being shown into a pri- 
vate office and asked to seat my- 
self, the publisher bent upon me 
the most penetrative and scrutinis- 
ing gaze I had ever experienced. 
The glance was, I may say, lumin- 
ous. I felt my innermost nature 
made manifest like some object in a 
previously-darkened chamber when 
suddenly lighted up. How vain, 
10w utterly futile, thought I, would 
it be for any exaggerating pretender 
to try his tricks on that remarkable 
man! 

Being requested to explain the 
purport of my call, I said it had re- 
ference to publication. 

‘Fiction, zovels? inquired the 

publisher in a voice of soft ironical 
sadness. ‘Prophecy, politics, or 
what ? 
‘ Travels,’ I replied ; ‘Ao/itical tra- 
ls, I have been studying the 
social and political state in La- 
puta.’ 

* Travels ! said he, emphasising 
the word; ‘I shouid never have 
thought you had been a traveller, 
Mr. Preen. You have all the as- 
pect of incorruptible truth.’ 

I bowed and slightly blushed. 

We were soon in the thick of 
business, the particulars of which 
I will spare the reader. Enough 
to state that, before we parted, the 
publisher handed me a cheque for 
five thousand pounds; ‘ which,’ 
said he, ‘is what I have zever done 
before.’ 

This little narrative I have inter- 
polated not without reason, as help- 
ing to explain the secret of my in- 
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fluence with Sakepelala. She saw 
a certain something in my expres- 
sign and manner that forbade all 
idea of deceit. So when I told her 
that an English young lady would 
never think of reading any book 
unsanctioned by her mamma, even 
if she were quite sure of not being 
found out, Sakepelala must seeds 
believe me. My pupil had a re- 
flective turn of mind ; she pondered 
much. What I had told her sup- 
plied food for thought; and, extreme 
confidence having been established 
between herself and me, she asked 
many questions relative to the dif- 
ference between Japanese and Eng- 
lish customs, which I answered to 
the best of my knowledge. 

Before describing more particu- 
larly the nature of this conversa- 
tion, I must narrate an incident 
which disturbed my previous con- 
clusions, as to the identity of the 
moral attributes of human nature 
all over the world. The inci- 
dent came about this wise. So 
soon as my pupil had told me 
of her having hid and found—in 
other words, sto/en—the quarto, al- 
ready more than once referred to, 
I had resolved to awaken her moral 
perceptions as to the enormity of 
the act. My regard for Sakepelala, 
which was considerable—indeed I 
may say great—forbade severity ; 
and, moreover, a discipline of seve- 
rity is never used by masters and 
professors towards their female 
pupils in Japan. Still my natural 
repugnance to all that is surrepti- 
tious and underhanded did not fail 
to make itself known on a counten- 
ance the peculiarity—some call it 
the defect—of which is, that it can 
hide no inner thought. The ex- 
pression of that countenance must 
have indeed been very severe to 
bring about what happened. Sa- 
kepelala had been pensively look- 
ing down into her lap revolving 
things in her mind, when, suddenly 
glancing at me full in the eyes, she 


threw her arms around my neck 
and burst into tears ! 

‘Why do you look so cross at 
me?’ she sobbed. ‘ W-wh-wha 
—w-h-a-t ha-ha-ha—have I d- 
do-do-n-e to offend y-y — 
you ?” 

Only a Japanese scholar could 
realise to himself the touching 
pathos of Sakepelala’s appeal, made 
in the expressive Japanese tongue. 
She remained sobbing, the poor girl, 
her face nestling on my shoulder. 
I did not disengage her soft arms, 
thinking it best to allow her per- 
turbed feelings to calm themselves ; 
but I patted the disengaged side 
of her face and head, to beget re- 
assurance. 

At this point it may not be in- 
appropriate for me to explain to 
the English reader that, in permit- 
ting what, according to our usage, 
might be called a familiarity, I 
in no way went beyond the custom 
that prevails in Japan, where the 
reserve established by us as be- 
tween a master and his lady-pupils 
is—so far from enforced—wholly 
unencouraged, and on that account 
wholly unknown. 

At length, after some tears and 
sobs, my pupil regained equani- 
mity; so disengaging her arms, I 
took a chair opposite the one on 
which she sat, the better to note 
any change of feeling that might 
come over her countenance. In 
any country that beautiful face 
would have been pronounced most 
expressive. 

‘I am not angry with you at all, 
my dearest Sakepelala,’ I said mild- 
ly ; ‘I am only pained at a certain 
defect in your moral character. 
You have stolen that book, and 
you do not seem alive to the tur- 
pitude of having done so.’ 

The explanation which followed 
made a deep impression on me. 
My pupil, reposing entire confi- 
dence in me, laid bare the most 
secret recesses of her mind, and 
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she told me in a way so serious as 
to be incompatible with doubt, 
that her own was the reflex of the 
Japanese female character in its 
entirety ! 

‘For me,’ she said, ‘I confess 
there is a certain charm in the do- 
ing of forbidden things. I am sure, 
too, that any other girl in Japan, 
could you only gain her confidence 
as you have gained mine, would 
tell you the same.’ 

Farther acquaintance with the 
Japanese people convinced me 
that Sakepelala had spoken the 
truth. The inhabitants of Japan 
are far too remote from foreign in- 
fluence, and much too strongly ad- 
dicted to their own habits and ways 
of thinking, to be influenced in 
any considerable degree by the 
small leaven of moral teaching that 
my limited opportunities permitted 
me to diffuse amongst them. Ne- 
vertheless, of fertile seed sown broad- 
cast, some must needs thrive and 
fructify. 

I did my best to set forth the 
excellence of my own country- 
women in this especial matter ; and 
it may not be unreasonably hoped 
and believed that in the fulness 
of time my instructions and moral 
inculcations may bear goodly fruit. 
From lack of precision on my part, 
Sakepelala had seemed to under- 
stand me to assert that theft was 
unknown in my country. I hast- 
ened to undeceive her. ‘ Theft is 
known, dearest,’ said I, ‘but only 
practised by very low people ; for 
a lady in your high social position 
to commit theft would be a thing 
unheard of in England.” I went 
on to explain that it was the fate 
of humanity to be afflicted with 
various special diseases—the pro- 
duct of clime and circumstances. 
I explained the nature of klepto- 
mania. I said, that ignorant people 
might confound it with theft, but 
our medical men had demonstrated 
its real nature, and that one Mr. 


Baker Brown had opened a surgical 
establishment for the cure of that 
disease, his process being to make 
small incisions on the digital mus- 
cles of ladies addicted to klepto- 
mania, whereby they were cured. 

Sakepelala was very much struck 
with my remarks. ‘I can under- 
stand,’ said she, ‘ how climate and 
circumstances may bring about 
diseases of an ordinary kind. For 
example, cold weather here is apt 
to make me sneeze, to turn my 
nose blue—it may be, make me 
cough; but this kleptomania, as 
you call it, is altogether different.’ 

‘True,’ replied I; ‘but to un- 
derstand cases like this, you must 
go deeper into the nature of things.’ 
I explained the difference between 
proximate and exciting causes ; 
pointing my remarks by illustra- 
tion. ‘It has been lately made out,’ 
said I, ‘that proximity to a melan- 
choly ocean may afflict with most 
dire disease the people of an entire 
island—a sort of madness-sullen- 
ness, varied by outrageous bursts 
of temper. Now it does not ap- 
pear on the face of it,’ said I, ‘why 
a melancholy ocean should have 
this effect; but that it does so has 
been proved to the satisfaction of 
the depositaries of hereditary wis- 
dom by their political tutor.’ The 
words ‘hereditary wisdom’ fell 
strange on the ear of Sakepelala ; 
and when I told her that a certain 
sort of wisdom—political wisdom 
—was hereditary in my country, 
she expressed herself much sur- 
prised. 

During these moral inculcations 
the quarto had almost passed from 
my regards. There it still lay on 
the ground, veiled by my pupil’s 
shawl. I stooped to raise the 
latter, when Sakepelala’s soft arm 
thrown about my neck restrained 
me. Wearing neither cravat nor 
collar, the naked skin of that arm 
touched mine. It felt like a col- 
lar of ice ; it was as cold as death. 
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Sakepelala’s whole weight was 
brought to bear upon me whilst I 
bent in a stooping attitude, and thus 
ata mechanical disadvantage. Sud- 
denly pulled backwards, before I 
could regain an equilibrium, I was 
pressed to the ground in a sitting 
attitude, but with considerable 
force, not being able to throw out 
my arms for protection. I fell on 
a bouquet partly made up of a 
spinous flower, the thorns of which 
were exquisitely sharp, and at least 
two inches long. One of these 
penetrated its full length into my 
flesh. I sprang up in agony, with 
the bouquet thus strangely and in- 
appropriately attached. Though 
trained to the habit of bearing 
pain without unseemly demonstra- 
tion, the infliction was so sudden 
that I uttered a loud cry, which, 
in its effect, may be called pro- 
vidential. Springing up, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of my pupil’s counte- 
nance, an ashy pallor, as if of 
death, mantled over it. But for 
the revulsion caused by my shout 
of pain, I have reason to believe 
she would have fainted. A lady 
principal came rushing in to see 
what was the matter. The bouquet, 
still firmly adherent, spoke for it- 
self. She saw it all at a glance, 
burst out laughing, tweaked the 
bouquet away with a sudden jerk, 
and departed, leaving me and my 
pupil to ourselves. 

‘Beloved master,’ said my pupil, 
finding speech, ‘ your life and mine 
are in peril. It is death for that 
book to be found in possession of 
either woman or foreigner. It is 
a description of the mysterious 
Laputa.’ 

‘You'll give me that book,’ said 
I hurriedly; ‘it will then cease to 
compromise you.’ 

‘Gladly, my dear master,’ she 
replied, ‘if I only thought you'd 
be safe with it.’ 

‘Let me alone for that,’ was my 
answer; ‘I’ve all my wits about me.’ 
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To dispose of that quarto was the 
work of a moment: wrapping it 
up in the shawl, I thrust it into 
the front of my nether garments, 
and thus I took it away from the 
bower of my beloved Sakepelala. 
The hidden quarto gave me an 
abdominal bulk, which might have 
awoke suspicion in any other 
country than Japan; there, how- 
ever, it only evoked deference and 
respect. ‘The strange and _bar- 
barous custom of Airtkiri, or 
‘happy despatch,’ has been so 
often explained to Englishmen, 
that few words relative to it will 
suffice here. In order to perform 
the operation neatly, a good firm 
abdominal rotundity is essential. 
Thus it happens, that when a Japan- 
ese gentleman has resolved to go 
out of the world in this aristocratic 
way, and if he be not naturally 
corpulent, he fills himself -out by 
swallowing a peculiar food called, 
in translation, ‘ happy - despatch 
gruel.’ It is a compound of plaster- 
of- Paris, best rice-flour, sugar, 
and spice. The taste is very agree- 
able, but to eat it is mortal. Soon 
after being swallowed it sets hard, 
and in setting expands. The ma- 
terials for preparing this gruel of 
the ‘happy despatch’ are always 
kept ready in Japanese educational 
tea-gardens. When I emerged, 
much portlier than on entry, the 
gate-keeper prostrated himself be- 
fore me in token of respect, and 
on my way home whoever met me 
did the same. 


CHAPTER III. 


Contempt of danger is an at- 
tribute that many individuals of 
judgment and discernment have 
considered a remarkable feature 
in my moral organisation. I have 
always differed from them on this 
point. Whilst admitting that I 
do contemn danger (and if not ad- 
mitted, I should be stultifying my 
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whole travelled record), I have 
come to the conclusion that any 
man of good health and reliance, 
placed in my circumstances, would 
have displayed as much coolness 
and presence of mind, on the va- 
rious occasions needing these qua- 
lities, as I. The preservation of 
his own life, however, is a senti- 
ment that any man, no matter 
how great his courage, will not fail 
to cherish; and from the time that 
quarto book on Laputan institu- 
tions came into my possession, it 
was too evident that I went about 
with my life in my hands. Glanc- 
ing through it by stealth when 
occasion offered, I soon acquired 
a general notion of its contents. 
It was an abridged digest of La- 
putan statute-law. It gave the heads 
and general outline of what we 
may call Acts of Parliament. 
What could not fail to strike me 
as peculiar was a certain simi- 
larity between the Laputan and 
the English political system. I 
found references to an hereditary 
constitutional monarchy, and two 
legislative houses—one elective, 
similar in function and organisa- 
tion to our own House of Com- 
mons; one hereditary, similar to 
our House of Lords. I found re- 
ferences to various topics of home 
political interest : such as the con- 
nection with Church and State, the 
political rights of women, the equit- 
able relations of an aristocracy to 
the commonalty, all adverted to 
in a manner that showed the La- 
putans to have anticipated and, as 
it would appear, solved many of 
the social and political problems 
that are now agitating my own 
country. The volume, however, 
as I have observed, was but an ab- 
stract—a handy-book, so to speak, 
of Laputan statute-law. I could 
not read a page without being 
brought to a dead-lock, by refer- 
ence to original parliamentary do- 
cuments. Need I explain that 


whatever desire I previously might 
have had to visit Laputa, and 
study its people and their institu- 
tions, was now greatly intensified? 
By some means or other, I re- 
solved to fulfil this task; but I also 
resolved to proceed with much 
discretion. 

All persons familiar with the 
travels of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
will be aware that Laputa is sepa- 
rated from Japan by an uncertain 
expanse of ocean. Absolutely 
no intercourse (that is, recognised 
intercourse) takes place between 
the two people; and whenever 
a Japanese ship drifts to Laputa 
and is wrecked, the crew are 
put to death. The Laputans 
have no ships; hence the con- 
trary never happens. An illicit 
or smuggling intercourse there is, 
but very limited, the smuggling 
being restricted to the philoso- 
pher’s stone, of which mineral 
there is, close to the western coast 
of Laputa, an entire cliff of large 
dimensions, and from which frag- 
ments get broken off and scattered 
about the beach. The Japanese 
smuggler has a very ingenious ex- 
pedient for possessing himself of 
these valuable fragments: he avails 
himself of the sagacity of an ani- 
mal—the seal. Seals are very 
common in the Japanese seas. 
Thousands of them are harpooned 
yearly, and boiled down for their 
oil; but a few are caught alive, 
and kept as pets, being easily 
tamed. The docile sagacity of 
the seal tribe is known to many of 
my countrymen who have not had 
the experience of travel. Some 
years ago the walls of London 
were placarded with notices of 
what was called a talking-fish—a 
fish that could say ‘mamma’ and 
‘papa’—that would come when 
called,and perform gambols, throw- 
ing its fins, like arms, around its 
keeper’s neck, kissing him, and be- 
having in other respects with much 
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intelligence. That so-called fish 
was not a fish, but a seal—a phoca ; 
and I cite the case the better to 
impress the fact that some species 
—I believe all ofthe genus phoca— 
are capable of having their natural 
sagacity evolved to a high degree 
of intelligence by assiduous human 
culture. This my friend Professor 
Owen assures me. 

In reading the quarto volume of 
Laputan parliamentary abstracts 
of which I had become possessed, 
I alighted upon a chapter which 
concerned the smuggling of frag- 
ments of the philosopher's stone 
by seals. It was a mere abstract, 
not entering into particulars ; but 
on the look-out as I now was for 
points of information, my natural 
perspicacity made good what the 
stunted and crabbed law document 
failed to particularise. I made out 
the valuable fact that this sort of 
smuggling was doubly contraband, 
the Japanese Government being 
in no degree less inclined to allow 
the importation of philosopher's 
stones than the Laputans to part 
with them, the reason being that 
silver, not gold, is the basis of Ja- 
panese circulating medium; and 
it was believed—correctly enough, 
as it seems to me—that any con- 
siderable prevalence of gold in 
Japan, by stimulating the cupidity 
of foreigners, would only tend to 
solicit their immigration: a result 
very much deprecated by the Ja- 
papese Government, as contrary to 
every leading tradition of the im- 
perial policy. 

I had arrived at the threshold 
of a discovery that, if fully wrought 
out, must necessarily aid me in my 
grand enterprise of voyaging in 
Laputa. IfI only could find out 
one of the smuggler people, get 
acquainted with him, ingratiate 
myself with him, winning his en- 
tire confidence, then, it seemed to 
me, I might by his aid accomplish 
a voyage which, left to my own 
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resources, might be attended with 
a great amount of difficulty. Im- 
possible of execution ‘the project 
might have appeared to some ; 
but, like Napoleon the Great, I 
had long ago expunged the word 
‘impossible’ from my vocabulary. 

Whilst revolving in my mind 
what to do next, the idea occurred 
to me that on. my next interview 
with Sakepelala I would turn the 
conversation on this topic, and 
thus elicit from her any positive 
knowledge she might have: or, 
short of that, any tradition relative 
to the class of adventurers one of 
whom I was so anxious to find. 

It has already been intimated 
that I have extreme difficulty to 
prevent or check the outward show 
of whatever strong emotion may 
dominate in my bosom for the 
time being. My countenance, 
from childhood upwards, has been 
as a pane of window-glass for my 
innermost soul to shine through. 
It would be violating truth were I 
to affirm that this peculiarity has 
not been a source of embarrass- 
ment at times; but, taken all in 
all, I have no cause to regret the 
endowment. It has happened be- 
fore now, when a man of my tem- 
perament has found himself in 
diplomatic company, and sudden- 
ly called upon to hold his own 
amongst diplomatists, that his 
shining honesty has outgeneralled 
their craft ; being interpreted as the 
result of elaborate art. In this way 
the Duke of Wellington puzzled 
and got the better of Nesselrode, 
and Metternich, and the other 
wily diplomatists at the Congress 
of Vienna. If ever I wished to 
conceal the intensity of my 
thoughts, it was at the time when 
I had resolved to see and ques- 
tion Sakepelala as to any know- 
ledge she might have acquired re- 
lative to the matter on which I 
had set such great store. Having 
profoundly studied the peculiari- 
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ties of the Japanese female mind, 
I had long come to the conclusion 
that it differs in many respects 
from that of European females. 
It is my decided conviction that 
a Japanese woman can read the 
mere expression of a face at one 
glance better than a Japanese 
man, and that any opinion of 
character she may express from 
the evidence of that one glance 
would more probably be correct 
than his; but it is instinct, not 
judgment. If you ask her the 
reason of so-and-so—to explain 
why she came to this conclusion 
or that—her replies will be most 
illogical. It is a further pecu- 
liarity of Japanese women that 
their recorded opinion—I should 
rather say conviction—of an in- 
dividual from one interview is 
more likely to be strictly just in 
respect of a perfect stranger than 
of aman they know. In the latter 
case they are apt to pronounce 
better or worse of him than he 
deserves, according to the measure 
of their likings or dislikings. I 
am of opinion that Mr. Mill’s 
scheme of woman’s suffrage, if 
attempted in Japan, would result 
in failure. I am convinced that 
the female community would vote 
on all fours with the political 
opinion each of her own sweet- 
heart or nearest male friend. I have 
now to indicate another strange pe- 
culiarity of Japanese female mind, 
concerning which during my present 
sojourn in England I have had 
much conversation with psycho- 
logical doctors. My friend Dr. 
Forbes Winslow has been good 
enough to suggest a name for it 
—the monerotic temperament, from 
pévoc, One, and fpwe, understood 
in the concrete sense of the prin- 
ciple or sentiment of love: let me 
proceed to explain it. I do not 
believe that, were the females of 
the Japanese empire to be polled 
from end to end, one could be 
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found to admit that she could 
love more than once, or had 
loved more than once. This 
is the more remarkable, as from 
consideration of the peculiar state 
of Japanese society the very re- 
verse might seem easily demon- 
strable. Thus, in my own case, 
my pupil Sakepelala strenuously 
tried to convince me that I was 
the only man she either had loved 
or could love. ‘ Well,’ I would 
say, ‘but how about Nincompopo, 
the Micado’s chief secretary?’ ‘O,’ 
she would say, ‘I didn’t love him 
as I do you; I thought I did, 
but I didn’t.’ ‘Well, then, there’s 
Bunkum, the American lieutenant.’ 
‘O, that was quite different.’ And 
in this way one might go on by 
scores, still getting the same ans- 
wer. In my early experience of 
these strange people I had con- 
cluded those professions of mon- 
erotism to be untruths deliberately 
uttered ; but I have long since re- 
voked that conclusion. I now be- 
lieve the strange profession of senti- 
ment to be truthfully and honestly 
made underthe dominance of what, 
for the time of utterance, is a pro- 
found belief. On my inquiring of 
Dr. Forbes Winslow whether in 
the course of his medical experi- 
ence he ever chanced to meet with 
such an example of female hallu- 
cination here at home, he candidly 
owned—after a few moments’ re- 
flection—that he had not. Sub- 
sequently, however, Dr. Munro 
courteously informed me that he 
had met with just one case—now 
in Hanwell. Family circumstances, 
the doctor tells me, would make 
it improper for him to mention 
the name of this case for authen- 
tication. 

I would willingly have veiled 
the intensity of my feelings on 
my next interview with Sakepe- 
lala. Hitherto I had appeared 
before her with an aspect of Zeus- 
like calmness, to which, in a great 
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measure, I had attributed the power 
of moral influence I had acquired. 
What would be the consequence 
if she should see me _ flurried 
and perturbed?—such was the 
question I silently asked myself. 
It could not fail that, under such 
eventuality, a portion of my influ- 
ence over her should cease :—such 
being in accordance with the 
nature of Japanese female charac- 
ter. Circumstances were imperious 
and temperaments not to be al- 
tered; the interview must take 
place. 

I sought my fair pupil in her 
bower, and at a glance she saw 
our mutual relations had altered. 
She was the master or instructor 
now—/ the humble pupil. 

I made the process of question- 
ing as short as possible. Sakepe- 
lala was perfectly aware of the 
existence of such smugglers as 
those to which the quarto tome 
adverted. They were reputedly 
few in number, she said—a morose, 
suspicious, and truculent set of 
men. Occasionally one might be 
met with on the eastern seashore, 
she told me, exercising a seal to 
take up stones in its mouth, and 
bring them to call like a retriever. 

‘If you should ever see a man 
thus engaged,’ said she, ‘ you will 
do well to give him a wide berth: 
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he scarcely brooks looking at. 
Ever suspicious of being watched 
and suspected, he draws at once, 
and being an excellent swordsman, 
the intruder’s life is in his hands.’ 

In this there was nothing to 
alarm me; but, on the contrary, 
I saw much cause for reassurance. 

The Japanese are awful swords- 
men, as is well known, and it is 
a point of honour with them never 
to draw a sword from its sheath 
unavailingly. At his opponent a 
Japanese will rush headlong, when 
once the blade is bared. 

I had long provided against an 
eventuality of this kind, and though 
my disposition, conciliatory beyond 
that of most men, had hitherto kept 
me out of one of these scrapes, I 
knew not from day to day how soon 
one of the kind might happen. It 
is the custom of Europeans mostly 
to go armed with revolvers in Ja- 
pan. They have learned by expe- 
rience that the very instant a Ja- 
panese draws upon you, you must 
shoot him dead. I had provided 
for my safety in a totally different 
manner. Inasmuch as the descrip- 
tion of my method will involve 
some details of electrical science, 
to the consideration of which the 
reader’s mind has not been attuned 
by what has gone before, I shall 
defer it to the next chapter. 
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Tuat the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men is, I think, more 
strikingly epigrammatic than strict- 
ly true. ‘There may be village 
Hampdens, mute inglorious Mil- 
tons, and Cromwells guiltless of 
their country’s blood, of whom the 
world knows nothing; but the 
Cromwells, Hampdens, and Mil- 
tons of whom the world does know 
something—the Cromwells and 
Hampdens who make history and 
live in it, the Miltons who produce 
works which posterity will not will- 
ingly let die—are the greatest men. 
The greatness which makes itself 
known and felt is ever the greatest. 
Thegreatmayremain unknown, but 
greatness cannot; in its influence 


the world has assurance of its pre- 
sence. To ordinary experience the 
fault of the world seems to be, that 
it is only of its greatest men—the 
singular few—that it does know 


anything. It is of its lesser men, 
of the many subdivisions of com- 
monplace mortals that make up 
itself, that the world knows no- 
thing. Leaving its greatest men 
out of the question, it is sadly un- 
derstating the case to say that one- 
half the world does not know how 
the other half lives. Why, nine- 
teen-twentieths of the world neither 
know nor care anything about how 
the remaining twentieth lives— 
often do not know that they live 
atall. ‘ Know thyself, is certainly 
the motto upon which the world 
acts; but then each component 
part imagines its little self to be 
the whole world, and the result is 
an ignorance sometimes blissful, 
but on the whole injurious to the 
commonweal., 


What now, for instance, does 
the rest of the world know about 
the class to which I belong—the 
single - young-man-lodger class? 
The lodger question was perhaps 
the most difficult of the many 
troublesome points with which the 
framers of the late Reform Bill had 
to deal. It is true that it was over 
the body of the terrible compound 
householder that the fiercest strug- 
gle of the parliamentary warriors 
took place; but with regard to him 
the question was simply, What 
shall we do with him? fe was 
already a well-known and distinctly- 
classified being, recognised by par- 
liamentary and parochial authori- 
ties; but it was not so with the 
lodger. In a parliamentary sense 
the latter had as yet no being, and 
society, though not quite able to 
ignore his existence, treated him, 
and still treats him, as a sort of 
nobody’s child, a person of no 
consequence, save perhaps to 
those who ‘do’ for him; and not 
of much even to them. In dealing 
with the lodger, the reformers had 
to decide, not merely what to do 
with him, but who and what he 
was. After much debating, in the 
course of which it was shown that 
there was an almost infinite variety 
of opinions as to what constituted 
lodgerhood, it was decided that a 
lodger was one who occupied apart- 
ments at a rental of ten pounds 
and upwards. But this definition, 
largely inclusive as it certainly was, 
and satisfactory as it doubtless ap- 
peared to outsiders, was really an 
instance of H/am/et with the part 
of Hamlet left out. It was a defi- 
nition which left out ~s—the single 
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young men, the lodgers par excel- 
dence as they are understood in the 
realms of lodgerdom. And when 
the legislative wisdom of the coun- 
try in Parliament assembled knew 
so little of us as not even to men- 
tion us in a discussion on the 
lodger question, what, I ask, is the 
world in general likely to know or 
care about us or our ways of living? 
Nothing! And yet we are men 
and brethren, ‘fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and 
winter,’ as family men or any of 
those within the fold of the ex- 
tended franchise. Before I have 
done I even hope to show that if 
an insignificant, we are also an in- 
teresting body; and that a know- 
ledge of how we live can amuse if 
it does not instruct. 

We do not rent apartments ; we 
cannot afford to be exclusive. A 
lodger of our class is taken in and 
done for at something under ten 
pounds a-year, and has a more or 
less free run of the house accord- 
ing as he is regarded or looks upon 
himself as one of the family. He 
generally shares his bedroom, and 
sometimes his bed, with some 
other lodger, and it is only in 
common with other lodgers and 
the members of his landlady’s fa- 
mily that he uses the kitchen as 
sitting- and dining-room on ‘ week- 
days,’ or the parlour—if he likes 
to ‘stand-in’ for the coals burnt— 
on Sundays. If there is such a 
thing as a respectable Bohemian- 
ism, a Bohemianism which is not 
a self-stultifying synonym for black- 
guardism, which does not neces- 
sarily imply loafing, tavern-haunt- 
ing manners, a defiance of social 
conventionalities, especially ofsuch 
of them as inculcated the payment 
of debts, and an assumption of 
neglected or misunderstood genius 
—if there is such a Bohemianism 
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as this, it is amongst us that it is 
to be found. We are the irregulars 
of regular life. Though we are 
supposed to be treated as ‘one of 
the family,’ we are not, in point of 
fact, classed with the thoroughly 
domesticated. The rules of the 
households of which we are a part 
apply not to us. With us, a latch- 
key is a right, not a privilege. 
We come and go unquestioned. 
If there is no eye to mark our 
coming, and grow brighter when 
we come, neither is there any eye 
to frown upon us if we come late, 
or any voice to ask us where we 
have been, or to denounce us as 
brutes—it is husbands, not lodgers, 
who are sat up for; it is to their 
husbands, not their lodgers, that 
ladies give a piece of their mind 
on the subject of domestic disci- 
pline. If any difficulty does arise 
with us on points of household law, 
the knot is easily cut. Both par- 
ties have an Abracadabra in a 
week’s notice, and that once spoken 
we have only to seek fresh lodgings 
and landladies new. I have some- 
times thought that not a few of the 
regulars of the domestic army have 
envied us in this respect ; but let 
us hope there will never come a 
time when husbands and wives can 
give each other a week’s notice. 
The bulk of our class are young 
unmarried —but not necessarily 
non-marrying—mechanics, who are 
combining business with pleasure 
by knocking about, seeing the 
world, and gaining trade experi- 
ence. They are at that happy pe- 
riod when the want of Aome com- 
forts—which, as well as freedom 
from home restraints, characterises 
the taken-in-and-done-for state—is 
amply compensated for by the 
humours and varieties of life which 
likewise pertain to it. We have 
lodgings and lodgings—lodgings 
which, while agreeing in their lead- 
ing features, differ to an extent that 
makes variety charming in details. 
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When I went to London to seek 
for that fortune of which I have 
not yet caught sight, my first lodg- 
ing was at a public-house. I was 
very well treated there during the 
fortnight that I was looking for 
employment, and so, on starting 
to work in its immediate vicinity, 
I thought I might as well stay on; 
but I was speedily convinced of the 
impracticability of this design. I 
found I could wo¢ take mine ease 
at mine inn. While I was looking 
for work, a public-house lodging 
was all very well. Then I was as 
a Roman in Rome—kept irregular 
hours, went to bed late, and rose 
when I liked; but when I had to 
be called at half-past five every 
morning, it was quite another af- 
fair. The bed and board were 
alike excellent, the attendance all 
that could be desired, and the land- 
lord and landlady both of the jolly 
type; but all this could not atone 
for insufficiency of sleep, and I 
soon discovered that in the Square 
and Compasses sleep was a thing 
unknown until the small hours. 
In it there was always a sound of 
revelry by night, especially on the 
nights on which a local musical 
association, known as the Comic 
and Sentimental Warblers, held 
their weekly harmonic (?) meetings. 
The Warblers were not wealthy 
persons, but still they had more 
money than sense, and were, I was 
given to understand, profitable to 
the landlord, though even to him 
they could scarcely have been plea- 
sant; while to me they were an 
unmitigated nuisance. My room 
was immediately above the one in 
which they met; their songs were 
of the long-chorussed order, and 
each verse was favoured with a 
round of pot-and-table-clashing 
applause. But even these were 
not the worst of their sleep-mur- 
dering proceedings. A little room 
adjoining mine was given up as a 
dressing-room to those who sang 
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in character, and here they would 
indulge in horseplay and final re- 
hearsals. One night a Warbler 
walked into my room by mistake, 
and on retreating I heard him call 
out, ‘Strike me ugly, ’Arry, if I 
didn’t walk into some bloke’s bed- 
room! to which ‘’Arry’ replied : 
*O, it don’t matter, old pal; I 
daresay it was only the lodger.’ 
After that I was not sorry to hear 
that on the following meeting- 
night ‘’Arry’ nearly hanged himself 
in attempting some acrobatic feats. 
Each night that I was afflicted by 
the howling of the Warblers, I sin- 
cerely cursed them ; but they sur- 
vived it, and continued to use the 
house long after it knew me no 
more. When closing-time arrived 
there were generally a number of 
die-hards to turn out, and these 
worthies — especially those who 
were given to political disputa- 
tion—would not unfrequently pro- 
ceed to settle some difference of 
opinion by an uproarious fight 
in front of the house. Nor did the 
noise cease with the departure of 
the customers; there was still 
tables to be cleared, takings to be 
counted, and a variety of other 
things done which involved a good 
deal of shouting between landlord 
and waiter. From one cause or 
another it was usually about two 
o’clock before the house was quiet, 
and by that time I was generally 
wrought into a state of feverish 
restlessness which took some time 
to calm down, and when, with a 
painful regularity, the caller's knock 
came, I was roused from a first 
sleep to find turning-out about as 
painful as having a tooth drawn. 
Shopmates who noticed my drowsi- 
ness assured me, on my explaining 
its cause, that I should soon get 
used to the nightly noises of the 
Square and Compasses — should, 
in fact, come to regard them as a 
kind of lullaby; but after a two 
months’ trial I found that the more 
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I heard of them the less I liked 
them. Judging from my sufferings 
during this period that if I per- 
sisted in trying to habituate myself 
to such a state of things I should 
meet with a fate similar to that 
of the horse which, when being 
trained to live without food, died 
just as it got to a straw per day, 
I determined to abandon public- 
house lodgings. 

‘Don’t lodge with anyone who 
makes a living out of lodgers. If 
you can manage it, get into the 
house of some middle-aged fellow- 
workman, or at any rate with some 
person who only takes one lodger.’ 
Such had been the advice given to 
me both by my mother and the 
leading hand under whom I had 
learned my trade. Coming from 
my mother I should probably have 
thought little of this counsel ; but 
when old Billy Kirby, who had 
seen more than an ordinary share 
of the ups and downs of life, and 
had the reputation throughout the 
trade of being about the ‘ knowing- 
est card’ in it, also laid particular 
stress upon the point, I concluded 
there must be something in it. 
Now that I had experienced the 
misery that an unsuitable lodging 
could cause, I bore this advice in 
mind. Acting upon it, I applied 
to one of my shopmates, an old 
Welshman named Davy Williams, 
who, I had been informed, might 
be open to an offer of a lodger, as 
his son had recently left home. 

‘Well, yes,’ said Davy, when I 
spoke to him, ‘we could do with 
one if the old woman is agreeable ; 
you know she’s the leading hand 
in these sort of jobs, and you must 
see her.’ 

On waiting upon her I found 
that the old woman was agreeable. 

*O yes, you can come,’ she said; 
‘we can give you our Will’s bed, 
and I will do for you proper; but 
you'll have to behave yourself, you 
mind. We won't care about you 
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getting a drop of beer now and 
again—our Will used to get a good 
drop sometimes—but you mustn’t 
get coming home tight, you know ; 
at any rate, not on Sundays,’ she 
added after a pause, during which 
it had evidently occurred to her 
that a lodger’s getting tight upon 
other days was perhaps, after all, 
a matter scarcely worth sticking 
about. 

‘Shall I board with you?’ I 
asked, when I had assured her 
that getting tight was not one of 
my special weaknesses. 

‘Well, no, she answered; ‘I 
think you’d better find yourself. 
We are Welsh, and what we eat 
mightn’t suit you.’ 

When I became better acquaint- 
ed with their mode of living, I 
quite coincided in this opinion. 
Oatmeal and onions are doubtless 
very nice eatables in their way, 
but still to one who has not been 
habituated to them they are scarce- 
ly desirable as staple articles of 
diet. Preliminaries being satis- 
factorily arranged, I took up my 
abode with the Williamses on the 
following Monday, and found my- 
self in very comfortable quarters 
—quarters in which Comic and 
Sentimental Warblers ceased from 
troubling, and sleepy lodgers could 
be at rest. Old Davy and his wife 
were a steady, comfortable, saving 
couple, and as, so far as they could, 
they really treated me as one of 
the family, I thought I could not 
do less than humour their pecu- 
liarities of character when I dis- 
covered that they were also a very 
hobby-horsicalcouple. Theirsteeds 
were not dangerous ones, certainly ; 
but then they were so constantly 
mounted, that any person who did 
not consider himself under obliga- 
tion to them would inevitably have 
been irritated into tilting at them. 
They were most intensely Welsh, 
not merely believing, but making 
a point of asserting, that what was 
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Welsh was necessarily good and 
great. Nay, their national fervour 
being much in excess of their know- 
ledge of things in general, they 
even held the converse of this pro- 
position, and took for granted that 
what was good and great was ne- 
cessarily Welsh. That Saint David 
was the greatest of all titular cham- 
pions, that Welsh scenery is the 
grandest, Welsh families the most 
ancient, and Welsh women the 
prettiest in the world; that Sir 
Watkin William Wynne is the king 
of men, and Welshmen generally 
a conglomeration of all the talents 
—that all these were the indis- 
putable truisms the Williamses be- 
lieved them to be was a matter of 
opinion. But a combatively-in- 
clined person would certainly have 
overthrown old Davy and his wife 
when they came to claim Cromwell 
as their countryman, and say that 
they had seen the old castle in the 
Principality in which he was born ; 
or when they complacently talked 
of Gladstone as a distinguished 
Welshman. Fel-low! pronounced 
in two strongly-dccented syllables, 
was their stock expression of ad- 
miration, and when they had pro- 
nounced any person or thing—for 
they used the phrase indiscrimi- 
nately—to be a fine fel-low, they 
would immediately add that he, 
she, or it was Welsh too. In this 
way they appropriated most of the 
great names of which they had 
chanced to hear, and even extended 
their process of annexation to all 
kinds of little-great men and nine- 
days’ notorieties. 

But strong as was their admira- 
tion for Wales, it paled before that 
with which they regarded their 
son—our Will. By Saint David 
he was a fel-low, was our Will—as 
pictured by his parents. In intel- 
lect, in appearance, in strength, our 
Will out-paragoned the world. All 
women were in love with him, and 
he was either envied or feared by 


the men. ‘ He’s as bold as a lion,’ 
said his father to me one day, ‘ and 
so strong, look you, that if he was 
to hit a man he’d knock a corner 
off him.’ And this was but a mild 
example of the manner in which 
they praised Will, whose sayings 
and doings were their household 
words. To have the exaggerated 
praises of this faultless monster and 
his fatherland constantly dinned 
into my ear was at first a rather 
severe trial; but I soon got used 
to it; and it was with a feeling of 
sincere regret that, on a change 
of workshops involving a change 
of lodgings, I parted from old Davy 
and his wife. 

In other lodgings of the same 
stamp I found the our-Will weak- 
ness prevailing to a greater or lesser 
extent. The sons who had gone 
out into the world were all youths 
of extraordinary merit, and were 
always held up to my notice as the 
glass of fashion and the mould of 
form. Occasionally, when I hap- 
pened to know that the belauded 
parties were very second-rate per- 
sonages, this was dreadfully annoy- 
ing; but at such times I would 
remember a certain mother in a 
little provincial town, who was 
given to singing the praises of a 
son of hers who had gone to Lon- 
don; and with this remembrance 
would come the conviction that in 
these matters I was not the person 
to throw stones. And after all, our 
Will-ism is but a sentimental griev- 
ance, while in a general way it is 
the only drawback to the class of 
lodgings in which it exists. But 
being unwise enough to imagine 
that in lodgings, unlike other mun- 
dane affairs, there could be such a 
thing as perfection, I, with a view 
to escape from even this mild evil, 
once went to lodge with a newly- 
married couple. As might have 
been expected, this turned out a 
case of going farther and faring 
worse. Of late and ill- cooked 
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meals, and generally inefficient 
doing for, I should hardly think it 
worth while to complain; at any 
rate, they were the least of my 
trials. 

The billing and cooing to which 
my landlord and landlady were 
given when I first joined their 
establishment was far more dis- 
tressing than underdone meat or 
buttonless wristbands, as it con- 
demned me to the 7é/e of the pro- 
verbial third person whose presence 
makes three nocompany. But bad 
as I thought this, worse was to 
come. When the spooney stage 
was passed, billing gave way to 
bickering. ‘The husband returned 
to beery ways, which on his mar- 
riage it had been stipulated he was 
to permanently abandon ; and up- 
on being upbraided and called a 
brute for his conduct he was—or, 
as an excuse for drinking, pro- 
fessed to be—taken possession of 
by the green-eyed monster, and I 
was the object of his jealousy. 
When in the maudlin state of in- 
toxication, he would attempt to 
sing snatches of ‘ Alice Grey,’ and 
murmur that he was nobody now ; 
that there was another fellow be- 
fore him, and that he would like to 
know if such a state of things 
wasn’t enough to drive any man to 
drink. But when he got into the 
ferocious state—and with him there 
was only a pint ofale between that 
and the maudlin—he would come 
home from the tavern cursing, and 
giving vent to threats of there being 
blood for supper some fine night. 
As, like most other pot - valiant 
boasters, he was quite harmless, I 
would not have cared very much 
even for this. What gave aggra- 
vating point to his ravings was 
the fact that his wife, so far from 
giving any grounds for jealousy, 
showed by her behaviour that she 
really believed that ‘I was not fit 
for George to wipe his boots upon’ 
—an opinion she had been un- 
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complimentary enough to deliver 
to myself on my once voluntarily 
expressing my assent to her decla- 
ration that George was a drunken 
beast. This was the last straw; 
after that a week’s notice was a 
thing of course. 

So long as I could, I followed 
the advice which my mother and 
old Billy Kirby had given me; but 
at length there came a time when 
I could no longer do so; a time 
when my trade _peregrinations 
brought me into a metropolitan 
district where there was such a 
flush of work as doubled house- 
rents, and made lodgers the beg- 
gars, landladies the choosers. Here 
my going into the households of 
those who lived by lodgers was a 
case of must; but it was not such 
a terrible fate after all. They are 
an expensive kind of lodgings, cer- 
tainly ; but then they are as cer- 
tainly the most pleasant of all lodg- 
ings, and to the single young man 
this is the chief consideration. All 
houses are nominally liberty-hall toa 
lodger ; but in most of the selecter 
ones there is an atmosphere which 
acts as a moral restraint ; and in 
some of them there prevails a band- 
boxy degree of neatness which pro- 
duces a bull-in-a-china-shop-like 
feeling in the undomesticated lodg- 
er. But there is nothing of this 
in the establishment of a profes- 
sional landlady. There rough and 
ready is the order of the day, and 
you really are as one of the family. 
Indeed, when by favour of the 
landlady, or seniority of occupa- 
tion, you get promoted to the po- 
sition of head-lodger, you are in- 
clined to look upon yourself as 
several of the family. ‘There is 
more life to be seen in these than 
in any other lodgings. The lodgers 
are company for each other. The 
landlady is generally something of 
a character ; and she is always a 
gossip and a woman of many friends 
—delightful friends too—for the 
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lodgers. They are mostly girls, are 
these friends ; pleasant, pretty girls, 
of whom, however, there are people 
malignant enough to say that it is 
only for husband-catching purposes 
that they cultivate the acquaintance 
of the landladies. The fact that 
they do frequently convert the 
lodgers into their husbands cer- 
tainly gives some colour of truth to 
this saying ; but of course it is a 
libel. Girls go husband-hunting! 
Perish the thought! Why should 
it not be pure friendship for the 
landlady that brings them to the 
house, and simple good-nature, or 
pity for their helplessness in but- 
tons and other cognate matters, that 
makes them attentive to the single 
young-men lodgers ? 

But whatever may be their mo- 
tives, certain it is that the visits 
of the landladies’ girl-friends are 
the brightest feature of the taken- 
in-and-done-for state. A nice ser- 
vant-girl dressed in her best and 
out for the day is a guest that well 
becomes the Sunday-afternoon tea- 
table ; a guest whose presence has 
a cheering and refining influence, 
and one whom it well becomes a 
single young man to see home at 
night. On workday evenings, too, 
it is pleasant to have a pretty girl 
volunteering to pour out tea, or 
sew a wrist-button on for you; and 
it is pleasanter still to have their 
company and assistance at an im- 
promptu concert, or a round game 
at cards, should it be too wet or too 
cold to go out. But it is while ad- 
justing their neckties when they 
are ‘cleaning up’ to go out that 
girls finally do for the lodgers. It 
would be wrong to suppose that it 
is not in perfect innocence that 
they exclaim, ‘ La, Mr. Jones, you’re 
never going out with your necktie 
that way, | hope? Come here a 
minute, and let me fix it ! It would 
be wrong, I repeat, to suppose that 
when they say this it is Mr. Jones, 
and not his necktie, they want to 
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fix. But if it could be imagined 
that girls were capable of having 
designs on single young men, one 
would decidedly be inclined to say 
that they could not hit upon any 
more subduing stratagem than that 
of the necktie. With a girl’s light 
fingers playing about his breast, 
and her sweet smiling face close 
to his own, a lodger—who is, after 
all, only a man—is soon brought 
into a can’t-help-it condition. His 
arm z7// drop across her shoulders, 
and, if the fixing takes long, w#d/ 
begin to creep embracingly round 
her neck. After a trial or two of 
this kind there is nothing for it 
but matrimony, or to seek safety 
in flight. A change of quarters, if 
taken in time, will generally prove 
a remedy on the counter-irritant 
principle. The memory of the 
pretty Mary of one lodging will, to 
a certain extent, disarm the power 
of the pretty Jane of another, so 
that by keeping on the wing the 
single young man may escape the 
net of his fowler. With amusements 
among themselves, flirting with 
the girls, and chaffing and laugh- 
ing with the elder women who 
come about the house to discuss 
the character of their neighbours, 
and perhaps a drop of something 
from a bottle—with these means 
of occupying his leisure hours, the 
lodger of the landlady by profes- 
sion has really a merry time of it, 
and being a young fellow, he does 
not care much for the expense 
against which his elders take up 
their parable. 

It must be confessed that in this 
class of lodgings provisions don’t 
last so long as they do in others. 
I won’t say that they don’t go so 
far, because they go away alto- 
gether, lodgers know not whither, 
and inconsidered trifles in the way 
of dress disappear in the same mys- 
terious manner. This is generally 
attributed to the doings of the 
lodging-house cat, or to that still 
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more predatory lodging-house per- 
sonage ‘ Nobody,’ though there are 
people who, treating ‘ Nobody’ as a 
myth and arguing that a cat can’t 
cut a round from a loaf or slice a 
joint, are unkind enough to assert 
that it is the landladies who ‘toll’ 
their lodgers’ provisions. I have 
even known lodgers to hold this 
opinion, and, what was more, to 
express it in language more em- 
phatic than polite to the landladies. 
But, say the landladies to this in- 
jurious accusation, ‘ Prove it; and 
their worst enemies must admit 
that the instances in which such a 
charge has been brought home to 
a landlady are very rare. Of course 
it is said that this is only owing to 
the skill with which the thing is 
done; but that is apart from the 
question of proof. In my own 
tolerably extensive experience I 
never knew but of one case in 
which pilfering was proved against 
a landlady, and then the proof was 
obtained in a rather ingenious 
manner by a fellow-lodger of mine. 
He was the son of a small farmer, 
and often received such presents 
as a ham, or a cheese, or a bag of 
potatoes from home ; and it occur- 
ring to him that these provisions 
were heavily ‘tolled’ by our land- 
lady, he determined to ascertain, 
if possible, whether or not his sur- 
mises were correct. As he had no 
means of weighing the ham or 
cheese, there was a difficulty in 
dealing with them, and he conse- 
quently resolved to use the pota- 
toes as instruments of detection. 
In order to do this he procured a 
lot of small sprigs, which, with the 
aid of a stocking-needle, he one 
morning inserted in some of the 
potatoes. At dinner-time there was 
a large dish of potatoes boiled in 
their ‘jackets’ at our landlady’s 
end of the table, and we (my fel- 
low-lodger and I) had not been 
seated at our end many minutes 
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before our landlady’s children were 
exclaiming, ‘Mother, there’s nails in 
the potatoes / ‘Nails in the pota- 
toes ! repeated the mother ; ‘ that’s 
strange. ‘Ono,’ said my fellow- 
lodger quietly, ‘there’s nothing 
strange in that; my potatoes are 
often nailed. The force of circum- 
stantial evidence could go no fur- 
ther, and for once in the annals of 
lodgerdom it was admitted that 
provisions had been purloined 
without either the cat or ‘ Nobody’ 
being to blame. 

That you must live with people 
to know them is universally admit- 
ted, and we single young-men 
lodgers live with more people than 
do the settled or select classes of 
society. We move from town to 
town and lodging to lodging, and 
find something new at every turn. 
With us it is every man his own 
Asmodeus, the circumstances of 
our position being the imps which 
show us phases of inner life that 
are hidden from the world at large. 
We see those who treat us as one 
of their family as others do not see 
them; often we see the various 
members of the family as they do 
not see one another. But that an 
understood law of our fraternity 
forbids us the secrets of our land- 
ladies’ houses to disclose, we could 
tales unfold that would greatly 
astonish neighbours and friends of 
the families concerned. We see the 
household skeletons, but, respect- 
ing the sanctity of domestic pri- 
vacy, we prate not of their where- 
abouts. We eat and drink with 
the families. Even when lodgers 
‘find themselves,’ they dine with 
the family on Sundays. They cut 
from the same joint and eat from 
the same pudding, break bread and 
taste salt with them. And shall 
they, then, betray them? Assuredly 
not! There is honour among the 
Taken-in-and-done-for. 
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THE KING OF CLUBS, 


WHEN I was a boy, I had an ex- 
treme fondness for conjuring. My 
favourite treat was to be taken to 
see wizards, as professors of magic 
were then called; and my great 
amusement at home was the endea- 
vour to imitate their various feats of 
legerdemain. In this way I became 
a considerable adept at sleight-of- 
hand, and with cards especially I 
could perform nearly all the tricks 
current at the time. As I grew up, 
other occupations and amusements 
of course took the place of my boy- 
hood’s favourite, and I little thought 
that my knowledge ofsleight-of-hand 
would some day stand me in good 
stead; but so it was. I was a 
young man at the Bar, and my in- 
come was barely sufficient for my 
own moderate wants, when I fell 
in love with Margery Lawson. It 
was not so foolish an act as it 
might appear at first sight, for 
Margery was an only daughter ; 
her father was a merchant retired 
from business, and was said to be 
very well off. I had met them at 
a quiet seaside watering-place ; an 
accidental acquaintance had sprung 
up, and had quickly ripened, as 
seaside acquaintances do, into in- 
timacy. Margery was my dea 
idéal of a woman. Not too tall, 
lissom and graceful, quiet in her 
movements, with a wealth of light- 
brown hair, and blue eyes. Suffice 
it to say that I fell in love with her. 
When they were leaving for Lon- 
don, I asked permission to call upon 
them, and not long after had the 
happiness of learning from Mar- 
gery’s lips that she was not in- 


different to me. It was a nervous 
time for me when I requested a 
private interview with her father, 
and stammered out my tale of 
affection for his daughter; nor 
was my nervousness decreased 
by the calmness with which he 
listened to me. When I had done, 
he said quietly, ‘As I am not the 
person in love, Mr. Travers, you 
must permit me to view the mat- 
ter in a business light. How do 
you propose to keep my daughter ? 
I explained that my income was 
not, I was well aware, sufficient to 
marry upon at present, but that 
my prospects were fair, and that 
of course we were willing to wait. 
‘Thenunderthose circumstances, 
Mr. Travers,’ he said, ‘ does it not 
strike you that it would have been 
fairer to my daughter if you had 
waited until your circumstances 
were altered before you endea- 
voured to gain her affections? At 
any rate, for the present, even ac- 
cording to your own showing, it is 
out of the question thinking of such 
a thing, so please let us put it aside 
altogether. I did not foresee the 
matter at first, or I should, of 
course, have prevented it; when 
I did notice it, I saw it was too 
late to try to interfere, and there- 
fore determined to let matters run 
their course. . However, Mr. ‘Tra- 
vers,’ and here he spoke more 
kindly, ‘I really like you, and I 
do not wish to act the part ofa 
stern father. You shall therefore 
continue to visit at the house, un- 
der the distinct understanding that 
there is no engagement existing, 











and that there is in future to be 
no love-making whatever between 
my daughter and yourself.’ 

I took my leave considerably 
cast down, but still, when I came 
to think the matter over, acknow- 
ledging that it was quite as good 
as I could have expected under 
the circumstances. For some time 
after this I did not see much of 
Margery, not that that made me 
at all anxious, for I had the most 
perfect confidence in her faith. I 
had only had one private talk 
with her after my interview with 
her father, and the dear girl was 
quite in good spirits, and looked 
upon the matter in the most hope- 
ful light. 

‘As to our not being engaged,’ 
she laughed, ‘ of course that’s non- 
sense; we know we love each other, 
and mean to be married some day. 
I don’t see what engagement we 
require beyond that, Harry.’ 

As I could not say that I did 
either, we determined to be happy. 
As I have said, I saw little of her, 
for my profession prevented my 
making formal calls; and _ her 
father went out almost every even- 
ing to his club, and did not return 
until late, and naturally I could 
not call upon Margery of an even- 
ing when she was alone. Some- 
times Mr. Lawson had dinner- 
parties, and to these he generally 
invited me, but I could get no 
quiet talk with her upon these 
occasions. Mr. lawson, I knew, 
belonged to the Pallas Club, and 
dining one day with a friend, who 
was also a member, I asked him if 
he knew Mr. Lawson. 

‘Elderly man ; gray whiskers ?” 

* Yes, that is the man.’ 

*No, I don’t know much of him 
except by sight. Am afraid he’s 
going to the bad, by what I hear.’ 

‘Going to the bad ! I exclaimed. 
* How do you mean, Charley? Tell 
me all you know, for it is a matter 
of great interest to me.’ 
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‘Is it? Charleyasked. ‘What! 
has the old gentleman got a daugh- 
ter? I nodded. ‘ Then I tell you 
what it is, Harry; my advice to you 
is, if you are going to marry that 
young lady, do it as soon as you 
can, and see that her money is 
placed in the hands of trustees.’ 

‘Go on, old man,’ I said urgent- 
ly; ‘do tell me what is the mat- 
ter.’ 

‘ Well, Charley said deliberately 
—Charley was a fellow who hated 
being hurried—‘ there is never any- 
thing definite in these things. 
People say, you know—there is 
generally something at the bottom 
of it; don’t you think so?’ 

‘ Of course, of course, man ; but 
what do people say?’ I asked irrit- 
ably. ‘Why the deuce don’t you 
come to the point ?” 

‘Well, you know, they say he’s 
losing his money. He always used 
to play high at whist, was one of a 
little set who play regularly every 
evening at five-guinea points; well, 
I suppose if a man sits down regu- 
larly all the year, with players of his 
own strength, it don’t make much 
difference whether he bets five 
guineas or shillings. But Lawson 
has not done that. He has given 
up whist with his old set, and has 
got among the very worst lot in the 
club—fellows no one knows how 
some of whom live, or how they 
got into the club ; while others are 
right enough, but bet tremendous- 
ly on the turf. He plays whist 
with this lot, and it is not known 
what points they play, for they 
don’t pay down—make a note, you 
know; and I heard it whispered 
too, but very likely it is a lie, 
that he has been going in at écarté 
with a turf-man called Captain 
Johnson, though where he got his 
rank from no one knows ; Turkish 
service, or Danubian Principalities, 
or something of that sort, I fancy ; 
anyhow, he’s a man I would not 
play éarté with for sixpences. He’s 
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cleaned two or three fellows out 
already.’ 

It may be imagined how much 
alarmed I was by my friend Char- 
ley’s information, and the more so 
that it was a case in which I was, 
of course, helpless to act. My 
only satisfaction was that I was 
getting on pretty rapidly in my 
profession, and could hope ere 
long to have a home—a humble 
one certainly, but still a home—to 
offer Margery and this infatuated 
old father ofhers. Nerved by this 
idea, I read harder than ever, and 
had been a fortnight without going 
to the Lawsons’, when I one day 
received a note from Margery. 


‘My DEAR Harry,—I want very, 
very much to see you, and to ask 
your advice; will you be at the 
end of the Long Water in Ken- 
sington Gardens at twelve o'clock? 
I cannot think of any other place 
of meeting you, and you may be 
sure I want to see you upon avery 
important matter, or I should never 
have taken such a step as this.— 
Your own MARGERY.’ 


So Margery had come to know 
of what was going on ; and indeed 
the matters must have come to a 
very serious point, for I had no 
doubt that this was the cause of 
her writing. 

It turned out as I had supposed. 
Margery was looking pale and 
worn, and told me that she did 
not know that she was not foolish- 
ly frightening herself, but that she 
was terribly anxious about her 
father ; that he always had been 
in the habit of returning home at 
twelve o'clock, or half-past at the 
latest, but that now he was fre- 
quently not back until three; that 
he looked very pale and ill, and 
was evidently anxious and nervous, 
But the worst point of all was, that 
he frequently came home early 
with a gentleman she had never 
seen before, and whom she did 
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not like, and had played at écar#é 
until two o’clock in the morning ; 
that upon these occasions her fa- 
ther had evidently disliked her 
watching them, and had appeared 
relieved when she had offered to 
go up to her room early ; that they 
did not seem to play for anything, 
but that they wrote down in their 
note-books figures after each game; 
and that she could not but think 
that it was something very serious. 

I could give but little comfort to 
poor Margery; indeed, I put rather 
the worst face upon matters in 
order to persuade her to consent 
to the plan I had formed as I had 
walked towards our rendezvous, 
This plan I at length unfolded. 

‘My dear Margery, I have been 
thinking over this matter as I came 
along, for I had heard something 
of it before, and guessed when | 
received your letter what you had 
to say to me. This man with 
whom your father is playing is, 
from what I have heard, a very 
doubtful character. Now, of course, 
if he plays fair, and your father 
chooses to play with him, it is im- 
possible to interfere, whatever the 
stakes may be; it is no concern 
of anyone but himself. The only 
question is, does he play fair? 
When I was a boy, I was constant- 
ly practising tricks with cards, and 
I am quite sure that I could cheat 
any unsuspecting person. In the 
same way, from knowing how these 
things are done, I could detect a 
man who did not play fair, and my 
idea is that, if I can but. watch 
him, without his suspecting me, I 
might be able to find out if the 
man is playing fair with Mr. Law- 
son. If he is not, I will expose 
him; if he is, and your father, 
with whose unfortunate infatuation 
for play I cannot of course inter- 
fere, loses everything he has, he 
must come and live with his son- 
in-law. Eh, Margery? 

Margery looked up, smiling be- 











tween her tears, and then avoiding 
the subject, said, 

‘He has not been for two 
nights, Harry ; I should think he 
would come to-night.’ 

‘What time does he come, 
Margery ?” 

‘At about half-past nine. Papa 
generally dines at the club, and 
comes down with him. What are 
you thinking of doing, Harry ? 

‘You may rely upon me, Mar- 
gery, not to get you into any 
scrape with your father. I will 
drop in this evening as if by 
accident, and will bring my friend 
Charley Hackett with me. Your 
father has, you know, given me 
permission to introduce any of my 
friends. Ofcourse he won't like 
it; but I sha’n’t mind his looking 
sour, and we will chat with you, 
and appear to pay no attention to 
the game. ‘Take such a position 
that by sitting beside you I can be 
nearly opposite to this Captain 
Johnson ; not quite opposite, but 
so that I can watch him when he 
deals. Ifhe plays unfairly, I am 
certain that I can detect him. 
Good-bye, dear; keep up your 
spirits; it may turn out for the 
best after all.’ 

Charley Hackett, when I first 
opened my scheme to him, offered 
various objections, but yielded 
readily enough when I fully ex- 
plained matters, saying, how- 
ever, that it was just the sort of 
business a fellow hated being 
mixed up in. 

It was about half-past nine when 
we entered Mr. Lawson’s draw- 
ing-room. ‘The scene was exactly 
what I had pictured to myself that 
it would be. Mr. Lawson was 
sitting at a small table playing 
écarté with Captain Johnson, while 
Margery was sitting on a sofa on 
the other side of the room with a 
book in her hand. Mr. Lawson 
did not seem put out at my ar- 
rival, as I had expected he would 
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have been; he merely Jooked up 
from his cards, asked, ‘ How are 
you, Travers?’ and said he was 
glad to make Charley’s acquaint- 
ance. Having said this in a me- 
chanical sort of way, he continued 
the game. Captain Johnson was, 
I saw, excessively annoyed, but 
of course said nothing, and Mr. 
Lawson in his abstraction omitted 
to introduce us. I then crossed 
the room to Margery, and Charley 
and myself took seats by her side, 
and we three were soon engaged 
in a lively conversation. While 
appearing absorbed in their chat, I 
watched what was going on at the 
écarté table furtively and steadily. 
Mr. Lawson was pale, and I could 
see his lips quiver a little; but a 
less careful observer than myself 
would have noticed nothing un- 
usual in his demeanour. Captain 
Johnson played a quiet, steady 
game, without undue haste or un- 
due deliberation, and without any 
appearance of unusual interest. I 
noticed him at first glance round 
twice in our direction; but we 
were apparently so engaged in our 
talk that he ceased to pay any 
attention to us. For half-an-hour 
I could detect nothing. Mr. Law- 
son was winning; then the game 
was fourall. It was his opponent's 
deal. I watched intently, for I 
knew that his game would be 
either to turn up king or to deal 
it to himself. I was certain he 
had got the king at the bottom of 
the pack, and just as he com- 
menced dealing I saw a slight 
motion of his hand, and felt, more 
than saw, that he had slipped it up 
his sleeve. It was very neatly 
done; and had it not been for 
my own dexterity with cards, and 
from knowing exactly where to 
look, I could not have noticed it. 
I am certain that no unpractised 
observer could have done so. I 
did not see that he dealt himself 
a card short, but had no doubt 
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of it. He allowed Mr. Lawson to 
take four fresh cards, and took 
two himself; he then declared 
king, and won. 

*Go on talking, I said to the 
others ; ‘I have found out how he 
does it.’ 

The next game Mr. Lawson 
won; the next two games were 
scored by the Captain—the first, 
as far as I could see, fairly ; the 
second, by turning up king. This 
I could not expose, and waited 
for him to repeat the first trick. 
He allowed Mr. Lawson to win 
the next; and in the game after, 
Mr. Lawson dealt and headed 
him; and I was convinced that 
he would now repeat his trick, 
as he would not like to turn up 
king again. I got myself together 
for a spring, and signed to Charley 
to be ready. Isaw the movement 
of the finger under the pack, and 
knew the bottom card was up 
his sleeve. He turned up a Club. 
As he put the pack down upon 
the table, I leapt upon him. With 
one hand upon his neck I pinned 
him to the chair, and with the 
other held his arm, grasped by the 
wrist, over his head. 

‘This man is a swindler! I 
shouted. ‘Charley, come here; 
put your fingers down the sleeve 
of this arm, and you will find the 
King of Clubs hidden there. The 
scoundrel has dealt himself a card 
short.’ 

For a moment the man strug- 
gled; but, from the sudden sur- 
prise, joined to the position in 
which I held him, he was power- 
less. 

Mr. Lawson had fallen back in 
his chair at the first surprise of my 
movement, and now rose to his 
feet, and gazed speechless, but 
with a look of painful excitement, 
and with a red flush in his previ- 
ously pale face. 

Charley came up, and with the 
deliberation which always charac- 


terised his movements, put his 
fingers in at the wrist of the up- 
held arm, and at once pulled out 
the King of Clubs. 

‘There, Mr. Lawson,’ he said, 
as he threw it down upon the 
table ; ‘you have been shamefully 
swindled, and you do not owe 
this scoundrel a farthing.’ 

Mr. Lawson did not speak. He 
raised his hands as if to grasp at 
something, and then fell forward 
on the table in a fit. Margery 
gave a scream, and was by his side 
in an instant. Charley first rang the 
bell, for once really rushing across 
the room to do so, and then return- 
ing, assisted me to lift Mr. Lawson, 
and together we laid him on the 
sofa. 

‘Where does the nearest doctor 
live?’ he asked the servant, who 
had responded with unusual speed 
to the urgency with which the bell 
had been rung. 

‘ Next door but two, sir.’ 

‘Run in directly and say your 
master has hada fit. Quick, man! 

During this time we had paid 
no attention to Captain Johnson, 
who was standing as pale as death 
at the table. It was now my time; 
and I had before thought over 
what to say in the event of my 
detecting him, so I went up to him. 

‘Captain Johnson, you are a 
detected swindler. I saw you 
cheat twice before, this evening. 
Don’t try to bluster, sir’ —for I 
saw he was going to break out— 
‘or to threaten. We don’t fight 
duels now; least of all with de- 
tected cheats. Now, sir, for Mr. 
Lawson’s sake, I don’t want to 
make a public scandal. My con- 
ditions are these: tear every leaf 
out of that pocket-book in which 
you have entered the sums won 
by you, and throw them into the 
fire. They are useless to you 
now ; but I prefer that they should 
be destroyed. Leave England at 
once, and go on to the Continent, 
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and remember, as long as you 
keep away we are silent as to the 
affair; but the day you return, all 
England knows of it.’ 

Without speaking a word —. 
though, if looks could have killed 
anyone, I should have been a 
dead man, and, indeed, had I not 
been a much stronger and heavier 
man than himself, I believe he 
would have flown at my throat in 
his fury —the Captain dropped 
his pocket-book into the fire, and 
went out, without one single word 
having passed his lips during the 
whole scene, except a deep exe- 
cration when he found his first 
struggles to free himself from my 
grasp were unavailing. As he left 
the room, the doctor hurried in, 
and in another hour we had the 
satisfaction of seeing Mr. Lawson 
in bed, conscious, but of course 
very quiet. He had only spoken 
a few words. He had looked 
round anxiously when the first 
rush of recollection came upon 
him, and I had said, ‘It is all 
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right, Mr. Lawson. He has gone 
away; you will never see him 
again, and you do not owe him a 
farthing.’ He had glanced at his 
daughter with a look of intense 
relief, and had said ‘ Thank God 
Then he looked at me, and said, 
‘To-morrow.’ The result of that 
to-morrow interview may be judged 
from the fact that Margery and 
I were married that day six weeks. 
Mr. Lawson, in talking the matter 
over with me, never mentioned 
what his losses would have been ; 
he only spoke of it as absolute 
ruin. As it was, I imagine that 
the sum he had actually paid away 
in cash was comparatively trifling ; 
at any rate, I know that he settled 
a very comfortable income upon 
Margery. My father-in-law talked 
of never touching a card again, 
but he does not quite keep to that. 
He has, however, entirely given up 
play at the club, and the utmost 
extent of his gambling is sitting 
down in his own house or mine to 
a social game at threepenny points. 


SITTING ALONE. 


Here at the dead of night, 

By the pale candle-light, 

Weary and sad, I write, 
Sitting alone ! 


Write, though my feeble pen 

Nearly drops now and then, 

As my heart faints again : 
Always alone! 


Break not, O heart ; be still! 

Grief has no power to kill, 

Strong is the earnest will, 
Love will atone ! 


Love, O love, aid me now 

Humbly my head to bow, 

Till my life amply show 
God’s will alone! 


Then, when my happiness 

Comes, and each raven tress, 

Lips that to mine I press, 
All is my own,— 


Teach me, O God, to see 
Human futility, 
Till in eternity 

Love is alone ! 
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*** Why, that is Miss Yorke.’ ” 





